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uam Morris and 
Art of the Boole 


Paul Needham 


Will mm Morris \v;is ;i man of 
astonishingly diverse lalcnte. Thi* 
volume is the llrst in study in 
depth the three major aspects of 
his lifelong devotion to the book: 
arts: liis enthusiastic collecting of 
early manuscripts; his personal 
achievements in calligraphy and 
manuscript decoration; and his 
involvement in fine printing, 
Which culminated [tithe first great 
modern private press, the 
Kclmscott Press. Illustrated £30 
Pier pout Morgan Library 


he English 
Jacobin Novel 
1780*1805 


■ Gary Kelly 

The English Jacobin novel, and 
htost oft he polemical and engaged 
litoral urc of the 1790s, has often 
oecn misunderstood and 
piispdzcd. This study of the four 
major novelists of the genre - 
Robert Huge, Elizabeth fiichbaM, ■ 
Thomas HoJcwffc and William 
Godwin —is nn essay in. literary 
history which combines history * 
$nd crhieism't'o shed new light on 
d crucial phase in the development 
of Ihe English novel. £ 1 0 . 


Aristotle's 
Metaphysics 


ooks M and N 


Edited by Julia Annas I 


M and Ar, the last two books of the 
Metaphysics, nrc.Aristotlo’s only 
sustained venture into the 
ph ilosophy.of mo t hema t ics, in 
which he criticizes Plato's theories 
ana s.u ggestsalte r nat l ve s pfh is 
own. T|tc present commentary 
cpncCntrates on the continuing 
philosophical Interest of these 
hooks and provides n dear 
introduction for students lo an 
umustly neglected part of 
Aristotle's work, £5.75 • 
Clarenflon Aristotle Scries 
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By Louis Simpson 


DONALD PIZliK : 

The Novels of Theodore Dreiser 
A. Critical Study 

382pp. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. $20. 

Estimates of Theodore Dreiser's 
ability as a novelise range from 
Ford Madox Ford’s " Plaubert-plus- 
lislzac ” to Lionel Trilling's 
assertion that Dreiser was a 
muddled thinker and that he had a 
pretentious style. “ He is full 
of flowers of rhetoric and shines 
with paste gems.” In Trilling's 
view, Dreiser's awkward writing 
was a measure of his thought. 
Why, ho asked, had no liberal 
critic ever brought Dreiser's ideas 
to the bar of political practi- 
cality, asking what use is to 
be made of Dreiser’s dim, 
awkward speculation, of his sejf- 
jusdflcatiou, of his lust for 
‘‘beauty’? and “sex” and “liv- 
ing 11 and life itself ”, and of the 
showy nihilism- which always 
seems to him so grand a gesture 
in the direction of profundity? 
This description of Dreiser's 
Ideas seemed, to put -it mildly, 
reductive. Was . ft the author of 
Sister Carrie and An American 
Tragedy who was beihg defined in 
this manner, or’ a straw man? 
Dreiser' might not be a philosopher 
in any real sense, but ho did nave 
ideas— at least, so it appeared 
Wfaeil they were . embodied as 


bar", for loitering, and Carrie for 
soliciting. . . 

Critics have hastened to concede 
that Dreiser had a bad prose stylo. 
Trilling offered in evidence 
Dreiser’s .-speaking . of “a scene 
more dlstinguA them, ibis'* and a 
woman “artistic In form and 
feature 1 *. Other readers, however, 
have said that when Dreiser .is 
absorbed (n bis subject and not 
being self conscious, he is capable 
of writing well. "Both words and 
thought'', said F. O. Matthiessen, 
‘are borne along on the diapason 
of deep •motion. In his discussion 

Ef 4" A m ? ric W Tragedy, Donald 
PI set finds that Dreiser had 
developed a fairly -sophisticated 
technique of indirect discourse that 
seemed to express the character’s 
lintel* life/ , 

■ %>. <** he now recalled, and 
. with <m - enormous tense of 
■ . oepressaon, Roberta was thinking 

wut at tins very, idine; that soon 
.now, and : in the face of all 
Lycurgus- had- to offer him— Son- 
era^- the coming spring and sum- 
• - e t , 1 S vb an d romance, 
e»yetyj position, power— he was 

■ going to give all that up and no 

yrith .and marry her, Sneak 
! ‘ to v teraa--’. ouoo^e-way r: - 

-■ p ■ 1 ^£ e '• , .Pjl!, h °w horrible I And 
- «**■* feliiid M ids pge I Oh, why 
■ had. he ever been so foolish and 
weak Hero identify-; himself with 
her In this Intimate way ? Just 
s becab5« of a few lonely even- 


• thought. His subjects provided him 
with feeliugs ; he was, after all, a 
naturalist. 

In The Novels of Theodore 
. Dreiser Donald Plzer undertakes to 
L show how Dreiser used the 
materials, how lie went about turn- 
: ing them into fiction. Moers and 
Plzer have done much to dispel the 

• impression of Dreiser as a bumbler 
i and to snow that he was a serious, 

- eyfn painstaking artist. But there 
i is! a danger in describing a writer’s 
i method, and Plzer has not escaped 
i it entirely: the method Is only as 

valuable as the result, and where 
the result is negligible, as in 
Dreiser’s . lest novels, to describe 
every turn of tbe plot wearies the 
reader. Dreiser finished these 
books in oid age, after years spent 
on a massive work intended to 
explain Ills philosophy. He turned 
the manuscripts of The Bulwark 
and The Stoic over to other- people 
for their opinions, and revised his 
work accordingly. 

. The Bulwark was started In 1914 
and not-, completed until 1945. 
Dreiser worked on ilia manuscript 
from 1914 to 1920, then again from 
1942 to 1945. When he set about 
finishing It he enlisted the aid of 
Mrs Marguerite Tjader Harris, who 
had Helped him with the ** editorial 
preparation” of his Gallery of 
Women. Mrs Harris, according to 
Donald Plzer, had “ three invalu- 
able attributes in so far as comple- 
tion of The Bulwark was con- 
cerned. She was a professional edi- 
tor} she had her own means of 
support and was free- and sho 
shared Dreiser's beliefs in the mys- 
tical foundations of religion and In 
the need for social reform” Mrs 
Harris helped Dreiser edit and 
revise all die previously written 
material. Then Dreiser dictated the 
concluding chapters and revised 
Part One. Then Mrs Harris helped 
nun .to. revise the manuscript- as a 
whole, : 

Then, says Plzer. “Dreiser felt 
that it would profit from further 
editing by Mrs Campbell, with 
whom lie had worked so closely 
during the Twenties on An Ameri- 
can Tragedy and the shortened vei> 
sion of Th a Financier ”, So a cap. 
bon copy pi The Bulwark went to 
rwf ij arn ,?i , 1 Another was sent to 
£?"? 4 ltJ t r i« I>reJs ^ r,S eclltor 0t 
SSSj' «■*» then followed, 
liniD Dreiser finally returned gab 
fe_ pr00 ^ t° Elder in December, 

8 complicated long-distance 
debate over the novel Involving 
hST’ ff 8 - Ha ‘ T,S ' Mrs Campbell? 

SS“ J? r ? ,er8 «[&>]. 

SS** and James T. Farrell “ Far- 
10,1 wrote o twelvo-page letter with 


suggestions for revision. Drcisor 
forwarded this to Mrs Campbell, 
asking her to uso her own judg- 
ment in revising and also to con- 
sider Farrell’s suggestions. Mrs 
Campbell set to work, "simplify- 
ing ” Dreiser’s prose, removing 
entire incidents and Dreiser's 
"authorial commentary”. In partic- 
ular she objected to Dreiser's mys- 
tical treatment of religion and 
nature, as well as Ills characteriza- 
tions of women. She cut or rewrote 
much material of this kind, reduc- 
ing the novel from 577 to 415 
pages. 

Douald Elder then compared the 
two manuscripts : the one made 
with the help of Mrs Harris and 
the version produced by Mrs 
Campbell. "After considering the 
two versions carefully, lie wroto 
Dreiser on September 20 asking 
permission' to edit the novel once 
agalg In prder to include ‘ such 
Changes of Mrs Campbell’s as seem 
t'o 'me suitable, but putting back 
much that she has .eliminated and 


•eisor Here is the passage ofor- u. ;< 
libel], Campbell bad finished. ^ 

ju c 2“: {; nr 8°* handsomely glided 

Mrs hm W< T Wended from & 

pllfy® enormously high ceiling. 

nvlng was overawed and 

iser’s f Vi sed by tho mn enIftcenco effe 

aide- 

mys- Plzer comments that sinn ^ 
and CHrl Y l?20s Dreiser had befe 
eriza- moving " toward a more dirfci 
wrote smooth prose style”, ond v>„ 
educ- Campbell ‘‘ took this tejiden^ W 
415 J» n «» further ”. In fact, she M 
Dreiser’s style entirely; her w 
sions nre indistinguishable fra 
! the the prose in the Render 1 * Dim 
made Dreiser’s clicltes are usually borid 
and iu his so-called awkwardness, l 
M rs times he mny use a cliche deliben 
l the tely, as we do in converts tlcc 
wroto when the matter Is too complex to 
sktng be settled. Dreiser seems to-stf, k | 
once have been tiding to reader tho it- 
such mosphere, the exact - feeling of 
seem what happened. But come, let' ui gs 
back on with the story.” .The effect M 
and Mrs Campbell’s revisions is id ell- | 
le to minnte the atmosphere and, feeHng 
Id- he of life, and to light up the cliche, 
with Gone are the fifty gas lets, the 
tored cloudy or rainy days, the light 
the flooding the great chamber. t» 
l res- central cage and the ofilcetf 
houi. rooms. But the phrase "overawed 
i 478 and- slightly confused” remains. Sg 
novel do as “ tho magnificence of It 
llcys. all ” — which manages, curiously, I* 
only echo a line of a song by Dreiser’s 
Sldor brother. ; 

It Is by his style that Drelw 
I can must stand or fall. We may speak 
uani- of n novelist's Ideas, but ideas h 
that navels ure real only in 'sa far as wi 
ie so con fool them, and feelings in 
It ho avoked by style, When -Dreiser 
e an wrote about gasollers or a cold 
Stoic winter's day, he was able t» 
d op re-create the states of feeling dm 
erely wont with them, and sw 
ht, ft, moments, repeated again and agils, 
fling, created the Illusion of charades f 
i dfi- Carrie or a Hurslivood. He «»» 
rlrer make you share Clyde GriJnms 
Jons, siuldan awareness of tho lake, tM 
the still water, the trees on either ««• 
>fora Ho could make you soo how mum 
l. depended on a now jacket, ihe M«. 
loin- omanntinB from n radiator, ids 
r rom cold on tho open platform or a 
fi v0 trolley. Dreiser had. diswvarej 
lfinH Flnwhert’a secrot! immersion. *»• 
•rind way to get n sb'lo Is to imiue^f 
nmn yourself so thoroughly In the Pf5^ 
“ill? leal life of your character m 
l- v - . everything you -Write Has on.Bir “ 
cSnl experience. Once you liovo 
1 ajt ; lmmorsfld In Charles Boyary, hatj 


miBiu. ana iLiuor, conxernng wnn 
Farrell, went ahead. He restored 
the first five chapters from the 
first- (Mrs Harris) version, and res- 
tored other material throughout. 
The finished manuscript van to 478 
pages. Dreiser did not see his novel 
again until he saw it in galleys. 
"He returned the galleys with only 
minor revisions and praised Eldor 
for his work.” 

I find all this appalling, and can 
only take Donala Pizers equani- 
mity in the face of it to mean that 
ghost-writing of fiction has gone so 
far in the united States that it ho 
longer causes anyone to raise an 
eyebrow. The history of T//e Stoic 
is Just os bad. I have dwelled op 
the episode, however, not merely 
fpc Its negative aspect, the Hght.it 
throws on commercial publishing. 
There is another side i we can dis- 
cover Dreiser's strength as a writer 
from looking at (lie mutilations. 
The following pnssago was in tho 
manuscript of The Bulwark boforo 
Mrs Campbell wqnt to work ou it. 

In addition to all this, as Solon 
observed, wero suspended, from 
the very high coiling abovo, fivo 
largo and hnndsomoly glided 
gasoil or 8, each of which carried 
fitly gas jets, and tho soma 
which, when lighted, as wan tho 
case on cloudy or rainy days, 
flooded tho great chamwnY^cen- 
tral cage, officers 1 rooms add ril 
with light — so touch ho ’•that-'! 
Solon wa* ovor-awed am} rilghtly 
confused* - -• : ’ 1 t 


Images 




■ - We iiad ' 1 ^ 6 near ^V wetyUlinjf 

Our naughty energies , our inventive urges. 

We gdve him our long nose 

Anti our cloven heel , 

(We -knew the serpent would be along, to bruise us). 
W <2 dressed him in. a black satin cloak , 

. And a seductive air of mystery 
Wpefefl first and begat the domino theory). 

We gave him unlimited travel facilities 

,' , ^>WB'Cj^tite»7»^i f p:^ Tr(Wf mpn-ipfa . ...... 

tijfcwreadfir offhhnself..: ■ 


jfdn God 
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;i«^^Eiiin^*rtaux, at one nnd 

at the ho.rW 1 . 

and nearmg .the . curtain rings 
gllng oround the, marital bad, yf 
understand pretty Well' what Chsrw, 
will be thinking for the rest of tw 
novel. 

As I have sold, Dreiser dtes w* 
so much create character 
of feeling. His characters, 
only from outride, are 
than we— -we can ser^uf ; 
them. Their states of feeling, how- 
ever, enclose us— sometimes sQ 
painfully that we hurry to. thf EI T 
of tlto diopter. We are relieve a 
when Hurstwood turns- on the »• 
and when Clyde’s long, 

the death-house is concluded, 
does not merely finish a boo* 
Dreiser— one escapes f tpm it. . j ; ■ 

.But, surely, other' - * novdljf- 
* enter into ** the minds pf the f 
characters. Why should Dreiser toi 
singled but for using one of W 
commonest of tricks ? i®ht w 
Dreiser It was not a trick, ne 
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from monager of the " truly swull 
siilonn ” to beggury and suicide-. 
Dreiser feared that he " would 
become so " — this is what makes 
Hurstwood so convincing. Dreiser 
came from an indigent family. His 
brother Rome was a drunkard, his 
sister Marne had borne a child out 
of wedlock. He himself had once 
stolen money to buv a coat that he 
funded — and had Been found out. 
He knew what a thin line divided 
him from Hurstwood, the thief on 
the run. As he wrote about Hurst- 
wood he uncovered his own deep 
fears, and in so doing he touched 
on a fear — of some irretrievable 
error, of sinking — that is eudemic 
in all men. 

‘“What’s the use,?’ he said, 
weakly, ns he scratched himself to 
rest” Hurstwood is inarticulate — so 
are all Dreiser’s heroes and 
heroines. Cowperwood the finan- 
cier, though he is able to move 
men and seduce women, does so by 
animal magnetism rather' than 
words. Dreiser felt that he had a 
mission to speak for those who 
could not speak for themselves. And 
he was as eagor. to speak for things 
as for men : to describe for the first 
time burgeoning Chicago or New 
York, to • explain the now depart- 
ment stores, reporting “ the nature 
of those vast rotail combinations, 
should they ever permanently dis- 
appear 

The other motive was altruism. 
As everyone knows. Sister Carrie 
was not advertised, so that 
few people read it. Dreiser -then 
became depressed. He wandered 
about like Hurstwood : he wont so 
far as to rent a cubicle like the 
‘ one in which Hurstwood killed 
himself. But Dreiser recovered. 
Then, hi order to find a “ philoso- 
phy , he interviewed men who 
appeared to be successful. Some of 
these lives, gathered in Tioefue 
Men, represent a simple kind of 
religion : " Do unto others. ...” 
There was Charlie Potter, for 
example, “just an ordinary man. 
not much of anybody. Fishes and 
builds boats occasionally.” The key 
to Charlie’s happiness was that ho 
gave everything he had' to tho 

B oor. Instinctive altruism was 
reiser’s answer tD the universe, 
striking a balance against self-in- 
terest, the struggle symbolized, at 
• the beginning of The Financier, by 
the lobster nnd the Equld. 

Bat to. dwell on Dreiser’s' motives 
■ would be to full Into tho error of 
those critics who concentrate on 
his ideas and would Hko to see 
diem “brought to the bar of poli- 
tical practicality **. Dreiser is not on 
organized thiftkor j he goes by his 
■feelinRS, and, grounded as they are 
In wide experience, ' they enrry 
authority. Drcisor’s “barbaric 
naturalism" na longer upsets us— 
we have soon far worse. The direc- 
tum given by Bilan Moers nnd 
Donald Pizor Is. no doubt, the ono 
Dreiser would linvo wanted us to 
toko: to consider him ns tin artist. 
He laboured over his paragraphs 
gnd sentences until: he was old. 
Then lie let go and the Iqbster got 


The race across the ice 


By Vivian Fuchs 


ROALD AMUNDSLN : 

The South Pole 

An account of Lhc Norwegian An- 
tarctic Expedition in the “ From ” 
1910-1912 

449pp. Hurst. £13.50. 


For most peoplo Antarctica con- 
jures up thoughts of desolation, 
intense cold and extreme privation. 
Even today when continuous scien- 
tific programmes aro conducted by 
ninny nations that image has hardly 
changed. It is true that despite 
well-established stations, the avail- 
ability of icebreakers, aircraft, trac- 
tors, radio and many other ad- 
vanced aids to efficiency, the 
rigours of the environment remain 
the same. Woe betide the man 
who does not learn and heed the 
lessons of the past for, in spite 
of all the technical advances, he 
still has to battle with the unrelent- 
ing forces of nature. It is there- 


fore both salutary and necessanr to 

which 


bo awaro of the problems 
faced the early explorers of what 
we now coll the “Heroic Ago”. 


seem incomprehensible ; hut they 
were learning the bard way, and it 
is oil their experiences that modern 
safety techniques are founded. 
There were many great names, but 
surely the greatest were Scott, 
Sliackleton and Amundsen. Scott 
died on his return from the South 
Pole only eleven miles from food 
and fuel. Sliackleton lost his ship, 
but the epic story of how he saved 
all his men commemorates his 
name and is one of the greatest 
adventure stories of all time. Only 
Amundsen’s party accomplished 
what they set out to do and came 
through unscathed, to return with 
tlie prize of being the first men 
to reach the Pole. The South Pole 
tells this story and reveals the dedi- 
cation, efficiency and planning 
which led to success. It is true 
that Amundsen was acclaimed a 
hero, but the very fact of achieve^ 
ment could not compete with die 
emotion aroused in the public mind 
by the tragic death or Scott and 
his companions. Although the his- 
torical facts liavo not been- dls- 


With tbe perspective of sixty- 
five years the quality of Amund- 
s eii's achievement can be more 
clearly discerned. Although ho had 
already made bis name by forcing 
the Nor tli west Passage in the for ly- 
se veu-ton Gjda be had little experi- 
ence of polar laud travel. Indeed, 
his original plan for the voyage of 
the Pram was to drift across the 
Arctic Basin and thereby achieve 
the North Pole, but this dream was 
fulfilled by Peary In 1909, before 
Amundsen’s expedition was ready. 
The news returned him in Septem- 
ber that year, and secretly he 
changed his objoctive before leaving 
Norway. Even to the expedition 
members and crew he only 
announced his intention to try to 
beat Scott to the South Pole when 
he arrived in Madeira, 


Siberian ponies which were quite 
unsuitable for deep snow and ihe 
crevassed regions of the Antarctic. 


tor ted, Amundson has hardly re- 
ceived the appreciation which was 


At the beginning of this century 
they mRde mistakes which today 


surely his due. Then, as now, good 
tidings could not compete with tlio 
bad in news value. 


To undertake such a venture with 
so little experience of polar dog 
sledging .was certainly daring, even 
though lie had taken care to recruit 
men with this skill. Certainly his 
general plan was well conceived, 
and Ids appreciation ■ of the 
superiority of dogs over ponies was 
crucial to his success. It has always 
seemed a mystery why . Scott and 
Shackleton should have chosen 


Yet reading Amundsen's account 
of their adventures, experienced dog 
drivers will be astonished at tlia 
lack of do£ management. They even 
drove their sledges with a man ski- 
ing ahead to lead the teams I 
Indeed, Amundsen seems to be con> 
stamly surprised at the way his 'dogs 
behaved and the trouble they gave 
him. Fur thermo re, much of his 
equipment, such as sledges, had to 
be modified. Snow-goggles, boots,' 
clotl ling aud other things all re- 
quired alteration, experiment and 
Invention. Altogether it seems 
miraculous that he w as able to 
achieve what fic did. Certainly it 
was only his party's recognition of 
the shortcomings in equipment and 
their great attention to detail wliljo 
actually In the field which made 
success possible. 


!) 
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Scrutiny on the Bounty 


By Richard Hough 


emollient ploister to heal tlie 
wound.” 


RICHARD RUMBLE j 
Captain Bligh 

212pp. Arthur Barker. £4.95. 


hi the past fifty years writers 
have hastened in numbers to the 
rescue of this once maligned 
mariner’s reputation, each as eager 
as the last to prove that he was a 
kind man at hoart and flogged less 


_ful verbs as “ escalate " and ** mush- 
room”, and adjectives like "most 
ideal ” 

Mr Humble’s account oE the 


It Is also remarkable to- find "that 
they set out for tbe Polo with the 
men riding on the sledges. Only 
wbon Amundson’s sledge nearly fell 
into a oreyasse did he decide that 
it was safer to drive wliijia siding 
beside it, Tho book provides on 
excellent picture o£ life on a polar 
base: the daily chores, the busy 
preparations far travel, and tlie in- 
evitable improvisations aro vividly 
described: but the intorest lies 'in 
the main journey to the Pole. First, 


'm 


their surprisingly easy progress 
across . tlie great ice shelf — only 


Bounty’s sojourn at Tahiti is equally 

mli 


than many of his contemporaries. 
Several, Including a Kou-Tiki crew- 


Although things were not much 
better in their own time, the Vic- 
torians did not care for .the violence 
mul earthy language of the Georgian 
mivy, and they had nothing good to 
say about William Bligh. Admiral 
Sir Cvprlan Bridge wrote of Ills " re- 
pulsive defects ”. The second secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, Sir John Bor- 
row, condemned his tyrannical 
conduct, harsh and opprobrious 
language, ungovernable passion and 
worrying and harassing ternpor. 
Recently, only tho inakors of cinema 
films linvo. sustained this -black 
Interpretation of “ f logger Bligh ”. 
Historians,- popular and scholarly, 
huvo presented a more lenient and 
compassionate judgment, closer to 
that left to us by sopte of those who 
served under hint and know die real 
man ; like this from one ot Ills 
lieutenants : “ Poor Bligh. Perhaps 
he . was not altogether understood 
, . . . Z felt the unbridled licence of 
his power of speoch, yet never with- 
out receiving, something like an 


man who should know about open- 
boat voyages and human relations 
at sea, have rightly defended hia 
peerless seamanship, his sublime 
navigation and jjtalwart leadership 
in adversity. 


Richard Humble 1$ the latest bio- 
grapher to attempt 1 to recover .a 
naval" reputation long since ■ rein- 
stated-- Captain Bligh lias no new 
facts to offer. But tho author sets 
the scene well and provides what 
no ono before him has offered, nn 


excellent summary of contemporary 


ranks and their responsibilities, all 
of which aro related to the later 
troubles. Unlike the ill-fatod Bounty 
herself, he then nrocoods with a 
brisk and favourable wind to set 
saH and make fair headway for 
’Tahiti, recounting the troubles 'on- 
board, caused In turn by foul 
weather, uneven command and 
poorly selected officers. Tlie author 
would have kept a good ship’s log, 
although Bligh himself, who posses, 
sed - a splendid ' prose style, might 
have been puzzled ‘by such colour- 


brief aud economical, although he 
could have mode something of 
B>1 igh’s failure to occupy the time 
and minds of his wayward crew 
while tho breadfruit nlauts matured. 
Bligh learnt seamanship and naviga- 
tion from Janies Cook, blit never 
shored that master’s "great dislike 
to lay inactive”. Bligh was accu- 
rately and succinctly summed up by 
David Hnunuy, the first oF the 
“ whitewashes ”, in 1910 
Bligh was a man who hp'd. a quite 
wonderful capacity, for breeding 
rebellion. . we know of no 
single act qf gross tyranny he 
. committed.. His ' valour and 
strength of body and character 
Are not to bo disputed. But ha, 
was notorious, oven in the rough 
navy of the eighteenth century.' 
for a foul mouth . . , and lie diet 
not know how to stop. He was a 
naggor. 

Sailors' far from homo for years 
on end linve always valued steadi- 
ness in a co mm rtnd or, a quality 
Cook constantly advocated, But it 
was a second lesson from his master 
that Bligh failed to heed. His 
nagging and uneven behaviour, wore 
unsettling and were major douses 
of his numerous mutinies. 


occasional adventures with crevasses. 
Then the strenuous, intricate aud 
dangerous route through the moun- 
tains to. the polar plateau, and the 
final easy leg to the Pole itself. 


In the light of knowledge one 
cannot but feel a twinge of sadness, 
f del’ Scou as Amundsen writes, his 


note of welcome, and leaves behind 

of 


a letter addressed to tlio king of 
Norway for him to carry back. A 
month later these messages were to 


be found' by weary men trudging at 
' “ ' ' r, only to fihd 


the and of their tethor. 
that they bad been' foaestnllod. At 
least by thfs moans Amundsen and 
’Scott mutually confirmed their su& 
cess In attaining the PoJo. 


Whatever may have bean thought 
at the time about tiic ethics of. tho 
case, und there teerd many who were 
very ’critical of "Amundsen’s 
behaviour, there Is ho doubt tirat 
his dedicated do termination, niust be 
ad inlnad. The story Is one of the 
"greats” of polar exploration, and 
well deserves reprinting so tool 
can be ovallablo>- to the -increasing 
n umber of' people-. Interested iu 
Antarctic history- !The -origlqol two 
volumes have been combined hi to 
ono, but all the- maps and Hlusira- . 
.rioiis liavo been fmthfully neuro* . 
: doced and the deer type is a plea-, 
sure to rend, . 


j? it 


iff. 
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The Living Monument 


Shakespeare and theTheatre of hie Time - 

M, O. BRADBROOK /. . 

Powerful and dfvarslfled as It already was, 

. theatrical life In London foopsed In 1 676 
' upon the opening In Shoreditch of James 
Burbage's arenfrThefifre. Here the plays of 
, Shakes peato, wlth those of many other 
,. writers, shaped and were shaped by . 

’ popular demand. In this book, whose 


Parties and Party 
Systems 

A Ftemawtork for Analysis. Vokima I 

taiOVANNI SARTOhl 


CAMBRIDGE COMMONWEALTH SERIES - . 


The Making of Modem 
Belize : 


The Path of Economic 
Growth : ; r ~ 7 

ADOLPH LOWB ■' ' 


publication is timed to celebrate4he 


eatro'a quatercentenary. Professor - ■ 

„ BradbftfOk charaoterises^ftaRespeare's - 
. i\. fjtybfo/ehiehts pnd thOM'of his ■ 

« . * - iCOntemporarles and endeavours to 'place' 

• them In their eoclal and differing theatrical 
' .'-contexts'. : '-■■ ■ ... ' '• 

•” 1 '. £8.60 net 


- Any future study of 'parties and party' 
politics will have.to start tron), and1ab Intq ■ 
account, Prpfefcsqr fea^ori'e anaJysle/Jorlt , . 

. represents the first major-attempt since : 
Duverger's pioneering Political Parties 
(1 961 ), to provide a general theory of 
party-based politlos, whether democratic, 
authoritarian, or totalitarian. This Is the , 

• first, fully eelf-oontalned volume of a ‘ 
two-volume work. 

"Hard covers fil 5.00 net 
; > - . ; Paperback £4.60 iwt 


Prillira, Society end British CricnleHam hi •' 
Central America ' 


^c.h.granV.-‘/ '■■■ 

•In this wide-ranging study Dr Grant ' . 
examines the pro-cesses aqd fnsfitutlons 
which have characterised political change 
In Belize, from Its seventeenth-century . 
origins to the present day. Th Isis the most 
detailed and comprehensive Study of 
Belizean politics and eoolaty.yet attempted. 

£ 14.00 net 


A study of the many yarlants of a ■ • 

.; .disequilibrium path, Which growth - 
- ■- processes pgrsde Under the impact of - 
'WmJor gVbwth etlmujlr-pbangee In labour . 

■ supply. In. natural resourcesi and Jh 

technology. - • ’’* 

’ • ^lO.QOnet . - ■>: . 


Labour Market 
Adjustment 


, Medieval Dream-Poetry 

jrf A-C/BPEAWNG i 

i A study of the medieval English dream- : : 

’■v poem/set against the background of. . 

classical et)d medieval visionary epd • . 
v \, ' religious writings and the theory of- dreams - 
l: ; from plssfilpaltl tries, dovvn toFreMd and i.' 
VM’jl'JlIng,- j;!. ”Vv .;••>- .-y - i.f: ‘ -Jj <' { 

■ii/iiYr: •• • YY r -; : v : V. : . ^-Bpnet *-■ 


The Regional Problem 
in Western Europe 

HUGH CLOUT . ,, . ' V: : ' • ** 

A survey of th$ 'problem regions' of the % 
eight Common Market countries excluding - 
Britain, which describes the prides whloh 
national and International agenbias have 


Symbol and Theory 

APhlic 

ScfcW AfitHtopriogy 
. jdHNSH^RUPSKI - 

Dr Skorups Id cohsldera thecentr at not|dn8 
of rftdal oe'remony and symbol, and ehows 
how their understanding involves and 


prosperity. 


Hard, covers £3^30 net 

l&MW. 


problems bf relstlvlWTv, ; ; .. :■ 

■ , ttohriatioit, elnd the fiOnrwotlorf between 

' bsUBf^hd actlpn; ^ \ •* * _ ^ ■ 

; ;; • £7.60 net 


Mlcroeconotnlo Foundations of Short-Run • 

. Nooctaselcal and Keynesian Dyrt arnica 

CHR18T0PHEflA.PI$fiABipB8 / 

• The main purpose of this, Kook, Is to develop 
‘ 4 geherarthe'oratioal framework yyithln; -v 
which h Is possible to Analyse the Interaction 
- of markets Ini disequilibrium. It considers , ; . 
optimal firm and household behaviour fai 4- 
dynamic sequflnca of the labour and 
commodity marketa whers there Is / 

inii 


,;is! 


■ .. end the sypp’ly price of tebour 4 .-,; ’V-j ^ 
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By Edwin Morgan 


NEIL M. GUNN : 

The Grey Coast 
320pp. £3.50. 

Morning Tide 
255pp. £3. 

Young Art and Old Hector 
255pp. £3.*; r 

Tho Green Isle of the Great Deep 
255pp. £31. 

Souvenir Press 

When' Neil Gunn died in 1973, 
many of his hooks worn out of 
priur, but the growth of interest in 
Jiis work has stimulated reprints', 
which should in Hum help to keep 
(he memory of a' very unusual and 
tantalising novelist alive. The Sou* 
venlr Press reprints of four of hla 
most distinctive books are there- 
fore -to bo. wol corned, though tho 
publishers ought to hove included 
tho date' of First publication, and 
they have in two instances mis- 
named the first publishers. Readers 
should '(lift bp warned that" The 
Gray Const is reprinted front the 
first edition of '1 ®25, nofthfe' later 
much thdTig6{V’bnd corrected edi- 
tion of 1931. Since the 1931 'version 
tightened up the language and cut 
eut some rhetorical or repetitious 
elements; it is generally regarded . 
as an improvement, and there will 
be objections to the decision o£ the 
'Souvenir Press to go back, to ‘the 
eariy texC/ butvI 'tliink they were 
right to do so, in order to preserve 
the flavour and 1 impact of Gunn's 
first novel exactly as it was. 1 ’ 

. And tlie impact 1 that comes from 
its strong, acrid flavour is still con- 
siderable. , Rereading Jt now, - and 
then rereading the reprints of the 


prediritiblc scries of nianiacnl load young Art forward through n 
moments when tho inner eye sense ot wonder — and does so. The 
would glare down a clearing In emphasis is oil search, on expec- 
thc shadow-show of tho mind at tation. There is a strange River to 
u picture etched ro a searing reach, a strange Pool to fish. The 
clarify. old man nearing death, tho young 


,, boy setting our, meet In a mutual 

Hero, even the overwritten -accumu- delight of discovery, and “this 
at ions of iho style (wltich were to vision of the circle completing 

111* ehimmdrl ilm.-ii in rim 1Q31 .lit i if _n .... ■ i j s' j __ 


old man nearing death, tho young 
boy setting our, meet in a mutual 
delight of discovery, and “ this 


.... ..J.v ...iuvii ;r VJMUII VI Lite UIV1C lUiHIIIGIIIIB 

lie summed down in the 1931 edi- f (self was ail the mind desired, so 
lion) seem suited to the whole marvellous ir was ", So far so good, 
iounng mood and concepilon of But the sequel strains our patience, 
the denouement. 

* t Ar t and Hector fall into die pool, 

•wS If IS? # £ 2 ? Morning waken in anotJier counliy- where 

J?!* £ imn, f: they have a series of frightening 


r iQ 3 i\ j. waxen in anauier 

ride (1931), If one reads it inline- *ii-v Hava a aprino 
d ate 1 / aftor 77m n,*.> Je H 16 * . n8Vfl * M “C9 


E frightening 
irn to their 


km f r lliar In the last 

fetesnaai' 


TioirVifi. *„ emn., h « . tn«m as tney recover on tlie batik, u 

sr bnX^,'« y j&ag^F thS &■*■£** bSSMs sns 

,„„__l_ nok ^ <ue . Hclueved at the tempt ro marrv a whimsical! v used 


**{£; Mmpt to many a wWmsically used 
one h e iMtii "»« K Ce,l,c mycology arid a swingeing at- 

The GrJ^ PnaS (l “ ck on modern materialism, techno- 

there il V .fn l L ^ ] °gy, ««d institution alfeation’ It does 

TSe is riffrtv not come oft the highly control- 
oft ™ XI “Paradise” be- 


lands c ’devo7?^i« 1 ' .iJuu “25 neath ‘ d*e pool, where Orwellian. 

Hie'ttsE rl h ir assM.asaa= a 

“- 0 ^- d -rMn E by hi! 

ip'fft. w “SSia." pursuers and all those who would 


oheral cnminuniKf V- «i5n P° m “W oeyond that to .the liberal- 

•BSSi bro hdr Xian !Sa£S3Z «»»« ai magic. The book Is 

Ss isssf- Jtsr * 3 * -“B «> ism! 

keeSiSJ ■ Sin ^® hermfin * to him ond that does not emerge so 

iMPfe iS SB, X W m Te ' C,e “ rIy Clsfl - 



i 

1 That’s how talkies were born 


Perpetuum immobile 


threo Idler novels, la to become 

nover showed so vividly again. It js 
Me Stmt and town (and indeed, 
the influence of Lawrence is .clear 
in sevA-al scenes and- in the style,' 
Hmuglfcthe total effect Is quite dif,*. 
ferent,- and .immediately distinc- 
tive). ‘Hugh MacDlarmld was not 
wrong ;• in being . impressed by 
Gunn’s potential tvhen he included 
a review-article on the booje in'hjs 
Cori ta foporarj) . Scottish • Studies of 
1926, rhe Grew -Coast Is written Jn 
a heavy, brooding style with muiiy 
ropedtfons, jaiwtife, linkings • beck 
and- forward, The ** grey coaSt" of' 


» V I 1 4 IB illUI V 

notably emphasised thwl in the 
earlier book, and indeed the 1 HHl. , , ^ 

change is ndt unlike that hi the - I 
!?? c J , “P t ' er of William Golding’s J- II Hill. 

The Inheritors/ from the .iriuffled 

world of the Neaiidev thalers to the — gSJig __ 

chatter or Homo sapiens. r» n *_i ■ 

, Gunn's peculiar sympathy with W ^»™W Beer 
the young growing mind gives =---- " r 

«■ VFS U^pA e :t'X 

ivhen Hugh _ls _ collecting bait on CTnlldcted Tales 'im 


Thunderbolts and daggers 


L r ftfi u * <€Ma,,y Shelley shall In- ‘ lisli iiml d.-velop ihc lurid histsrinl 
"'y tumb-smd wliy > 1 ihpim-s, (| l0 Gothic homui, * 


— _ vi hi. h Jiaitf nut,* V 

tumal flaiman-noacMiig whera his Pf «“ 
tense aindedes era only a part of as 


». ^Johns 


University 


his overall mixed sense of excite- „ - 

ment ond^ awe, in that world of ■ ? Sivift as light and as cheering was 
feature and of man within natural M.Mea that broke in upon mot. 
Ri|t haw vivid each moment, how • What terrified mo will tomtfv. 


But how vivid each moment. How 
steep; each fear I , ft Yet the bdok Is 
eqyajljr convincing .at points of 
external ..drama 


. _ ,r , my • i * ui-iii mo Mimic flomni, m 

i- ,ur i 1 K P r,,|,v Hoiiianiif Mm si hi I ides, and As. 

„' QI1 ! 0 ‘ Maiy Irolawny -wiiulil vivid I iii|ilnusibi lilies (freak ’Bit. 

mnrninnfiu » St **. |M ' 0,, y u,,tI nesses, iiisiant rcpcntSnrtri tbl 

nutrgi ually muro expensive. .,p,n-,ilt«.\ tu her amfher m&t 

v A- nt she began Shu likewise needpd woT*,^ 
J®* J ,lf I ttvlll Ight qldto plcusuni. Ikr Tin* ii.im»tive skill which 

conduct remained Maid and lies- iri.ivnl in many pwiK* { 

:a ic, .,.?.^ uc i al l v , tnmpHi cd Hnni/ii'iistein, though slgolflifj 
"S* of -Mtiiy Williams, her mn in the nirrlul account 

sunow . as u n imam it iimn-.hi N canilna in llhi Jj* 
it. win., ii iii-'.ri ml her in thesf «wl«. 
"J" ] ‘"•••■hnliiiK events of “Tbe Sdf 

ML"* *°" lfor I ei '. of Md .women, iVuvaui ■* are ludicrously 


I'l-ivril 


i'ltiiikrnsU'iii, though slgulllrpis 
mn in the n irrlul account « ^ 

■ i • ■ 1 1 1 i • - 1 's condiiR in lif«i w. 

n il her in these aioriw.,™* . 


, By Philip French 

.f ; ~ 

t ■ - 

4 CAKUOl.l, and GARRETT GRAHAM : 

( Queer People 

fli 265pp. Curbondale : Southern 

► Illinois University Press. $7.95. 

\ The modest purpose of the "Lost 
t American Fiction " series is to 
I resurrect pre-war novels of con- 
I tiouing social and literary merit, 

} rather than to rediscover fuigotrcn 
‘ masterpieces, and the latest addi- 
'! tlou to the series Is a real find, 
i Queer J’eop/e is a funny, scabrous, 

, £ ramshackle picaresque novel about 
u , Hollywood in the late 1920s and is 
i almost certainly the first work of 
fiction to cover the coming of 
{ Round. Its central character is T. A. 
1 White, known as Whitey, a charm- 
l ing, golden-hearted heel u looking 
' L like a little boy and acting like a 
satyr”. After endless brushes with 
'die law os an itinerant journalist, 

} Whitey drifts into Hollywood to 
; find himself in turn a highly-paid 
, wree n writer, a publicity agent, a 

C lmp, a screenwriter again, and u 
rotlicl pianist. Then the talkies 
•rrtve and Whitey is rescued from 
the whorehouse piano (though he 
. prefers it to the film studio — “you 
work with a better class of people ”) 
to engage in a different form of 
pros tit u don: providing the singing 
voice for u silent star trying to make 
It in the sound era. 

Whltey’s trouble is that he can’t 
; control Ids honest streak. His 
natural inclination towards lechery, 
treachery and idleness is coustantfy 
Interrupted by embarrassing ges- 
tures of idealism : he drunkeuly 
blurts out the truth about Holly- 
wood before an assembly of stars 
- gathered to pay sycophantic tributn 
to a movie magnate’s talentless son, 
j -1 blackmails a corrupt producer to 
^ make him fulfil a promise to an 
7! -Innocent young actress, commits 
£: perjury (and nearly goos to tlie 

S' .gallows) to save the same girl’s 
. reputation. The character of Whitey 
da pure Jimmy Cagney, who played 

E mu Almost Identical role in Hard to 
y Handle at Warner Brothers in 1933. 
1 The only early Hollywood novel 
X n, Mt people can name is Harry Loon 
r. Wilson’s good-natured comedy, 
•ii. Merton of the Movies, published fit 


m* .i i it ii ncr in men -r , 

tiimiihliiig events of 
t’l-ns.ini ■» are ludicrously “f 
-.tout’d, mid “ The Evil EJ a ..j* 


roped tlon 8, jmotits, linkings back define^,, particularly 
and- forward, The - grey coait" of' bf the aea storfo in 


Merton of the Movies, published in 
1922 and successfully filmed the fnl- 


A world at war 


lowing year. Other novels of the 
time — Rend Clair’s Atlanis (1925) 
among them — are largely forgotten, 
but they too were light-hearted, 
farcical or fantastical comedies, if 

f un wanted to remain in the film 
msincss you didn't write serious 
novels that might annoy the hyper- 
sensitive monopolists who employed 
you. In 1935. in a preface to an 
English translation of Adams (pub- 
lished here as Star Turn), Clair re- 
marks that the reader shouldn't 
expect real candour in a movie novel 
by him until he “ has ceased to exer- 
cise a profession in which, of all tho 
tnlonts one may employ, the must 
useful is often a talent for diplo- 
macy 

It took the radlcalizatlon of a 
generation to produce that wave 
of novels in the late 1930s that used 
Hollywood and its Las Angeles sur- 
roundings as a microcosm of 
America, an image of American dec- 
adence and exploitation, and a 
distorting mirror in which to seo 
the absurdity of contemporaiv life 
—They Shoot Horses, Don’t They?, 
The Dny of the Locust, What Maxes 
Sammy Rim ?, The Last Tycoon. 
These books confirmed the exist- 
ence of the Hollywood novel as a 
specific genre — like the war novel, 
or, later, the campus novol. Even 
then Fitzgerald was fearful lest 
a novel might jeopardize his 
livelihood, Had Budu Schulbc'rg was 
approached by Hollywood com- 
munists to have him tone down 
bis cri deisms of this fount of 
the people’s art. Fitzgerald’s 
fears were wpll-founded, for his 
story “Crazy Sunday” had been 
withdrawn from Hearst’s Cosmyuo - 
titan in 1932 on the grounds tiiot 
various Hollywood figures, ariiong 
them Norma Shearer and Irving 
Thalberg, might be offended. 

First published In 1930, Quear 
Pcojjfe anticipates much in ‘ these 
later novels, and although there is 
no reference in Fitzgerald’s writings 
to it, one Infers from Jay Martin’s 
biography that Nathanael West 
knew the novel, and Schulberg 
in an afterword to the new edition 
tells us that it was the one really 
impressive Hollywood novel in, the 
batch he read while preparing for 
What Makes Sammy R\in? Thorc 
is a lot of Whiitey in Fitzgerald’s 
Pot Hobby and Scnulberg’s Sammy 
Click, and die seedy ambience in 
which he lives closely parallels that 
of Day of the Locust, If ever a 
rediscovered book deserved to be 


culled seininu), this onu does. Yet • 

Queer People stands up today not n T rt liti Qtnrrnnb- 
Just as a bridge between the curlier JOIH1 otlHTOCK 

comic novels and the serious fiction 

of the following decade, but as a — — 7 - - — — 

minor work (n its own right. Tho NATHALIE SARRAUTE 
idea of Hollywood as “ the oddest « disent les imbdclles ” 
city in America” “the biggest 193pp. Paris : Gnllimar 
roulette game in the world”, and a 
collection of lunatic asylums, whs 

not yet a commonplace notion in The novels oE Nuthi 
1930, and Queer Fconle gave it rank as applied Exists 
substantial form. The bizarre locul as such arc the witti 
architect ure, for instance, that was fined applications whi 


193pp. Paris : Gallimard. 27fr. 


easily found which make particular 
ideas the property once and for all 
of a particular class of person. Tlius 
the words “disout les imbeciles ” 
form a conclusive, ready-made alibi 
for whoever first cites some current 
opinion and then rises above it by 
attributing It to those of lesser in- 
telligence than himself. The One, 
in this novo), wishes above nil else 


not yet a commonplace notluu in The novels oE Nathalie Snrraute to bo adjudged Intelligent by the 
1930, and Queer Fconle gave it rank as applied Existentialism, and Other, wishes to look into the eves 
substantial form. The bizarre locul as such arc the wittiest, most re- of those around him and see veffec- 
architecture, for Instance, that was fined applications which that now ted there his own excellent idea of 
to be so important in subsequent cob-webbed philosophy has had, himself. The phrase in question is a 
books, is acutely observed, as when more than atoning, with their bre- decisive blow struck In self-defence, 
Whitey arrives at a star's palatini vity and malice, for the unsmiling enabling someone who Is appalled 


the unsmiling 


residence: “It was a very odd turaidltLes nf L'Etrc at le nian t. 
house, he decided from what lie “ disent les imbeciles ” is again 


books, is acutely observed, as when more than atoning, with their bre- decisive blow struck In self-defence, 
Whitey arrives at a star's palatini vity and malice, for the unsmiling enabling someone who Is appalled 
residence : “It was a very odd turgiditLes nf L'Etr c at le nian t. 10 find himself thought unintelligent 
house, he decided from what lie “ disent les irnWcile; ” is again jo turn the tables on the world at 
could see of It as he beat the largo proof that, in the right hands, large and declare his credential: 
bronze knocker upon the futuristic Sartre’s abstractions ’can make for to bo thought just the opposite. 
half-Chinese, half-Grand Rnplds 'high social comedy. Mme Sarraute Inasmuch ns anything happens 
door." is a specialist in the warfare be- m "disent les imbdeifes ” it is this, 

. twoen those traditionally dlsem- the making of a quite undeserved 

The book is perceptive in its bodied adversaries, the One and name for wisdom and intelligence 
account of the mechanics and the Other, and in tlie Bad Faith and the elevation of a non-entity 
machinations of tho film business, which believes that the words we into an Authority, 
and encapsulates in a half-dozen use take permanent and adoquate In fictional terms the process Is 
impressionistic paragraphs the panic hold of reality and so arrest the tho one by which “characters” are 


brought about “because 1 New worrying processes of change. 


York mammy singer had 


It la chiefly the authority of the 


I 115 timo and money -on a tlurd-rato spoken judgments wo dally pass on 
picture for a third-rate company one another which comes under fire 
-in other words, by rii a coming in « disent les imbdeiles Mme 
of sound. Moreover, die book is Sarraute submerges as waspislily as 
to an astonishingly bold degree ever beneath tho reassuring surface 
a ronton a clef to the Hollywood 0 f conversational exchange to com- 
01 that period. Real celebrities nnrn t-h* nWftln o. Iinennkan ami 


ot that period. Real celebrities 
are introduced in a neutral fashion 
under uhdr own names, but they 
and others also appear thinly 
disguised as Moe Fislibeiu (Samuel 


made, and Mme Sarraute hero pur- 
sues It ta the limit, to the point, 
for example, where someone's 
obvious inconsistencies or contffr 
dictions themselves becomo an attri- 
bute: “Jo u’oi Jamais vu quelqu'un 
d'auasi chaugeant.” As a dramatized 
analysis of the way in which char- 
acters in novels are both fabricated 


2i ■ j rs ii ^°ni aPPear tJUiUy necessarily conventional publication 
c F l 8 JS? i,1 z (S , a ! t I!Jf 1 BB words/ Language has not tii e rer 
Goldwyu), Jacob Schmalz (n kindly sources, nor those who use it the 

Incentive, to register the full 


pare the shifting, unspoken and actors in novels are both fabricated 
finally unspeakable realities of by novolists and understood by 
thought arid feeling with their readers, " disent les imbiciles ,, is 


goose”. The book’s ribaldry 
(on die first page a movie star 
welcomes the fact that “his tests 
— both film and Wasserman — had 
turned out favorably”), cynicism 
aiid cheek recall many movies from 
the early sound era — that golden 
period before , the suffocating 
enforcement of tlie Hays Office 
Code in 1934. Like those films It 
is also shallow and slick. Along 
with tlris goes an openness In the 
expression of racial sneers and 
epithets that might shock many 
readers today. Dollar bills are 


necessarily conventional publication a delight Mme Ssrreute's small 
as words. Language has not tlie re- but potent seen oh seem to take place 
,J®f 0U scnmaiz in kitiaiy 80Urce y nor those who use it the for the most part between the mem* 
5 of tycoon, Lari Lnommlo), incentive, .to register the full bars of the same, anonymous 
n eC ir55 subtlety and mobility of what is family, but once or twice a proper 
» y e .'. going on in tlielr bruins. There Is name is invoked as if to remind uj 

a conspiracy of the lazy and the of what we must, in lier novels, do 

fearful to prevent too much by vritiiout. "We can do without namei 
way of open expression of these very well. Like all good ExlBten- 
erratic impulses. Mme Snrraute's tiollats, Mme Sarraute distrust! 
sneakers look for asyluni to their them because they impose an uu- 
cllchds, and e.etacli predicates to real degree of psychological cohen 
their, nearest and dearest .which exice ; in this well- made subversive 
Immobilize them ns surely as if and Intelligent novel sho shows tha) 
they were already dead. you can be a moralist without hnv- 

And what goes for human beings uig to fall back on such outwore 
goes for ideas too. Labels arc constraints. 


n n i-o U ^ fiihmr Pnnf . aubt;let y anti mobility of what IS 

rte < wiSw Gry ? , .V..5? ^I.? 1 fcL"!? going on in their bruins. There Is 
(Jeon Harlows fiiture husband, a conspiracy of the lazy and the 

ffu, fearful to prevent too much by 
J mme ? , ® tely way of open expression of these 
recognizable at. this distance. Among erra tic impulses. Mme Snrraute's 
those glimpsed in a couple of lines a p Cok6rs look for asyluni to their 
If Gloria Swansons aristocratic cllchdi, and attach predicates to 
French husband, ref en-ed to as their nearest and dearest .whlcli 
“tho f egg that laid tha goideii immobilize them ns surely as If 


they were already dead. 

And what goes for human beings 
goes for ideas too. Labels arc 


atant threat ' of poverty, and r the 
■ a moved i alternatives of- emigration 
: to v .me slums of Glasgow- or* die 
remote \vo rid of Canada ”, spreads 
its SMso of - decay and stasis 
through the web of huiriah rela- 
tions itrthe community : “-che -ever^ 
lasting .grey vagueness of tiie 
rroft“j “the unconjclous did the. 
reasoning , ^ , .on the grey coast ” { 
“how sane cbuld, stare at a grey 
thought”, . *• 

, IMaggfe, the ceqin^’Character.-.U' 
t fine> Btudy.“ih sensitive fnarticu- 
wey, Cdught'betweeit two men — Tul- 
:.Jach •" (he ; sensual .farmer to whom 
she ■ fa as v 1 l«u ally .-bein promised in 
. svamafce by- her 'misariy - untie 
•’ Jeonil, and Ivor the young seaman. 


gradual Jiomecoming. of tlie fishing- 
boats. This is .almost . setpieco, • 
•with built-up dtscrintivd power ond 
a posed, sculptural disposition of* 


riii -L u * V'*“* wu V or CO cermy others is 

i& h 3 rfl '- z'P ? dmlt * 2 n ® «Ew dWef ends' oLUtetature : 
'ro M 8tUJ t}, «® .i tp aWa i“ h thrilling horior, to maka 

■and ?s^ m. mfhv n K25 d jL now “ ifc tl, , e ^ Ba ^ ^ead to look feund/w 
■ before liim Y h-d knowi 11 arid, quicken ’the 

ueioramm . . . heatings of the heart 'V This was 


'The Wo 
nearor I 


---.—•a® w. wit. iic«i[ » 

roinen had "drawn a' little what r eadtr wanted 
the . knot of men by ' the %.** v ” 1at ^ w®* aagef 

Vflter. nnrl ihal- ShA. anil .1 


■ AnBy iOOKefl like a : 

, J group- caught in a grey. .d*wn of 
: history, .or legepd,- their , separa, 
.tenets- f lorn the men fetefiil' 4n«l . 


§Mm 

10 a great' deal of trouble in “ r * he has Ws hat W- -. u 

“?i ,l d J^.l he ?e texts, and wj owe The clichii wuW hij SE-: 

Jana Austen, The* gf,* ik 

because tbey Willoughby’s 
W1 ' * say nothing ot Henry * 



jBy Michael Neve 

yiM JEAL I 

Until the Colours Fade 
ffipp- Hamieh Hamilton. ' £4.50. 

Pm Jeal’s Until the. Colours Fade 
opens in a small cdtton mdll-town in 
Uucasblra in the 1850s, as a strike 
py cotton workers is brokeu up by 
weal militia iu an effort to keep 
wder for the coming elections. 
Joseph Braltihwaite, a newly rich 
mill-owner, is standing as a Tory, 
rith backing from Lord Good child, ' 
local landowner whose social 
scendaucy over Bvalthwafte doeB 
ot preclude his accepting from him 
n-efty loan to maintain mortgaged 
nates tana a Manchester mistress. 
Uongside , this familiar deal 
etween land and new, industrial 
lonQ y, another alliance Is being 
armed : Tom Strickland, an artist 
Jim missioned to paint the Bralth- 
imtcs, finds' an unlikely but 
Jitense friendship with Magnus 
•rawford, the black-sheep younger 
” another landowning farnuy, - 
agritfs. hail . just returned from • 
ors in minor colonial service, ’dis- 
ec f e d anti radical j 'he and ■ Tom 
1 . Involved in opposing Brlaith- 

^ s electioneer In s metloda. 


sexual plans, and has an affair with 
the artist Strickland. 

Tho Crimean War takes up tlie 
second half of the novol, and in 
Tolstoyan fashion tho arena of war 
heightens and decides the fates of 
the characters, all of whom are in- 
volved in different ways — Magnus 
as a Journalist, Sir James and his 
son Charles as naval commanders, 
Tom as a war artist, arid so' ori. Mr 
Teal's eye for historical detail la at 
Its sharpest in this war world. The 
battle scenes, end especially the 

naval aspect of the Crimean coiw 
filet, are comprehensively and 

minutely drawn: gangrene, freez- 
ing mud and crisp, starched table- 
cloths aboard the admiral’s flag- 
ship. Those, who survive the 

struggle ; are heirs to a faded, 
passionless' ' future S' . die coder 
consequences of the . war are central 
to the hovel’s interests. 

Until, the Colours Fade, is a long 
book, but woH worth it. - What -taunt 
have been extensive background re- 
search shows, as always, in the 
details which are gathered with a 
naturalist’s attentiveness: the pur- 


ul 8 4 ofecjjoheerfiig . methods, 
icn include /buying .votes from. 
£<*** of . local freetaod, arid 
ang hired thugs to give dny; 
'Ponents serious discouragement, • • 

;Pt Fe a H ot on polling ' day, 
ri Lord Goodchlld iS*Uied while 
® - , ‘ e deeta the Peferloa-llke 
l h« Cavalry-. This leaves 
fodchild s haughty- widow, Helen, 
;s0taeoae . yrtth money 
puan to prop., up the . estates phe 
ea on , - Sir . James Crawford. 


child’s hew hunting boots are. vipvn 
by hla . Manservant* for- two weeks, to 
break ' them in. : Tlni; Jeal - a)sQ 
handles his atabmous range of set- 
■ tings with - Cbqslder'pble;' craffamah- 
ship and writes smooth, refreshldg 

f iroBe.. Wh'4 soparatea the book 
rota: the average Competent histori- 
cal rravel'is Its poiltical iptelllgence. 
The jtixtaposiuqn, ,of tljie English 
political and jsdcl'al landscape .wltji 
the Crimea is well: done,'- combining 
the International and the Intprpfer- 
sooial without being heavy-bended. 


happily refei-red to as " Jewish 
flags” ond the word "Idka 1 * is 
freely used: “I’d ranker trust even 
a idko than the shanty Irish, 
anytime.” : 

Who were the Insolent authors of 
this outrageous squib? Asked to 
guess their identity one might have 
suggested Bon Hecnt and Charles 
MacArthur—tho tone fits, they came 
to Hollywood at this time, and 
Whitey arrives in town clutching 
a copy of Hechtis Count Bruga, has 
served his newspaper apprenticeship 
iu Chicago, and sells a scenario that 
closely resembles Hechtis Under- 
world. Or perhaps Herman and 
Joseph Marildawicz- Certainly 
the book is the work of someone 
who knew- the Hollywood scene inti- 
mately. Mr Schulberg in his essay 
merely says that tbe authors were 
brothers, while a- dust-jacket .note 
says that “nothing is known about 
Carroll and Garrett Graham ?\ Queer 
People went through 'eleven print- 
ings -in lp3i, and there weira two 
sequels* about Whitey’s ■ adven- 
tures In N«w ' York and Europp-j. 
’kfter that . ihe ..aupiora “seem to 
.-have disappeared Carroll’s “last 
•* known plate of residence (1961) was 
New York City and Garrett Graham’s 
(1971) was North Hollywood”. One 
remains puzzled , and dissatisfied 
.with Matthew. Bruccoli, the editor of 
the series, for riot having found out 
more about the Graham .brothers. 


SaulBellow 

TO JERUSALEM ANjD BACK 

. A Personal Account 

Tha Aral aon-flolioh work by tho amhor. of Humboldt's Gift 
anti Ihs winner of ilia 1078 Nobel Prize '-for. Literature. 

“Mr Bellow must be among the moat intelligent and imagin- 
ative of living Americana , < , (he) writes so warmly and well 
about his Israeli Mends that anyone who know that country 
will surely be vividly reminded of all that he 'found so lovable 
about ft." 

Philip Toynbee, The Observer 
An Alison Pres* Book £3.90 

Piers Paul Read 

POJLONAISE 

“The wide-ranging plot, the control end vigour of the afory- 
telliftg soon got me' in a firm half-Nelson from which there 
was no escape*' 1 

• Jill Neville, The Sunday Times 
“Elegantly written « «' a beautifully organised exterior/i a 


guage." • • • • 

An Alison Press Book 


IsabelQulgJy, The Financial Times 


*;Wr . James CrawtpfU. 
.rather.- , Criiwfova's naval . 
®* a rear-adtnjrol take hltn 


. s* : War threatens lit the 
••• ®nd- { Helen* ■ hdr :'-6 ocmu 
fengenientq. 


n&at hjstria-lcal itydsis 1 j iq. partfgtihK*' 
the' figure bf i Tbm th^ arltiaf- 7 - 
-dWl.ass6j;atrug|ling : ^ bdr-iw^dij^ltU 
pretty: qlack criritf^s rptoer iinreal- 
: HistpsiC 0 l riOv'elsr-Hnd this is a v&ry 


' The Gay i’hofHix (192pp. Gq^Iancz. 

.- £3.40) Is the. fortieth ..crime nbvel, 
published under , tba taapia}. . nf, 
Michael Inries, soma of whqse ftark. . 

[ ranks, among .the best , evet.^rntteri; . 
. ■' in thi? 1 genres HM novej ■ w s . , 

. remitaac^c nfr;'tte jegrliei' pnen in 
"many" Ways} Mr Innos’i rtylisieu, 
donnish prose has dismissed before 
> ..such - themes as', seemingly Identical 
■ brothers : who change places with 
• one . another, boats adrift In ' tiw ,' 

' Souti Pacific, paintings:; by .Qara- . 
vagg 0 and. so ’’on. . There, la tapTO 
or (ranker,, physical. 1 and : •sdSeuaj ; 
v . detauftitsh hpfbraj ibht m' .Tnnes’a 
t rustics iStill use archaic vocabulary 
aUd lUs upper classes still con vprsa ; 
'In literally unspeakable diolbayOi i"‘; 


Davld Beaty " ■ 

THE WATER JUMP 

The Story of Transatlantic Flight 

• “With froquently hklr-rdiamg detail, Beaty , . . has woven t ho 
economic and ; sopial $story of transatlantic flying into an. 
irroaistiblo adventure story. A marvellous book ~ guaranteed 
to take at least three hours off any long-distance air journey." 

'■ Andrew \ViIsMi Kvo Ohiervei! , 
-Illustrated t . C4^Q 

- ; V dfohSlBanvilie ■ . 

f :: : HOCTO^t COPERNICUS 

; Evokes that rarest 61 Joys, : pitfe inteUectua]' enlfghtenment, i 
and its dark qbunferfiomr, emotional Isolation. . . , Above all, >. 
he enters ihtd th 6 emotional lives of even his minor ■ cb ar rioters 1 
1 sq; thoroughly -811:3 convinoi ngly that the reader cannot escape.;-! 
»iimhediateihvolvomenti >r ‘ . ! > -•» ■ 

/ r T Jeremy ff rooks, The Sunday Ttetf* ; 

t * v . ' • *. 13.90. ' 
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paragraphs have been milled to slppi, Vigo who i 

clarify particular aspects of I he immense North W '■ 

American system. Mother Cabrlnl whodi/^' 


Vindicating the Italians It „ Han . T ~. _ 

^ In die process some, though not c.!rin T l 8rants much 

n.^n ' ii. 1 '"'" 1 -! ^ States the faults, vices, and crimes stamp, and they come off well. The all, of tlio mistakes that marred the rgjij °* Vito mZL C : 

of Italians, both as a race and as chapter on La Guurdio, indeed, is first edition have been corrected, 

individuals, are much belter known one of the best in tho book, and and a few new ones added. I hose ."I' 0 ” 00 nt «Uj endu 

than their merits.- should be compulsory reading for cail perhaps be forgiven ; wliut is ,uu ^ 1 n,, ‘ 

Filinnn \fn 77 pf f rtr Instance has a aI1 tl,ose misguided people who still unforgivable is tho general slnpni- Grout importance |« , 

1 ace *in ° j^i^r i cun°h is tor^ only "for think. of Italians in terms of "doles ncM and even s.upidlty of li.e Hio . mmrchiic 

ivuli 


By Filippo Don ini 


ERIK AMFTTIIHATROF i 

I flail di Colombo 

St or la degli Italian! ri’Am erica 

329pp. Milan : Mursia. L7.000. 


His foolish behaviour in’ divulging 
a Jefferson letter which was meant 
to be confident)! a], but who knows 
that for b long time he was Jeffer- 
son's trusted adviser, the State of 
. . Virginia's agent in Eurupe, and Ihe 

The reputation of Importer of a variety of grain called 

*• Mazzei corn " which sprend all 


America’s medicine man 



has never been high. Although, 
■with the possible exception of the 
Vikings, Italians were the first 
Europeans to land in the New 
World, they were the last to settle 
there ; Dutch, British, French, Irish 
Germans. 
before 
looked 

grants, with a status generally 
(though not always) just a little 
above .thni of Negroes. 

They came mostly from rho soutb 
of Italy, as . poor and Ignorant 
Roman Catholic peasants with no 
English, and they reacted to the 


over the country ? A pall of ignor- 
ance and prejudice prevents the 
average American from appreciat- 
ing the contribution of Italians to 


tion to the service of mankind. The 
missionary who persuaded the King 
of Spain to introduce more humane 
regulations for Indian mine-workers, 
and the pioneer who first brought 
'catrie to Texas and fruit trees to 
California, deserved as full a treat- 


giiagc is not the Italian which is * ,WI » whom Marzei sont 
-spoken In Italy, hut inure like the ? l,n ,0 work on tho Canltn] ue 
bastard language uf Jlrnokiyn '“Klun, nor Brumtdl who iS‘ 


Italians. 

In n book which aims at rchuhlli- 
inting I ( ali an- A meric ims every 

effort should have bean made lii 


i ho dome with some , 
rnorfl 


since Mr AmflAtf ^ 
u musical fu iiniy. | s M. £7*1 
linliuu musicians, who d!d& 

til llll'll mivirnn 


NEIL COUGII LAN : 

Young John Dewey 

An Essay in American Intellectual 

History 

187pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£6.45. 


trim Dewey is an elusive character 


By Lewis Feuer 


faith. Mr Coughlsu refers to the 
“ therapy of self-abnegation " which 
so many of that generation soiiglu. 
The countless committees und 
causes to which Dewey gave his 


than lie allowed iu become public ; 
we can better understand Ids 
assault on " private knowledge ” 
and emphasis on com muni cat ion 
when wc recognize that no phlloso- 


nume during his. long life were his pher in modern times so much sup- 


Jol 

for 


a biographer. He told his 


moral equivalent for the vanished 
God, his makeshift " unity " and 
** wholeness ” (how he loved such 
words n for that which he had lost. 
Naturally, he concerned himself 
with education much as did his 


in turn puritan Anuria ff 
nf the greatest musical rife*. 
I hi* world. Caruso and 

is. STftr.wa ffa ESEE&92& saSiiw 

toi fiSTM previous ed’lriori *£* •*? £ H? SSSJSSS 

Amfithoatrof himself reliable ? In ?f this .book .another native of S,« N °L n I]‘ 9f*"» 


daughter, Lucy, that he knew that fellow philosophers of that place 
someone would be wanting to write and time, Felix Adler, Thomas 
his life after he died, and that he Davidson, Hall, and Janies. It was 
wanted his personal papers des- to be expected that Dewey’s 
troyed. Dewey’s poems of love and influence on American teachers 
religion narrow]; 


pregsed and obliterated the Individ- 
ual source from ids writings. That 
Is why Mr Cough Ian’s story, despite 
his fine scholarship, remains trun- 
cated, anil we must await the publi- 
cation of further documents. 



A few side points. Mr Cnugldnn 
fortunately dues not incline to u 
Vermont mystique In dealing with 

— — — ............... w.. ............... .v.v.w.o Dewey’s life; we might add that 

religion narrowly escaped the would be preeminent; Adler was a Bdrlington was not an idyllic co'fh- 

waste basket. Confronted bv such Kantian Jew tiying to start a new munlty; a town of 7,000 people, 'it 

resistance. Neil Co ughlan has religion, Da via son was too un- had none the less more tnao e 

none the less written the finest -bia- attached and uncommitted. Hall was hundred prostitutes because It was 
graphical study of Dewey that has arrogant and Iconoclastic, while a centre of lumber transport. Also, 
yet appeared. James, who bad grown up with a 

The stages In Dewey’s early evo- given to Fourlerist enthu- 

* - — J the slusir, s, could not himself wax 

enthusiastic over causes, circles, 
and cliautauquas. Dewey alone 
summoned teachers to a mission as 
the new elite to guide America 
toward the cooperotive common 


Fob Woodrow Wilson they had' ti,e 19 k Gff Hoover Repor 
ther skill npr energy nor any „9?? a 


by" convincing evidence : statistics 

sr 
0.! 

Ioj 

mtT, nomSar ifalrty-aine ‘Argeptiria, ' frtene the number - of 
..ere lynched dr ■' shot L by Ifalien Immigrants is even greater 
vigilantes In. the United States be- than in the Umtod States. ,-A 

4 and 1 ' 1915;' nnH oIhvJh' > >n.ki i-L ntii-Av*/ fVrt tlwL M-atil nntnrr 


initiative of quick intelligence "j ha ■ formed only 0.02 py cent .of ! Amdrk 
liked the Chinese better. Given c ?ns of Italian origin. And, 'offer 
that this was the attitude, o* mi. fl'k no Mafia- exists In Brazil' or 


■IS The vanishing Irish 


_ _ men 

Italians ' were 


— north-east corner of Ireland whose origins, th.it makes the ntbt 
emigration was duo to ihe works and their ascent from ilw litei 1 

nnnimi /if Hm \1nermi.. ..C IV... . .. i\._r ■ 


By B enedict Kidy - gompx .of the Marquis iif ikiuegali. inieresting ro Protour HcCdfca 

- i.v; -.•» . . - — {. no i concentrated famines uf the uml in us. They were a ph* a 

Wrm?il? 8 ™t« nd J 9 ^ Si M aild « el 1 ev ^^ ‘.Tbfc’ fchaptbh on the-- Navigators, LAWRENCE i ftlcCAFFRnv . 184 5 s ' ns , lve 0,1 know, set the a lnw amtoi tier ‘ 

,n N ? w on Enrico Tonn, oud on exiles from ^ wccai-i-rby . exodus going, poor people .viiling .solidly estuhiis 

a west from a doomed land und under mostly from 
Press conditions i of tho tpaxt deplm-.ihle there before them: too ant li 
hardship. It may bo iliiit iiumv nf i lie Imh« had suddenly inriM* 

, — — sm Ps that tho emigrant* sailed in enchained island. 

colonel- In the Civil War, American — were not all that far mvtiv fruin (he 

iBul .amd amateur archaeologist Twenty or more veers ago an Jwrracoon* ; except tlmt the travel- 


years, George 
two men, both of evangelical tem- 
perament, feeling their religious 
creeds imperilled, sought for some 
substitute that would withstand 
scientific and philosophic criticism. 
As members of the generation of 
the 1880s, they turned first for 
their answer to psychology, that 
new burgeoning American frontier 
field. Psychology was regarded by 
Dewey as the philosophic science 


wealth. This wa9 his answer to the 
Spencerian Social Darwinism at the 
end of the nineteenth contury. 

Dewey was an embodiment of 
traditional America thinking and 
trying to accommodate Itself to the 
novel ideas of die twentieth con- 
tury. Though not himself die crea- 
tor of a new idea, he kept restating 
novel conceptions in a traditiona- oivfl . “V« 
list idiom ; he . articulated the ’ 
naturalism of the Chicago Renais- 
sance, end die socialistic aspiration 
of American prophets such as 
Edward Bellamy and Henry 
George in Hegelian language ; the 
ethics of democracy were commin- 
gled with experimental logic and 


Mr Cough lan does not allow suffi- 
ciently for the impact of the Civil 
War on the child John Dewey; 
there was a curious drama in tnc 
fadter who at the age of fifty wont 
ns a volunteer Into the Union 
Army, and the family which up- 
rooted itsoif to follow him toward 


ilbarhaunt, in die Hegelian sense, 
ao much so that his teacher G. 


tho line of battle. Mr Caughlan 
describes Dewey as a graduate 
student listening to such fellow stu- 
dents as Woodrow Wilson and par- 
ticipating " in one of the first 
great marshalings of American Pro- 
gressivism ". Actually Dewey's only 
recollection did not make Wilson 
into much of a student progros- 
1884 at the historical 
scmlhor, Wilson spoke eloquently 
against federal aid to education for 
Negroes, on the ground that i-t con- 
travened the powers of the states: 
Dewey rose to reply, but .what ho 
said failed to be recordod in tho 
minutes. 

The “American Victorious", In 
Mr Coughlan’s view, were a ** scat- 


priew CntfiQHc priest 


ilv«aUu. 4paghmri,iiiJjRven .(2 , WRSul : and amateur arphaeologist Twer _ _ . 

inged thelr n anierf fronl Parta In Cyprus, dud finally- as theaH&st, . ftp? ri wn Catholic priest with nn lew were not chained. Jlutihuvh.nl 
_ or from Fabbro to Smithv . .d tractor . of the Metro p&Ut an . an unurfuaf combi- ““la space, Jitd© food ur <wnJt.ui. il 

they were nop accepted aa ■ true Museum hi New York is i told ivylth n«ttott--tooiP& frenzj an'd^ wrote a facllItlSs. und sometime.-., n^u 1 h m,“ Iltl - 

American cjdzens, with equal rights, appropriate verve and luimoitfj I book 1 called The Vanishing Irish. brought raminu fovtr w li J,, ,|J '“Jf., £ a 

Th,to origin, 1 «„ remained, they wonder, however whclhe. ■ alllog H. l,a_d,h 0 on W n,e for a holiday them from ,i,e sad home. Il.ev 1 , ' l S J 


■w— • D»i* iwuemeui uiDjr uviiwtv*, niivuiiM < 

came- from the' backtvard, ignorant Cesnola into the limelight 


And than came tho Mafia. 


the land 


Ask 


serves ti 
doubtful 


Hj_l*e«» -H.I.W M.W LUUIO. . fihK ,, , . _ 

“F j:|f®nkee _to_ name a . famous dismissed, from. 


1’rufO'Mir McCaffrey rdm > 
“maivisis*'. It is M'tofMsw 
m .nli-mic wind, and nildfen 
tukni fur the name N m;# 
is it used In nta» 
Bsiha 
nib 

And 

supposed, «H w 


Artrtftan of Italian . origin and ha : Tapacioun Smu^ 
wl l^ay Al Caponq. Ho will prob- , n, ? d 
ably never have' /even heard oEJPet- *5i ■ 


v never have 1 . -even heard of Pet- 
ilno, who was as prominent In 
"wng the Mafia as Capone' was 
it. 'He may have 


nailvltu 

i-otinieied 


r iao proraiype or wnai no iyqna, moy ore Roing—ns tiio patrio- HUoiico irlckatcra Vhft'‘wmiM ««^»iivnr*ipprtfldnnihejhii»- 
taUan wants to be (and what tic bhronody used to so y. Thero wna ftoin ticket* u» nowhiiu d U to te MW, 

thlnk they aro) ; a groat deal of talk about the K * , 1 rough: against ,ii riib. «*• 

W - i T -:o - -- t . — Rdventurer at 

of Glprtnhil.or La Gp.ardla J .but,it . 

^ Amedeo Glanitinl and Pi 
mmy yhft fact is that In the United? Gunydia were, 'pen of a 


rosi .. 
fighting 
In p' 


Waa 
ear 3 


■”'/ 1 r •; — • wt.xuoi about the sub- Ti.ii i.i .* fought aiidinst .»» 

thrac- Ject at the time. An American w l- C b *H B c . til pnnhins of their hag- w»*upon%. They may, "ft 
munrine followed the' book with nu U° lh * .^‘^choly for ImmJ. liavo been lur^iedJiW 

in t » illustrated ' fanturn ' nnn w It was. that lm« imvox ih^r ihnv Mrttfutd weapons 


suown, tne worm 
psychology is ti' 
mind, psychology 
physics la the s 


the study of the 
„ rather than meta- 
physics la the study of tho uni- 
verse, of all reality: psychology is 
philosophic method". Dewey’s inter 
Dlogranhe 


intelligentsia n , they wero 
separated from, one another 


interpreted as the culmination of 

the natural history of thought. It Mr Goughian's view, were a "scat- 
-- -- — - -- . . , . . whs not so mucii his <r cultural tflrod, isolated pcopw s a would* 

«SSiHS nationalism" (? Mr Coiffn be — - 

experimental inoorlnRS. To I3ewey f i4.! n i. a \ j rfvu < an 

it seemed clear that “ as Hegel had ttm?ks) - drew mch men 08 

shown, the world is mind and since 

- '* TO|/IIJj kUI Ulfl 

can cultural nationalists ; i rather 
the magnetic power was iu this 
particular variety- of cultural 
nationalism that apotheosized 

American democratic reform as the 


biographers will long debate how 

much of tho Hegelian persisted in . cor01] y ot wiencino 

Dewey’s later pragmatic naturalism 
even as they argue today about the 
young idealistic Marx und the 
older deterministic one. 


enormous distances. Tlteir EnglisI 
contemporaries livlug near each 
other could enjoy the “ richness 
and density" of brilliant discus- 
sion ; the Americans, such ns 
Veblen and Dewey, one recalls, 
were slow of speech, os if oach of 
their words was an Intruder upon a 
bleflk, unwelcoming ehvlronment, 
and they were not used to being 


Qn(1 th wflra nQt u8eQ tQ Demg 
In Mr Coughlan s opinion. Dewey h aBr( j. The world of the young 
was fortunate in that unlike his John De wey, writes Mr Goughian, 
^eat contemporaries^ ^ JanieSj was ^ a -“ world without ecstasy". 


Blent tuiucii.i7uiu.ic5, was, a -"world witnout ecstasy ", 

Veblon, Santayana and Bertrand mar £ ed b y the “provincial isoln- 
B us a ell, lie was not afflicted with t j on »i 0 j American intellectual life, 
trouble of tho spirit . Dowey Yet we must remember that the 


NHL- 

(l 


.* f 


I : KARL BARTH : 

^ Ebcrhard^usch, . ••• . 

Using as faf as pissiblo Bartiils '-own words and' ^ 1 
M .; drawing -pxtansiyply on ! tantfliMiihed ietter^ ’and 
■ pthier ; infqrm al documents, liis„ last'. . assistant, has , ; .' .V; : 
i'S produefed whqt amounts to an autobiography, in a ■ 

. 'i:\nnlTuo way. lt .briiigS' to- life' ono of the great 


Christian thinkers and will 1 ' never bft superseded.-' 


■# 


''v1> 
■■ .>?r 


-■ ./ 


f *. .. With more than a hundred photographs,' ■ 

;f ; A Cliristia|fW ^^ledom- ■ 

;|:Moral 'fVf -and Love 
' Judgment >• :.U . ^n^w Kiphrnst«ne . :'v 

t ... w J T^e.prqToUndi^uggiJia.of • -*d'- 

J Philip Wogamnn . . <Hir1*^tm,-ti>. iriqke sente 

How. can Christiana assess bwlc.-fea- 

. ■ /c-/ trimt -Is right in . our -Com-'! ; r «' tSirw-'af mMs 'Wfc : W the . -. - t 
; • pH^^modoril Wtmld7 ■ r . light wt ; ;br ; God. ; 

l; :;-latlng.MidOry io praettee;:-. -i:‘ the raw matertSJ far H ■gffiR 
;S5- land; copcentcariiig ^spe-T' fiiirai fid^ment of- 1 , 

-'if da ! , y 00 social iMuea.; 

• : fe ^ ';:?5.75. Oong--; v.. 

■ scm prbss ltu . . •: 


isf-i',;. 

-,' v-; 


'I-':*/ 


-.•wn; 




, p)ie« ■»*«« m 

using them- 

they W J ssS 


£ 5 S 5 «SKr^. 

brhinT^^ $ I 

bLkTA* iwiwiK 8 scho . lar ^» exact power of England? Sean IVF^r.i^S Thcv licncfiMri , froma *2/5 
D ‘ £ Wpor« (n America, has said that after .. ,n of the Eitjdfth lWRuaga rtwg 

• it’ *'***'”• ">» "'1 iVSK-fS 

: v wKd-*d«MuAlki«'- iSS!? 110 !!!!?"? 3*wn»hou^« esmv*rsfed of them by' 

O'Connell. 

points our that PKJJLi f 


Mr Coughlan tends to regard 
Dewey’s intellectual evolution os _ 


Asioc^arion w»s 

* t . IH twill-, era Irish nsinmiU*® 

^ bssssi* 

S-rrss *• - p?,t 


';Sw|ryT 
■ tiflhpr :«r 

..m-ap-deL 

W7. : 

■It' coiiid ..ije-Jd 
tihnyltuous, 


sod sdmlni- 
rijles ecknnw- 
' the guilL 


VJSmSLm fflJtftjftsSW ss 



omSf.'- 

. yard B. 

ro^Rcdqpmici 


^I790th0re .-/Wen- yK 


tBbetv 
•to popid*. 

fder* were 
fflihr 




Thwe f»- 




intellectual grounds, not on emo- 
tional or psychoanalytical ones. 
11 Dewey beennte a Hegelian 
bccauso it was the best philosophy 
ho had yet seen ”, he writes. To 
which we must reioin that Dewey 
at the Johns Hopkins studied nor 
only with the Hegelian G. S. 
Morris but also with the scientific 
logician Charles S. - Peirce, to 
whose insights Dewey returned in 
subsequent years. But in the early 
1880s, Dewey- found Peirce too 
scientific, while Peirce seems to 
have regarded Dewey aa essentially 
a moralist who when he became 
the chief of “ the Chicago School 
led his students in. “a debauch or 
which 
expect 


r fixes, no discernible fnti- 
alienntlon." Yet Dewey too 
“ alii 


no itldes 
gue, no 

had his iddes fixes and "aiiena- 
atlon " that his plodding enrnest- 
ness concealed. There was, for in- 
stance, hts uncritical enthusiasm 
for the posture-elocutionist, F. Mat- 


from such a world, and Burlington, 
Vermont, could' be as full of fun aa 
Hannibal, Missouri. The young 

i ohn Dewey went canoeing up 
ake Champlain with his Friend 
John Biickham into Pronch Canada. 

— sw . _ Politics too was an exciting actlv- 

tliias Alexander. Then too, Dewey ^ fm 0c j w |th intense partisanship, 
was estranged not only from nig Dewey recalled thet as a lad ho 
native Vermont but periodically WB }ted at the telegraph office in 
from America as well. After his 1876 for the returns of the pres I - 

' — 4 " rhlno Ko Ma dential election. When the first 

reports indicated the election of 
the Democrat Samuel: J. Tllden. 
Dewey rushed up the lull to' tell 
his father at the grocery store. The 
old Civil War veteran replied 


two years in China, he wrote bia 
friend Tufts how reluctant he was 


to return to America, land of the 
rah-rah undergraduates; he ** felt 
more at home with the society- 
reconstructing Chinese students. 

loSe"" , r5SSS l n I g tyWcIT^nobody • P urI 2? u 1928, ■little more titan a sadly Then we fought the ’Civil 
“In 'his senses <fan exoect to in- *«»***« ln ** Soviet Union, Wa r in vain." Such was the 
fluence t?veivti«^cemiihv science u wbo SP Jnn 8 U0 ^ e did n ° l « oder ' reminiscence told by; Dewey to my 
ThS mo a shS^ disliS aroTe be^ *^nd, was enou^ w make Dewey teacher Morris. R. Cohen; One 
tween DdwevaS GStafvHdl.' ,ow f n e/travagantly un critic^ w i shes that Dewey had told more 
n -n? LZZ"?? encomiast For what he. described guch Btorias about .himself; hH 

reticence was personal rather 
. .. .... - than-.the, outcome of tho provincial 

years, later at cQcago “Inthted"'#. Jave^te^^Tmron^ 11 ; ■' ' 1 

sss-hS# slAw-’s 


wiild 

Above' 

Dewey 


Lastly, we must notice Mr Cough- 


Hflmg,. TT__ vnnn.fl.lnn Wall m HICUUKHOUl lua UlS wenay A.OOUJ, nt 

rSleffe H B mWh 2 Ha hp3 needed the stimulus and reassurance Ian’s unusual judgment that 

■ aheaJv’ of wilful personalitiesWils wife “Mead’s writings ' are probably 
' « Alice, Franklin Ford, Ella Voung, more lrapertant in the Intellectufl 


C.lboiic cMl 

hod iMIructed. MJSg.dlB 

' In i be #rt. of 

; sSf 

.erteg ajs igjf 

British 

isapa! .iv ""wwai “i 

Marth^AmCrlf* so much importance 

Norm Am«T W* ■ ■ n n t I tin P in L. * u , 


£?SWa» , -!S& TStikEi 


'TTa^iiatt I’uiu «T<u)' n w^uirnd^Cl ", fl Stfltfr- 

iT a ment evidently overlooked ' by Mr 
■ coo,,hi! "' ii?lj ier,?nai ms ^ 

h who. rbecatne ' an , 


world today, than Dewey’s, are' 
nt seems to be dead* 
.. evidence, Tne sociolo- 
Thomas who worked with 
and Mead in tKelr 

co from • Chicago years' 

'.e. told. Horace had one aims' 
discovered (hat reddkdhg. 


medicine man V. 


m for i strained during, the later years of. wwww »»»-. . 

with who the First World AVari To the Obul- reduct^a 'antin'opol 6 gfiM; i 'Birt It Ja 

Wr .- statiaHchfn^ tient Anri a Yeriepska, Dewey then certainly. trufli'titat-DewQV’S aociod- 

.» • .Sffflcr. 8 *!* had- touefl ad dressdd. love poems,' only ktter to gica] pragmatism is stiu a major 


much of ■' the.- ' world’s 


VT 

d'teost influenced Ills ‘ Shite, , 

cu attaqK on ** Hegeusnw ", ; . Tbomte' Hardy’s. Teas 0 / the DtVrl tfiSEF Inland ' 9&KEG&* #'. 

?J»lnd .the. -hutet -for . berolitet .wo^ of^ibfion ??? a b ‘- - ■> 

iriondc ” i which Dewey; .which; Talked highest ; in pewe/h 
fdeif as the hl0ttei consummu- eatiinatioii. Tlie Jogredfeht of .per- . 


. Behind 
t*^PeHoride 
[regarded 
l ,tion i VwOs 
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indeed tbe duspair, of the; ■‘aortal ^prdtest ;wd fnritfadon 
■fWi j/oun 8 believer with kis dteliuhig dently pe/vaded BOiwty’s .-JUf -nlpre 1 W'looi?^ v'. 


Christmas Books 

The Diaries of 
Evelyn Waugh 

Edited by 

MICHAEL DAVIE 

The literary event of the year. 
'An astonishing treasur strove* 

Sunday Times 

£7-95 

Unity Mitford: A Quest 

DAVID PRYCE-JONES 

The most sensational book of the year- 
the extraordinary story of the English 
girl who became Hitler’s confidante 
£6.50 

Moshe Dayan: 
Story Of My Life 

‘Charisma shines through the pages 
Lord Chalfont 

The Times 

£6.95 

All You Need Is Love 

The Story off Popular Music 

TONY PALMER 

Brilliantly researched and illustrate*' 
£6.50 

Of Generals and 
Gardens 

The autobiography off 
Peter Coats 

A reissue of this delightful bestseller 

I6.W' 

Love Letters 

An anthology chosen by 

ANTONI A FRASER 

■ The perfect keepsake 
£4-95 

Mother Ireland 

EDNA O’BRIEN 

A magnificent memoir -infinitely 
funny, - devastatlngly sad ai 
course - superbly written 


and r of 


Byron 

ELIZABETH 


most per cepriye 

3 . Pif&Hshed faintly with Hiticldnso rv 

. £4.15 

v Domestic Life In 
England 

NORAH LOFTS 

An enchanting illustrated survey from 
. . X 06 6 to .the! present 
£5.50 

The Lost World of tile ' t 
Impressionists ; H 

ALICE BELLQNY- 
REWALD 

A , superbly illustrated book 0^ .the 
painters , and tbie world > of their 
inspiration • 

£10.00 
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The round face 
of Everyman 

By Alasfair Fowler 


CHARMS M. SCHULZ : 

Peanuts Jubilee 

My Ufa and Art with Charlie Brown 
and Others 

224pp. Allen Lane. £3.95. 

When Peanuts first developed from 
Ll’l Polks, there -were just' Charlie 
Brown, Snoopy, S her my and I’ntty, 
In 1951 these ware joined by 
Scliraedor : in 1952 by Lucy and 
Linus ; und in 1968 by Franklin. Now 
Charles Schulz in a way joins the 
. pnntlwon films cjf. For one thing, his 
autobiographical memoir Peanuts 
Jubilee roads almost like a story, 
a myth of middle America, How- 
ever modestly told, it must be a 
great success story. It goes all the 
way from a correspondence art 


course, paid for -with .difficulty, to 
In ter net tonal feme, publication in 
1.655 newspapers, film mid tele* 
vision versions, 100 fan lectors a 
day, a News weak cover, use as 
Energy Conservation symbol, nud 
other successes listed hero with Trol- 
Inpeaui solicitude. Mr Schulz. is even 
enshrined iu the language: happi- 


npss, as. we say, Is a security blaiL- , 

kflft. 

Success did not enme easily, how- 
ever.; When Mr Scluilz was six he 
wanted to bo a cartoonist; but It 
was -seven years before he sold a 
drawing, nnd three times tbm before 
he had n regular feature, Li’l Folks, 
wo St Paul Pioneer Press. The 
difficult early days -come out. as 
hard-pen trod pastoral:, family life 
rovolvifig round his father’s barber 
slipp, teamwork at the studio, simple 
neighbourhood ba 9 eb»U. The mem- 
gfr Blv<* die real-life origin of many 
PMiwta events and characters Bm 
this is^a little deceptive: Mr Schul* 
ottOR divulges less- than lie seems to, 

h*V* di think! df him ■ 

— — — '~u — — ■■ ’ 

• I 


Abelard 


Wlrmer of the Prix Goncourt 


A Web of . Lace 

PASCAL LAINE 


iji'e' Issue copvoj across-os 
forcofujly fjj'ia Virginia 
Woolfs Jacob's Rooiiy 
except that Lain 4 goes One 


step further 


Bertolt Brecht's 
Berlin 


tyOLF VON ECKARDT 
& SANDER L. GILMAN 


Richly Uivtstratpdch a^tgr g, 
devoted 'to inti Ivj dualjat* * 


Id Said That I 

KENNETH EDWARDS ^ 

Introduced .by ' I ■ . 

Frank Muir- . ■_ ; j : .Uj;:'- \k: 

'iApi nslruotiyp andj ;; ' ; 

inspiring ii ttlo coll pet ion . 

quick, clever retorts^' 'i -:. !■ •? 1 
Sti/itfn# Express 
£1.95 (hardback) ,. . . 1 
9^p '(pqperback) . . „ ‘ . 


ns the real Clmrlie Brown, a loser, 
sriimilntod (o creativity by fni lures 
or disappointments in love. But if 
Charlie Brown ever tv rota a comic 
strip, it would not be .successful like 
Peanuts: it would bo mi Inter- 
national flap. Mr Schulz, we feel, 
must have something in him of 
Schroedcr and Lucy — to say nothing 
of that typewriter ace Snoopy. When 
hi. writes that cx-Governor. Ronald 
Roftyan encouraged hint to continue 
Charlie Brown's annual failure to 
kick u football, people may argue 
about how simply amazed by success 
this memoir can be. 

Similarly with Mr Schulz's infor- 
mative nccount of his art. He chats 
freely about the broad lines of hi# 
business arrangements, studio Bnd 
working methods. In drawing a 
strip, the lettering comes first, from 
n C S lettering pen; then the last 

R anel, to make sure oF the puuch- 
no ; then the rest, pcn-idrnwu 
rather than n inkpd-in ", First panels 
can be thrown away, for an in 
.mediru res opening ; white space 
can attract Retention ou a busy page ; 
supporting characters need distinct 

E craonaJitles ; all characters must 
a immediately identifiable, But 
these are not exactly secrets. 
About his own development away 
from gag cartooning, he is inter- 
esting out more reserved. We hear 
of some early influences— Disney, 
Cnmff, Caup Btlags, J. R. Williams, 
Crone and Horriman (whoso Kra?y 
Kat did hot come his way until 
-1940) ; but not' bf a single writer 
or legitimate artist What is one to 
make of the cubist facos in Li’1 
Folk 9 , or Snoopy's two right (seldom 
two loft) eyes? Such matters are 
presented as technical problems. 
Titus, Mr’ Schulz abandoned the 
brush. because his characters needed 
a tighter line ; nnd he abandoned 
cots because he could not do them 

\Chariie Brown will show). 


Much 

Peanuts fcoiioernphy is attributed 

to trivial causes. __ „„ 

difficult • to drew some of these 
characters from different angles.*' 


obligatory, bceqhso from the side 
lua arm, would be too 9hort for 


would- be difficult from in front, It 
is possible thnt Mr Schulz really 
sees, it all. In this reductive way: 
^ wtoonhig; afLor all, is simply 
gobti dealOT. M . But ho must 


. Iktf] the b-nViBpor out litentiy stylo 

toOirin~ B QQ - - no ^l sta ), Id# 

df bdt 

deeply satisfying hj ’lonru diVtile 
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/r ®yi/ M . nu l < JnbIk,e ' Whi '- Jl to dwiln's 

ai probably the best things J do. U ts a pity thnt the trvdmvs* M 
lost ivhcn they m e tnmluted to the comic yuxe. n 


half circles round Lucy’s eyes arc 
fundamentally due to ineptitude, 
bomg relics of the concentric circles 
that were an early way of drawing 
the eyes themselves. Tlicy givo " the 
appearance of being slightly out of 
Focus, and if you Imvo to any some- 
thing about Lucy, this Is as kind a 
way of putting it as possible ”, 

Two principles of Mr Scltulz’s art 
emerge, Vint, .realism. He- either 
treats famlHnr nuhtor-ta rUnk)^ 


wmi is. oraioury. ll 

P ereed, there will 

phono calls in "several dlfforcnt 
I.!!X 1 hJ!! 3h .._!* boi,t Jl, 9 probionu of 


Tho more suhitc piiiniplc of 
variety (conceived m in mutual 
terms: u -full" .u •• liruud kev- 
board ) ulioniiites innUahle mid 
fantastic stories, mul assigns tliciu 
w C( ! sl diver.se churucici *. 
When Snoopy tliie.ili'iis iu lake 
over tho feature — ho affects not to 
remember the mime i»r “ ihut lonitil- 
licaded kid -- ihp pi iiu ipio of cunt- 
pans* ting variation ri'siorrs him to 
P rK r,l i n -. Wr Schulz’s an is 
f^iy classical. More .ilistrm inlly. 


which 




Ism. Hence our chnractcrisdc 
rcuspcuiso is one of recognition : 

SSS“ci 8 ^ US 1 J, 1 i 0 t,v ? rcal tWiig. It 

lii™. 6 P ro«l thne iu world has 


When Lucy and 

* 1 “ 'ar tele- 

wQunas." people loug to felwWtfio 
humane, cgDhtarlan T’ennurs Idyll , 0 


By Richard Calvocoressl 


jL'AqOLYM KRAY t 


Hettri Routteau 
132pp t - Academy Editions. £15,7 




-JBaSP* diyiaiou into biography-end'- 
ShattuCk’s 
l in fact Bhe acain* tq fol- 
‘luito cloaelyi * Z.[ 
L- his . Miss 




the rejevonce ■ of tho Rou*- 
sua, m concottod; by Jarry. 
jyfl end o8l6N 1 'fo. ; Bn-'.nndaV 

IBS. 


and rWild .exuberance imb rc 
questionable definition 
ablJf 1 S 8rt » and VDali5m add fash 

BougerCau, Caban3, C 


kes.-him^ii 

by R& 

s*!: 

could Ro 

: -il -• nj " 


u.b>:#uc 


i? 1 !** '* | ofies ure nor plmuted 
'.‘-f* 4 ' , 1 “Bowed to develop simii 

ans\. i i b,s ‘“cnum.T 

Itnfcd h !.4 l * r k l "* «'»• 

!lIS 1 .^ 14 * f .“ rm ol inter ruga. 

1 n 1 ^ in CMUMsInns of the 
SS- archetypes. Jiucli 

to TcJS HtV l ii s P r »Funli»naie 
lihiSai?' SSL *r p - Buc Mr 

22H!." l0rB . ■ bun onto “peak* of 

cartooTving in • connociion K-iih 
depressive pluixcs, dreanu tmd 
curious mental 

examination " actually producer 


)X b y* exumplc, did Kan- 
of 1912 ? 


anxieties as funnv 

menial skerchuio" ,, 

" Sl,me . kl "d of neJrosh” 
propnriion will In ■ «!: 
vr-isi fur those wlio aV^'' 

wluu Nourcez hnvobef! 25i 

[In’ P;»t for soltenJJS.'j! 
1 ° V. eiiihlems, even wilh ' 
Iu«ve pr.iyided inierfafe 
1,1,1 1 A»d today, for JJeS, 1 j 
u It'iod len-ccnt nsycHaSl 
np" valent may woVS ftf 

■nieolugicn 1 nHcgorhiu u r 
in lake over Teonuis cm^;- 
Mr Kchiil/. trios fiftl 
perspective. Robert ShatfjjLl- 
j.el -;Uvonl,ng to Feamafiffl, ' 
himhJ ; hut it was uot a oSll 
live work. In fact Mr ^ 

" «jmie surprised " l 0 hcarSj 
resemblance between Chart,?:- 
oil i he lurcher’s mound nif 
the ash heap was not min'- 
Ini ended. This is nor uhSt' 
1 >’* ,, . u ys introduces thcoloM- 
( ivltii'li havo changed owi. 
years), or nsos rti 0 ScrtptuitsV 
Kentlo man nor”. But Mr*, 
prefers to leave discusiiMd-” 
immers "for a time ^*>3 
look the other person direcAU-.- 
eye The dark glass of mLI- 

! ,,r f** . . Thts i aimost .K 
J l >tiK L *d for simplicity. Or 
1970 strip, where LlniU nhlit 
Whnt would happen if 
a beautiful and highly l»a 
chilil tip in Hcavon wuUhbiI 
lim n, mid his parents dedlrit 
ibe two children rtioy ztmAn 
tvei-e riiough ? “ and Lucy tn 
■ Your ignorauco of ihcnhiiB 
iiumNciiio Is onpalIinR, u Mr St 
t-laiim nut to ItHvo realized thd 
met he hud touched on; aatfka 
ml to observe that neoph 
side> approved (and dhnpnnti 
i he ■Atrip. Bi^fore morvcllfiigiiW . 
livlmisiiesfl ol^rrve the rr«l V \ 
-.f the strip: "that neopkdt 
irequcntlv disems things tiwip : 
know little almut." Chir|it!wi : 
futv, ugnin, is round and rfa ■ 
lircniKc ho rcprcienii tmm ■ 
Mr Scliul/ dismisses at" in # 
kiitti of liiinking H Ills owl it. 
ill. it his face was so bW*i 
chilil that no one would J«|i» : 
him out of his usual emit*;* 
s.ivs welling about iwtrt dj 
titv. Rut good Krlefl ft ™ 
Imve put it that dull M) nhii , 
u .mtvd iu. ' f 

Another " ohllriouwett* * 
erriih the Ford adveriidsiw* 

It is a mvstcry to Mr . 
lie i'muIiI He " arcased *1 
iiicn iuli/lfig something * 
hasii idly a commercial Ptwff *! 1 
!«• ton nmdest to know 
has heeiimo an intwnrtk».»? 

thin 1 1 Or unaware ro»* 
lihmo-ir short aa ■ co«aie/tW^ 
duet t Ur dwfiant about ihj.5 
him! e stent of rommeK« f y r* 
of lii« "profession bw,.B 
alimii till cotmtryV 
Mr Nchnl« once mu *»•; 
nrejr • Ilerrlowa'a 
" thrv make sent* on aw U7ii 
Could aumethtag com , ,,1 k?f# 
auid about Peaaau wd 
memoir? Oh* probaWy 1* 


For many, the marr °J^°*55 
Juhilec will be the 
plates of vintage peMU ij5> 
printed on goed «Sr : 

not nil come out bctwAifl 
prints : but 

more tnicrestiofc ,wr 






voty trap 

avoid : , that 0, 
is tf°WiiR a 

taking.- 




*u tho 

s“?« & Sjs&pjsFz 


more inuraim* 

Feativu might Mtj*. , 
format that c&owew* , 
ably denies If. Tb«« » , 
nuts chronology, wnW F" 
belonging 10 
tu enuA /ctognldou d & 
cltl product*Tg * b 

trill like. Jbt > 
with on loraJusble 
lection# in book 
cootrlbuiioa to tiw 
cerCooningj It 

ft #So«dc I? ftwteB -PjJSp 

*s£m. 


Mouf fS2LSs a ^ <*«* 








S22u ’%-ii ^eT 

MfcMilrtiimr iJUtfercol ? -A 
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The issue of Israel 


By Paul Johnson 


SAUL 11 HI- 1.01V : 

To Jumsuicm and Back 
A Personal Account 


as he is uni permitted |,j N ii next is imir lieu late, even where laiiguage 

n» a woman: then objects strongly barriers ought 10 exist. There is 

to lie I low's eating ciiicken; finally, 110 small talk in Lracl. After the 

_ J ^ \i rn poses to 1 lie novelist to pay him most perfunctory preliminaries, the 

“ lifteeit dollars a week for life if con versarion is steered immediately 

lie promises never to eat lion-kosher to the great issues, and kept there 

food aguin. Bellow, 110 fool, docs relentlessly. Life for the Western 


t rap, inn. h is equally easy to be- 
come hitter, lie Mow does not spurt- 
Israel's enemies, especially the n ou 
c he rous fascist- left intellectuals ol 
many such pur traits. Hi us there Western Europe. Ho has sonic tell- 


J* our former Prime MinlsLcr nt n big tilings to say about that odinm 
White House reccpiinn: newspaper, l.e Monde, which not 

Wilson, fatty, stooped, and short, <m ^’ failed to print, but refused 
without the slightest interest iu ? ven , ‘ l acknowfctlge, a entree tive 
the people being introduced to , tlcr J “ e se,H - He crushing about 
Him, his longisli while hair lying Jemt-Paul Surtrc, an nld husk in 
on the dusty collar of his dinner lv * , ich verbal legerdemain, impcnc- 


A Personal Account n . ,u “ r . Kl,c al ^ n,,l lht! Principle bur visitor is immensely sumulnttrig on the dusty collar of his dinner verbal legerdemain, impcnc 

l41 ' c nn ,i w„K„ rn cyan «»e price, and forces the young tnan and ultimately exhausting. As Jacket, was merely getting trable obscurity, vanity and sheer 

182pp. bucket and ^Warburg. £3*1(1. U p t0 twenty-five dollars before the Bellow points out, at a Jerusalem through the evening, longing for confusion fight for mastery. Bui 

■■ ' ■■■■ « »-■■■ - . scheme is dropped as ton expensive, party you do not stand around liis bed and his mystery novel ,,e do* 5 n °* lose his cool, or the 

VI,* iwurd to Saul Bellow of the J 1 , 1 ierusalcnL again, tic is lucky: chatting in groups: you sit down .rj, ere is lho tern el i Minist*-,- nf ltr , “ rcacl ,°[ b ) s TOimiiiit. This is l 

Nobel Pr /e for Uteraturc has given hhs barber, at the King David Hote . comfortably, and take part in .,, fen Ce: very adult book. 

- . iiuer^Ri ^tn ride lirMp hnnt ls “ tottery old man with an all- general conversation, a cocktail . . 

an aUdedtnterest to tins ^tittle, book, consum - inR admiration for Hubfart parliament. There can be no break- Mr Feres earned an mint. The . 15 bon^t ond vreU 

bl anA in n Humphrey, tho famous American mg off and passing on, no evasion; slime of pnwer is nhom him. I nfurmclk onough to see that tlicrt 

1 S ; L y V - a 1 r > nipn f Democratic candidate and fun- minds are fully explored and have observed this before. It was ,s f soHidon to the probleii 


n .,.f„ rr i„ we ll T t 1nnlt« nnd In n « u “»Pnrey t mu lamaus nmeriUHn mi anu lawnx imi, uu uvasiuu 

Sf S' ' ‘ y s'lleht ■ i mere 182 naScs democratic cuudidute and fun- minds are fully explored and 
describiiic a ^fouMMnlhs visit Mr f ‘gure, from whom he has received opinions remorselessly exposed. 
ReMnw naid to IsnSl last w inter mun Y letters ° ,,d signed photo- Bellmv recapitulates many such 
The trio P tloea not seem to Imve been' Brapbs, which are plastered all over conversations, which serve, for me 
Srrir.pR rlv ora£nfzed aud Sor s the shop. Bellow notes: "Hum- at least, to evoke the nunosphe ru 
^ iff? Mt 1 Phroy is roally an awfully clever of Israel most powerfully. Of 

S a Ktical esaav °or even! dian- Politician. Thousands of influflotlai course he can describe the sights 
SAP ‘‘‘a JflSugs, S Jews, big givers, stop at the Kmg end smedls, too; tito landscape of 

vo l ad bv Bellow's experiences and David. How ingenious of Humphrey Jerusalem, now changing so fast, 
contacts y chiefly in Jerusalem. Ho t0 win tiie barber’s heart and fovor » a vivid background to the ond- 
Sfi MSTSSShcSS the walla of this shop with letter, lea, anedyHotl dlelegoe. 

11 I-*.. Zr •erf /u nii/1 nhnf-Aornitite ’* Thorn lr olcit .n . .1 •« n 


fence: 

Mr Feres carried an aui'n. The 
sliine of power is about him. I 
have observed this before. It was 


very adult hook. 

, Bellow is honest ond vyeU 
informed enough to see that tlicrt 
is no easy solution to the problem 


wanders off the point, reminisces, tne , waus ox mis 1 

allows a variety of Kiog Charles's “»« photographs.” mere is aiso B ost of all are the people. Bellow ‘V*,"I e “ Ai«u.ger^iyiuasei--o l ia a tinction of Israol precisely bocaiim 

heads to emerge, sometimes just the masseur, who comes to relax conjures up a man in a sentence ?l ? 0 fF»* x-?i 1^ ssi, i e f5 they are turning East and abandon, 

chots about notinng in particular. Bellow at his flat, an artist at his 0 r two, whether he be a slippery .Kissinger told l ng their liberal culture. 

With many, even most, writers, such trade, who talks at length of its Armenian prelate or no anonymous ^ ,n V T „ ,lnt ^ been writton ' 

un undisciplined technique would mysteries, _ ami who tenches his client Foreign Ministry official, wearing «* Uganda, Evetyone wo uld have Bollow does not argue that the 


tere is also Best of all are the people. Bellow 

u>e tn rnlnv j _ V. - _ _ _ 


visible In the late Kcuucdys, Jack Israel 111 the Middle East, per- 
and Bobby. They were like hapa_ no solution nt all. But he In- 
crcntures ou a dieL of organ meats ? lsts > Tightly in my view, that Israel 
— nf liver, kidneys, and .potent * s not “ separate matter, from which 
glands. Their hair shone; their we can divorce ourselves, now or to 
colouring was rich, their teeth th® future. Israel is not an outpost 
were strong. of Western imperialism In Asia, uui 

There i, a hll.rlo.., de^riptlea of 

^JTssnrsssji J*®.?®? 


him. " tho Bible had been writton 
in Uganda. Everyone would have 


Bollow does not argue that the 
same tendencies are at- work In 
Britain (though I would). Ha is 
more concerned with America, Can 


America, as it were, buy time and 
enjoy a lew more decade# of 
comfort and liberal' security, by 


• " ■■ — ™ — 1— none me worse for that Rollnw uuifllu ° uiu ivuib j/uviu. iiijuu&imk v - . » ««*■ ■ a uuun, . vj 

tn an other, we are quite happy to auotos t u e ^ critic Harold Rosen- o taxi containing two old iadlee, then *BeUow presuppoges a certain geu. endCtfsina tiia Klssdnger strategy of 
follow, knowing we will bo on tor- bera sovkie to him * " Gotoe o leading out, without apology. At • historical ^knowledge. Bui. Dan egold, or tossing to the ravonous 
tamed otid enlightened. Torusalcm? And wonderine *J»® Knesset, ho secs Abba Eban, granted this. To Jerusalem ami totalitarian wolves a few disponsahls 

And then — Bellow is lucky. I whether oeonle will talk frcelv ? the former Foreign Minister, whom Bnck ja wise and ilhiminatiuB. Bel- fragments rf flesh from the sledge ? 

Jiave travelled on El A1 jets to Tel You’ve got to be kidding, they’ll he Hnds "rending several news- Jfiv disclaims political sophtstica- If an, does Israel fill into this cato- 

Aviv on a number of occasions, but talk you? head off” And so It i# WP" simultaneously. ... His big Jon, but he has read a great deal Bpry, *k>ua with, say, Angola and 

never have I been pestered i>y a Israelis the only country in the Wes, further magnified by big tinted “bout Israel, ho spenks and reads Thailand ? But of course Israel, 
fascinating Orthodox fanatic. This world Shere virtual* ^v?ryone^ Is to flood the small Hebrew (an enormous hclnVhe has ■ potent ltd lyot lcnshbastha capa^ty 

fierce young mao first insists that an? inteltectual of tmlted or Hebre w with eye power". ■ . JfM •vnad of welf-lnformed and tho wiH to Sojtalone. And If, 

Bellow and his wife change places, anotlUriud where liSJllvnobodl As he rambles alone, he nn, video SSffi? «'}* tb * holocawt. 


Bellow and his wife change places, another, and where literally nobody 


The voice of VSKhSON 


Aa Un ..„Ulnn nl««n l.«. -iiwuua ouu «bqil niuuiiiccv, HllO ine in swill u UUIOldKlUHUlU HViUCATBII. 

As he rambles along, lie provides ability to pick his way delicately leraol were to be destroyed, would 

between their often violently .con- not the consequent nightmare do- 

fllcting opinions. He cares pas- bate In the United States tear the 


ziictmg opinions. He cares pas- bate In the Unlti 

slonately about Israel, as a Jew, as nation apart, ant. 

, * ■ » liberal democrat, aud simply os liberal democracy crashing down 

a highly civilized man. But he pro- too ? Bellow does not provide 
serves a certain necessary American answers to these questions, and it 
detachment. He is not optimistic la plain that be does not possess 
, „ , „ about tho future; but he is not any — who does ? What Impresses me 

guarantee full cavil rights defeatist either, or “ realist " in the is the skill and delicacy with which 
rest, not on parties (seen dishonest Kissinger manner. It is lie poses them, and tuo mannerly 
and far removed from easy to becomo cynical about Israel persistence with v/hi.-h he forced at 
u interests), but on n and tho Arubs, Bellow avoids tills least one ronder to think. 


apart, and bring Amoricau 
democracy crashing down 
Bellow does not provide 


By Geoffrey Hoskfng 


JOHN K. DUNLOP I 

The New Russian Revolutionaries 

344pp. Belmont, Massachusetts 
Nordlautl. $18.50. 


recruited to it, he could not bring tern would guarantee full cavil rights 
himself to admit diet his organim- ond would rest, not on parties (seen 
tion was a fabrication, so- that Ills as divisive and far removed from 
n?w colleagues continued nppar- voters' real interests), but on a 
t ttly to believe they had powerful people’s assembly elected by village 
allies. and urban communes, and by eco- 

„ . 1 .. . , . nomic and professional associations. 

No ono who has studied the nine- 

teen th-century Russian' revolution- The upper house and watchdog of 


easy to becomo cynical about Israel 
and tho Arubs, Bellow avoids tills 


arics would make the mistako of the new constitutional principles 
supposing that a certain amount oF would be a supreme council drawn 
make-believe readers a movement ono third front the hlorurchy of 
unworthy of attention. In fact the Orthodox Church ond two thirds- 


Tk„ (..■.) ttmIj... initials) deserves serious study, 

I ihnniiAn n# Professor Dunlop has brouglit to- attempt to comblae individualism 

^■hich 8 fiwmx e r Wcio B° ther for Jf™* lu^EngHsli and collectivism, democracy and a 

Ru«bin a lar ? e election of the available concern for Inliorltod valtias, is ex- 

atiia nttfm SnS material on It, which lie published tremely interesting. It has never 

19fi7 *nt VwnnivlniSS^fnii 1 5mhn, J last ^ car ,n Rus . s . l ?'V 8l,d hnS added bBen frltd out, and no one can say 

eauinnnd tV iSi5?*1, 8 fi*5 t0 own well-informed and sym- that it Is Impracticable. Tho elosoac 

dmine from 1898. It would be easy __Th almost serious aspect, of JtZ n 


VSKhSON (to glvo it its Russian from ."outstanding representatives 
initials) deserves serious study, and of tho people, eloctcd for life ”, Tho 


from 1898. It would be easy 


historical parallels are Mussolini’# 
Italy and Tito's Yugoslavia but in 
thoso countries the presence of n 


>artv would render 
:o the theorists of 
weakest aspect- of 


exaggerated. Easy, but not Jrntt, for 6 f the personallst and liberal ^nVo-Vamme T 8 Tha abS' of 
this Union carries strong echoes of nationalist trend in underground £5? tl JSSE3 l, !{!S 
tho various nineteen th-cem UB y thought, far more ramlliar today Wr l ’ „ n n,&S 

gi-oups to which wa normally accord than wfien VSKhSON was formed. ono suSSS^Sat nohticS 

the title revolutionary ". Its mem- The root of the Soviet malaise they 


. here were mostly- students and considered to be the Marxist- 
young professionals who came to Leninist ideology, which by it# 
manhood at the thne when atheism, materialism and determin- 
Khrushchcv’s secret speech rent ism deprived mail of his humanity 


between the population and its 
rulers: ono. suspects that political 
parties would very soon arise to flU 
the vacuum. 

However that may be, Ideas of 


FRANCE’S 
PUBLISHERS 
AWAIT 
YOUR VISIT 
TO THE 9 th 
INTERNATIONAL 


Mirushchev s secret speech rent ism deprived mail of bis humanity this kind have now passed into the 
once and for all dwj monolithic and roado him both an object and -mainstream of dissent, and in a 
facade of .Soviet Marxism ; ^ they a means. The Soviet ruling class, useful final chapter Professor Dun- 


■hif ' 


tho -Union, Igor Ogurtsov,'. “from over the .people far. exceeding the 


one (Molodaua Gvardiya). : How far 
they . havo thp„ potential . to .spread 
among the poimTation is another 


NIC® : MAY 6 to 11,1977 


weaknesses, eo. an a seep c moae or rating class was incapable of chang- ouestion. 1 am doubtful of the 
existence, neither smoke poi- drank, j n g its own nature, so that Its rufe JuS* claim^at ** an opposition 
slept virtually on boards . (Reraem- must be ended -by an " underground based on Russian nationaUsm and 
her Rakhmetov, Cherny shevsk/a liberation army which would- over- 8Ee y-: nK t0 resurrect the influence-; 
fictional hero, always , pronounced throw the dictatorship and destroy nf the rJ? stan Orthodox^ ChSrS???.- 
py literary, critics to, be uncpnvinc- the oligarchy's eecurlty.. forces’*. JJll- inmdSuv' -Hod broadVbasS aubi 
mg, but stly .an Inspiration- to two This , army would be- organized by J^rt amone So mmulace ”, Leaving 
generations of revolutionaries, : in- a “ political nucleus ” i e. the Union; , 

eluding LenlriJ . . purijop, tries. sporad/calfy to argue , n ^.itwslan?HkSiv lianis and Byelo- : 


the group collectedr .dupUcated 

id translated dotigrd and ..foreign 


oWny .They did 
beopla.”, ■ but the; 
candidate toeinhe 
provincial . towns, 
the' element of-fai 
art easeritlai part 


of- farce which is almost od -the principle of "be^sonalism" - K 
part of history of any as- expounded by BerdyaeVt .aspeci- D: 
olutlonary- group. Con- ally in his work Th 9 W m W dM b 


Russian Revolutionary group- Con-' ally in his work Th# Nhw Mid - - _ . rt , ... - ., 

atanrinov,' the owner of the above-; Ages, The eamemy Would be mixed t any kind m titer Soviet Union qpbld 
meHtiDntjd Mauser, was so inspired colICctlve and state farms being dl»- .alter flomd of th^ Co trfitiorts, - tod.- ‘ 

; * ■ " en* before- en- bqnded add most ; fOrm# of industry th^t the HerimgB.b£V6)^8pN^QUld^ # - 

ha ^invented '.'bqinfc- Tundad ^dver to Personal qr -tiwrt gOmejnto its QWh. ■ A^ ahJ r£t0, : J ; 


mixed, 


regard Berdyaev—and Ogurtsov — as 
profoundly heretical. Sull, it could 1 
be argued that- a severe crisis ofc 


by jibis’ 


A GREAT 
SUCCESS IN 
1976 
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Where the stones stand 


By Stuart Piggotf 


AUBREY BURL : 

Tile Stone Circles of Hie British 
Isles 

410pp. Yuia University Press. £10. 

The Stone Circles of the British 
Isles js dedicated to the memory of 
John. Aubrey, that remarkable pro- 
duct of the English intellectual 
revolution of the later seventeenth 
century and an Original Fellow of 
the 'Royal Society, whose status as 
an archaeologist* long obscured by 
a reputation os little more than a 
funny old gossip, is only now being 
realized by a wider public than that 
of his professional descendants. It 
• waa Aubrey who first extended the 
rudimentary principles of taxo- 
nomy, then being applied to natural 
history, to prehistoric monuments, 
but his work on those, mainly con- 
cerned with prehistoric stone circles 
in Britain, has remained in manu- 
script. Aubrey Burl has produced 
m modem terms a book Aubrey 
might have liked to foresee. 

The. mouihnems built of large 
stones characteristic of certain 
phases of British prehistory have by 
their very nature attracted attention 
from the Middle Ages to today; 
their substance gives them a high 
sunrlval value and their size, with 
its attendant implications of con- 
, 1 ? n ®l P r °blems overcome, has 
called for comment arid admiration. 
Once all lumped together as "mega- 
•* Iltliic monuments “ the remains of 
Stone-chambered tombs In round or 
long cairns can now bo separated 
from circles of free-standing stoues 
(though ns Mr Burl shows, there 
are inevitable overlaps), but it is 
Jf” as is apparent from tills 
nopk, to make clear distinctions 
when one comes to. ceremonial- 
monuments primarily defined aa 
circular banked enclosures which, 
may contain unrights of stone or of 
. tlmberr-or neither. These are the 
so-called "n^nge monuments” and 
, , { the. author dies not explain how the ' 


nrehneo logical artifacts from exca- 
vated circles is Inevitably ambigu- 
ous, us direct correlation between 
the stones and finds within their 
circuit Is usually impossible to 
demonstrate, so rhat association be- 
tween the time of building and say, 
a pottery type, can rarely be shown 
conclusively. 


and rigorous standards of measure- 
ment based on the “ megnllthic 
yard ” of 0.829m arc recent concepts 
in our prehistoric studies, and even 
more demonstrably a novelty Is tha 
implicit application of considerable 
skill in astronomy inferred by cer- 
tain mathematicians from some of 
the circles Mr Burl describes. His 
treatment of these aspects is excel- 
lent, temperate and balanced in a 
field where feelings can run high 
such r a el lo ca !■ bonrki tes aswoii a ve* om , l ? a “ lt:d Positions are held 

there does seem B sequence in wlth , religious fervour; ho wisely 
circle types Recording to size and ™ nl,lds . us £ho danger of 
layout, as not all are geometrical obsorv °r-imposed categories, and of 


beyond ihoir capacity In umlertuko 
analytical thought ”, mid tire imppily 
away' with the fairies. 

Wc must he grateful in Mi 
for this 
we must 

reasonable 

however, bo made. In the first 


("nt, 

nmination of 


BIOLOGY 
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Also ill C tmibri™, 
must he grateful m Mr Burl of goneral 

s book, pnhlishetl at a price iwwdble association 
sr now reluctantly ruguril »s "'. ltl ! f-dtlc folklore T-J.rr-.—.—r 
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Out of the machine-age 

By Peter Medawar 
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JEANNIi HARAWAY : 


Infcremialiy, however, taking 
what we believe to be the pottery 
sequence in the relevant areas, and 


Twentieth-Century Developmental 
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well ns the general null- (though plate $ JK** — 
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circles, but rings apparently 
planned to form such shapes as 
flattened circles, ovals and allied 
figures. True circles with tall stones 
come early in the series, flattened 
circles and then ovals follow, mid 
sites with small stones seem late. 
True circles predominate, but little 
more can be said. 

Geometrically laid-out figures 


unquestionably accepting mathe- 
matical “proofs” as necessarily of 
overwhelming validity over those of 
non-mathematical disciplines. He 
also touches on the new alternative 
archaeology preferred for stone 
circles (nod other am iq allies) by 
new romantics who, in Sir Peter 
Medawar’s ivords, "often with well- 
developed literary and scholarly 
tastes , , . have been educated far 


nc, out not successfully resolved page 180, nmono 

il ei e * — « uncl ll i r ) , ? , * l, K fault on i! in Dumfries ond Donna Jeo 

is surely niio that could have been miiv two in Urinal W taken n li 
put right at edit mini level if mu upinuirs on nn«? the relovai 


before, a confusing nmingeuient of 
topics and sites. Although “ Hengos ” 
nro montionod at an early singe, 
they are not clearly differentiated 
from the circles with which the 
book is concerned uniil page 2-1, 
end (lit! concept of the “mogul it hie 
I’* 1 ™ • hiiiicd at oiirlim , l is ex- 
plained only oil puge 71, when we 
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the Orkney aiul Dumfi 
mid also those 0 f Calm 


Jeanne Haraway has under- 

,i literary-critical analysis of 

the relevance to developmental bio- 
logy of Thomas Kuhn’s The Struc- 
ture of Scientific Revolutions, rak- 


vistic assumptions". It is a strange 
comment, having regard to the fact 
that it is well over a hundred years 
since William Whewell pointed out 
the extreme difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between “facts” (or 
simple observation-statements pur- 
porting to embody them) from 
expectations about what is being 
observed: "there is a mask 

of theory over the whole face 
of Nature ” he says, and it 
is central also to Karl Popper’s 
entire philosophy that scientific 
generalizations tannot bo com- 


■“ o£ simp,e observa,ion staie - 

iu Chapter 9 (on scientist’s choice of metaphors and me,us ‘ 

Hrilnin), tliuiuh figurative parallels (eg, organ- Dr Haraway introduces her case 
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H| lit II) (iiiuavh Ot figurative paraxicis i 
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1‘iiriv to ruinirS problems In short. Dr Haraway HarrW Joseph Needham ^ and Paul 

- ° rejoice in findliii: has set herself a valid, interesting Weiss, rianj Drfcsch who delivered 


by outlining the principal contri- 
butions of a number of distinguished 
embryologists: Hans Driesch, Ross 


mni, ii»» i ; lisa act. uciacu n yauu, intoio 

Hnd even exciting programme. 
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Unhappily, Crystals, Fabrics and 
Fields does not live up to the pro- 
mise of its agenda, for the good 
impression oroatoiL by a dedication 
to that wise old bird G. Evelyn 
Hutchinson is instantly dispelled by 
a quotation from William Blako at 
his most excruciatingly tiresome — 
casting off Bacon, Locke and 
Newton, etc. It Is clear from the 
opening paragraphs of the book 
that in so far as there is any com- 


the Gifford lectures In 1907, carried 
out one of the most important and 
truly revolutionary experiments ill 
the history of biology: he showed 
that when the fertilized egg of a 
sea urchin divides into two daughter 
cells — the very first episode of its 
development — then each cell,- if 
allowed to develop in isolation, con 
develop into a whole sea urchin and 
not, as Driesch had half expected, 
into half a sea urchin, tho result 
that would have been expected, qnd 


1948) to make dear that she does 
not really understand the full signi- 
ficance of his famous “ method of 
transformations 

What D’Arcy Thompson's method 
shows is that wa need not look to 
a multitude of particular causes to 
explain the multitude of particular 
differences that may distinguish iho 
forms of different but related 
organisms — the lengthening here, 
the narrowing there, a widening out 
somewhere else, etc. The lesson 
of D’Arcy Thompson's method of 
transformations is that all these 
particular differences may be so 
many .regional manifestations of a 
single' comprehensive morphogenetic 
process, much as a single overall: 
transformation formula can explain 
the multitude, of differences we 
sha-ll see between our reflections in 
a plane mirror and a mirror whoso 
curvature is such as to make us 
look comically fat or thin. 

Ross Harrison's experiments on 
the order in which tho three axes— - 
antoro-postcrior, dorso- ventral and 
mesio-imeral — are fixed in the dpve- 


were at all times very keenly aware 
of the Inadequacy of tho point of 
view embodied in sucli a simple 
form of words and a fair amount of 
Waddington’s writing in particular 
had to do with making a distinction 
between a process of “ evocation ” 
and one of " individuation ” — tha 
one probably mediated chemically, 
having to do with the calling forth 
of a potentiality for differentiation, 
and the other to do with die 
organic relations of the newly 
formed parts. The organizer concept 
has nnt been very fruitful In 
embryology for reasons I shall try 
to discuss below. Nevertheless 
Needham’s Torry Lectures (Order 
and Life , 1936) iverp profoundly 
stimulating and exciting in their 
day; they set everybody thinking 
aiid discussing. 

Although Dr Haj-awdy- may have 
Intended her embryological 
examples to illustrate the break- 
down of a ■ mechanistic interpreta- 
tion of development, ail she In fact 


I hope to live Inng'enoush to 
find out whui Hie molecular bio- 
logists make of the problems of 
embryology, for they have the know- 
how without which a science of 
analytical embryology cannot really 
exist at all. They are full, too, of a 
well-founded self-confidence which 
has not hitherto let them down. Tho 
knowledge l refer to is that which 
relates to the way In which instruc- 
tions for the assembly of protein 
molecules and other macromolecu- 
jes in a particular way are put 
into effect in the course of develop- 
ment. The growth of molecular bio, 
logy has been a great embarrass- 
ment to nature-philosophers, 
because It represents the greatest 
triumph iu the twentieth century 
of reductive analysis and causal 

analysis generally, procedures shun- 
ned and deplored by organi cists. 
Without this knowledge, there 
could uo more be a truly explana- 
tory embryology in the 1930s than 
there could be an explanation of 
the 1 process of evolution before the 
formulation of Mendel's laws. The 
molecular biologists will one day 
explain how it comes about that 
genetic information Is mapped -or 
translated into flesh and blood in 
different ways in different cells. It 
may be that this kind of analysis 
does not interest Dr Haraway. If 


rantrives to show, is that embryo- it did she would have given' John 
logy of the jparJod- she investigates Gurdon's experiments — — ’* — 


petition for allegiance, Blake comes had indeed already been obtained, 
'out an easy winner. In the first in experiments with the eggs of 
paragraph. Dr Haraway writes: 
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If the views of science espoused 

S both the old realists and by 
! more recent positivists are to 
be rejected, it remains for us to 
understand in what sense science 
is progressive and in what way 
• it might lead to an appreciation 
of the structure of nature. 

But are those views to be rejected. 
Bod if so why? Dr Haraway takes 
it i too readily for granted that we 
all agree they should be. 

Dr Haraway expounds Kuhn's 
views clearly and briefly. In science 
the prevailing constellation of 
beliefs or network of theore- 
tical commitments is the domi- 
The dominant 
system oE 
conceptions in terms of which 
the contemporary problems of 
the science tencf to be inter- 
preted. Considered as a subject of 
■criticism, the paradigm is the start- 
ing-nolnt of observations that may 
leaa to the institution of a new 
paradigm. 

Paradigms are very much in 
fashion nowadays,, although I some- 
times wonder why : Kuhn’s 

views may or may not be 
a valid gloss upon tho his- 
tory of science, but they do not 
add up to a methodology in any 
sense that applies at bench or shop 
floor level. Those who are actively 
engaged in science know very well 
uiat scientific revolutions are con- 
\jiniiously in progress as they feel 
f, P«r' way towards a hypothesis 
E- which will stand up. to the critical 
tests to which a good scientist will 
naturally expose it, I suspect, how- 
W«**. that Kuljn woqjld regard luch 
activities as no more than puzde- 
joiving made possible by. a “ strong 
network of commitments — concep- 
paL theoretical, instrumental . and 
technological ", If this only means 
,uiat. ^something must be assumed 
to be -true ir anything is to bo 
■proved , to. be i false,’ I would go 


certain other animals. By these- ex- 
periments, Dr Haraway says that 
Hans Driesch was instrumental' in: 
breaking the limits of a too simple 
mechanism In biology and in pre- 
cipitating the crisis leading to a 
nonykalist organic Ism. But he 
violated the mandate of die con* 
crerlsoition paradigm in postu- 
lating an entelediy as die direc- 
tor ot developing form. 

What Dr HarawHy means ai)d 
could very well have said is 
that Driesch entertained certaih 
expectations about the develop- 
ment of the sea urchin which 
turned out to be mistaken. 'Per- 
haps the most grievous mistake 
was the too ready assumption 
that in principle different ani- 
mals develop in tho same way. 

Driesdi’s estfelechy is a different 
matter. It is an old English 
country saying that “fine words 
butter no parsnips ", and no concept 
has buttered parsnips more 
meagrely dim that of entelediy. 
Use of the notion of entelediy 
offers die form of an explanation 
without its substance: it belongs 
to that class of explanation which 
I have described elsewhere os 
"analgesic”: it dulls the acha of 
incomprehension without removing 
its cadiso. 

From the standpoint of causal 
embryology, die most important 
(hypothesis to which Hans Driesdi’s 
experiment lends support is that, 
in die course of development and 
differentiation, during which the 
fertilized egg divides into a very 
large number' of separate cells 
which differentiate fn their several 
ways into muscle, nerve, bone, sldn 
and so on, all divisions of the cell 
nucleus are equal: the progeny, of 
a ■ zygote contain the entire 
genetic programme of the fertilized 
egg 1 (self. More formally, . tho 
that Driesdi’s experiment 


lopindnt of the limb of newts nro WRS not equal to tho problcms~tiiat 
indeed among the most beautiful coiifionted it. ‘ In spite of many 
in tho whole history of embryology, brilliancies, and • in any experiments 
They played nn important part Ui -which In retrospect- can be seen to 
inaugurating the ** field ” concept, a 'P* enormously illuminating, eni- 
word having very much the same bryology was quite simply a bit of 
connotations of wholeness and in- a failure, as Was tho science that 

E assed for genetics in tho days of 
.arl Pearson : it was a failure and 
“ uqtil the Mendelian 


ter-relatedness of parts os it has in 
the context "magnetic field”. The 
field concept became the subject of 
excited discussion among yoling bio- 
logists. I can remember thinking 
of it as a pretty and convincing 
figure of speech that didn’t really 
make one any wiser, but for Dr 
Haraway “ Harrison stands out as a 
critical figure for' a non vital is t, ex- 
perimental approach to modern 
organismic frameworks”. 

Organlcism and the " organismic 
concept ” recur so frequently 
throughout Dr Harawfly’s book, 
from the subtitle onwards, that wa 
should stand back for a moment to 
appraise coolly what it signifies. 

Organlcism tenches that a living 
organism Is not just a “ piecemeal” 
(Dr Harawny’s word) assemblage of 
its constituent parts with proper- 
ties that can be represented as the . 
sum of the properties of its . 
several constituents; on the 
contrary: on organism is so 

constituted that each part of It In- 
fluences, is influenced by and 
-makes functional sense only in asso- 
ciation with tlie remainder of the 
organism. Thus tlie biological 
organism has on Integrity and a 
wholeness that Is not enjoyed by, 
say, a mare colony of single cells, 
even if there should ba some divi- 
sion of labour between them. 

These views are so reasonable Aqt 
one wonders how anyone can Hold 
a contrary opinion ; in fact no one 
does, but a number of nature-philo- 
wphers— notoriously the late Lud- 
wig' von Bertalanfty — invented the 
analytical - summative. materialist 
mechanist os a sort of lay devil in 
order to denounce him and his 
works. 

Nature philosophers who reproach 
physiologists for studying .organs— 
for example, die kidney— in Isola- 
tion from the body ore so naive as 
not to realize that . no such action 
is in reality possible,' Certainly a 
kidney, Hike a heart, can be re- 
moved from and iftade to. perform 


remained 50 

revolution^ Dr Haraway is much 
more convincing when she uses the 
study of animal behaviour to illus- 
trate how a simply mechanistic in- 
terpretation of the behaviour of 


term ... __ .... 

living organisms Is found wanting, 
for there was indeed a time when 
students of animal behaviour 
treated organ isms just as if they 
were machines with sensors and 
.effector organs plus an internal cir- 
cuitry of arbitrary complexity. Since 
the rise of ethology and the begin- 
nings of an understanding of tho 
programmatic element In behaviour 
everyone has realized that this 
mechanistic treatment Is adequate 
only for more simple behavioural 

acts which do seem to lend them- 

selves without, undue misgivings to tfcclared Intention to {race In met*- 


, on nuclear 

transplantation, the same promin- 
ence as she gave to Driesch's. 

Tlie embryologists of the 1930s 
are not of course 'to be reproached 
for not knowing then of discoveries . . 
that were not made until ten years 
or more later, but what orgamclata 
can be reproached or even gently 
ridiculed for is their failure to 
realize the possibility that such dis- 
coveries might one day be made. I 
call attention again to a passage 
in a well-known organ icist's wore, 
J- S. Haldane's Philosophy of a 
Biologist (1931) where he says it is 
"inconceivable” that there should 
exist a chemical compound having 

4 ust the properties now known to 
>a possessed by deoxyribonucleic 
acid, DNA. It is a reproach to Hal- 
dane and indeed to biologists gen- 
erally that the possibility of a chem- 
ical encoding of the instructions of 
heredity was first clearly foreseen 
by an eminent theoretical physicist. 
Dr Erwin SchrSdinger. 

In the end, Crystals, Fabrics ajtd 
Fields disappoints. In spite of her 


Interpretation in terms of sensors, 
norvous circuitry and effector 
organs, but even In the study . of 
simple' reflex action, -Sherrington 
and his colleagues Were soon mak* 

ing discoveries, that. undermined tho 
old-fashion ad pedagogic notion of- 
tho "reflex arc with Its simple 
sensory input, a uni Quo pathway of 
nervous conduction and a specific 
effector organ that was actuated 
by it. 


S kor the supplanting, of one party- 
ignv by . another, in , the ,wny en- 
visaged by Kiihh, Dr Haraway does 
not ronlly set out dourly, what the 
metaphors are and why' they, were 
thought particularly apt; I do not 
th|nk her book is expert .eiiougli for 
tho Professional biologist or suffi- 
ciently clear for tho interested out 
sidor who might chooso to redd it 
as au example of the literary analy- 
sis of scientific conceptions. 
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iipnn us as to justify the view, that 
toey constitute anything that might 
■reasonably be . called a ", normal ” 
science. Nor -do I. f del tadt tne 
institution of a new paradigm is 
■Biwnys preceded by the crumbling 
°} W old one, for the process is 
.■touchy mors. like the ." dissolve ” of 


notion ......... 
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pne. cinema acefte. Into another. ..It 
“? tyral i thbugh, that reach 
Partydiatn, shquld 'carry ..wj|h,..jt ’itr 
thesaurus -of metaphors, ap'd 
study of these i? a very worth' 
[■while .entef prise! 


ote, so that after physiologist studies a kidney Qr a 

first division,, one daughiter nucleus heart outside tlie body in order- the 
" ,e " more ea^y to find out how it wotks. 

Inside. 

Dr Haraway titrns now to Joseph 
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b vgry. readabfe account of orie;ol the rhost ^ignificqnt ■ 
•; phases of the world's history/ ; 
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Surprise on the South Bank 

By J. M. Richards 


PHILOSOPHY 


To storm the ivory tower 


‘ . TLS DECEMBER 3 1076; 1513 

springs from an udupiud conception thmv the Hegelian, interpretation. 
Of ii mans idcniiiy, and the desire We might suggest, with Hegel, that 
which is ollcited in him by forces freedom can be realized onlv 


_"Z_" .... .. . . ' ^ three-quarters through the bonk we A Tonic to the Nation cousclen- in which the exhibit inn designer* nulilir inc.« 

fl,WRV BANIIAM ami I1KVIS IIILLIKR do not need the festival’s senior tipusly reminds us dint the festival failed is l Iml they allmved the | U ste »f ^re t ' 

(Lullors) : executive officer to toll us (in an was n nation-wide at fail'. It includes means to scent mure" import mu |]><m iiuvi-ix w 1 m, , 

A Tonic to the Notion otherwise Interesting essay) that accounts of the Land Travelling the ends. slums with bs eqt*«iah is 

The Festival of Britain 1951 “after the opening by the King and Exhibition which visited provincial Tills is imiilicltlv uckiioivledffii l he unliii. 

200pp. Thames and Hudson. £275. jSSL & f° rI * bI « In die l!U! T ^.11^^ liui Zi 

swaimjng over both exhibitions in Fcsilvul bmp— n converted aircraft mihlimiimi nm cnf.i Wat f-s 

t«o time*', or a rudio commentator currier- which called at ports, of tS 1 1 " C li onio K i lie siu ti rVAV.tc 

The idea was a promising one: L ° te ** 1,8 tbnt the “ only permanent the Exhibition of Industrial Power )tm i Influence nf tiu' stvic uf drsiun »‘*>nu».iblo rumi-i? w J?W| 

twenty- five years afterwords to look structurc on tho site wus the Royal at Glasgow and the Ulster Farm uml || u( ||, e ff.siivul mieriillv mid the puMirhu ? 1,11 n * 

back at that brightly coloured event Festival Hall Factory Exhibition at Belfast. If S,h fi i,.iik t-ath ilt] i ioi! iim-i ia-tVlur ll -n, . 

which, Jn the summer of 1951, The tediousness nnd repetitiveness acknowledges the significance of im induced to r h " Ur it N h »i A iVl ir ’ r ,li T n| i hl,y b « ki 
ondeavoured to hft the spirits of t»E much of this writing is rolieved lhe mail y ^eal activities and mi- This la die suhjucl nf the cuii. lii.llii.i C . I 1 * 1 1 ( l ' s,,va l "'ylo, mfcl 

war-exhausted Britons and restore by some eujoyable anecdotes: provement schemes that were pun cs.suy by Kt-vu^ builim wills m m ,y ,hl ' 1 soma of 

confidence In their countrv'n r«. Geflme. Rack inu«t« in rhni™ n e of festival year. It a so nc hu es i.L ... 11 V.V. U .V' u lo . u ‘ l 5 '*!- even more. 


But the dissatisfaction remains, not only free will but also the wider own rational will. 


which lie cannot identify with his through thu acceptance of enduring 
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By Roger Scruton 

BENJAMIN GIBBS: 

Freedom and Liberation 
144pp. Sussex University 


institutions, institutions which turn 


. . . . , . . , - - .. " i. . , i - . iiiaufcuuwiij. iiiaiKLULftUiia lviucn IUI li 

brighter phdosophers of the notmn. according to which freedom Strangely enoiigh, despite his the world from n mere collection of 
cal Dhlosonhv 1 ' movement of the individual involves the nossi- . <. „.! 


In the eleventh treatise on Feuer- Porary continental traditioi 
bach, Marx made the famous re- remedy which he bos dev 
mark that philosophers had only series of volumes called 


plains, has become “isolated from power, power over oneself and- over 
substantive issues in other disci- the outside world. Virtue is jts 
plines, from the practical problems necessary pre-condition and sclf-rea- 
facing society, and from the contem- lization its natural consequence, 
porary continental tradition The However, there is little evidence 
remedy which he has devised is a either that Mr Gibbs lias properly 


satisfying desires but in selecting aion of himself. The Marxist will 
among them. Freedom is the ability reject ownership as an “alienated” 
to satisfy the good desires rather relation. But that cannot be right. 


tromtne contem- lization its natural consequence, than the bad. So one does not cur- since as all readers of Homer know, 

tradition . The Howe vet, there is little evidence la j| a man’s freedom simply by ownership, nnd its corollary, the 

has devised is a either that Mr Gibbs has properly re moving opportunities for currup- gift, existed long before the econo- 

i railed Phdn. described his ideal, or that he has tion. Mr Gibbs gues on to conclude mid conditions o! alienated man. 


interpreted the world, while the rophy Now M to be published by the given us any reason for _ pursuing 


point is to change it. His unique 

. influence on political reality should , . , , , 

. not blind us to the falsehood of his Edgley In storming tiie ivory tower character oE a preamble rather than 
- accusation. Philosophers have always and hurling its sickly inmate from a sustained philosophical argument, 
changed the world, through the very on upstairs window are Brian Med- In particular, he gives no theory of 
act of interpreting it. By interpret- Hi), Iztvan Meszaros. Paul Feyera- rational agency. But if we do not 
ina file world, they have made it. bend and Tony Skillen. Freedom know what- rational agency is, Ive 
«niilhln fit imriCTSfflTIrt nnri arr nn and Liberation by Benjamin Gibbs are hardly, lit r position to describe 


University of Sussex Press. Among 
those who are to join with Professor 


ir. His discussion is certainly lucid 
and agreeable. But it has ' tho 


that there is no real interference The least wo can say is that- the 
with freedom, properly construed, case against private property hut 
by practices which restrict or not been fully stated. Moreover, 


restrict 


not been fully stated. 


changed the world, through the very 
act of interpreting k. By interpret- 


Edgley in storming tlie ivory tower character of a preamble rather than abolish private property. The desires the philosophy of human nature 
and hurling its sickly inmate from a sustained philosophical argument, consequent upon the existence nf which provides the case mav bIsd 
an upstairs window are Brian Med- In particular, he gives no theory of private property involve' the dehase- provide its refutation. 

Hn, Iztvan Meszaros. Paul Feyera- national agency. But if we do not , ne nt of the personality; they -can - _ . , 


tor of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, where au exhibition on the 
festival planned by Mary Bnulinm 
and Bevis Hill ter, tho editors of 
this hook, Is now to be seen. Dr 
Strong makes some shrewd critical 
observations on the styles of 
flflsign the festival made fashion- 
able and on tho , narcissistic 
Impulses its contents tended to 
on courage in the British. He 


without 
daily ti 
vided t< 


it 'horseshoes and for which ,nJluence ° E the festival """"W tt c u ‘ nc V " r *">' !>»«>» for the post-warV^f 

transport !?ad to be pS ^ this book they ore evaluated as R 0V SIUas l wbi. J y Cs | ? b * ? f i-midon), and y« SSt 

to take them to Hyde Park n , luch m VM,,aI term ® ns in terms of Britnln ° « ' 1,11 11 «>ns«rviiiiyp far older Uadi don. Info! 

:erclse ; the daily delivery ^ l0 n,esaa * e Hie exhibition was try- SiSli" !*?.* Sa 


poLible to understand and act qn and Liberation by Benjamin Gibbs are hardly- lit r position 
it Political influence hoe not been opens the attack, alongside an Intro- or evaluate its freedom, 
the prerogative of the fathers of the duction to Hegel’s phenomenology, • 

..ji church: there are many philoso- written by Richard Norman. deficiency Is appa 

phers, ancient end modern, whose Freedom and Liberation is not a s extendej d Iscuss i 

works have off mated the world of boo jc that is happily described by SJEuJj FnVirs^^hallni 
government. And the thinker from ita title, nor does Mr Gibbs really DeS 

-i.-wbom Marx derived all that was benefit from his place among Pro- jSJJ 1 B ‘ l f * hnXn 
i truly philosophical. in his outlook fesaor Edgley’s stormtroopers. Tho gj MilftSSS^-MUv tn 
, lias more than once been thought of .. book • consists largely of orthodox » . 1 


be fulfilled only at the cost of free- attd Liberation Hrs real . 

dom and riot through its proper WBLitB. Mr GIbbs manages to lntrn- 
-exercise - d «ce tho philosophical questions in 

r_ ‘ ... . 4f . „ a .way that is both clear and econo- 


— Y < | - Mg m a* 1 ” fcaanii uuui UUOl niiu ULUUlr 

written by Rickard Norman. This deficiency Is apparent In Mr 1 n* 1 !* rIol° va i 1 i t mi cal. The book’s weaknesses bqcomt 

rihar»t‘ n „ u nm o Glbbsls extended discussion of Mill's conclusions Mr Gibbs ^ l . ee apparent on]y because it attempts tc 

. J * i f! - « l ri i, S essay On Liberty, which he rightly ro argue more loosely than the be something more than** convcn- 

criticizes for its shallow vision of average analytical pli []osqpher. And tlonal , introduction. If Professor 

G j^nL iim human fulfilment Despite his rejoc- U 1 do „ a °’ Edgley ’s accusntion is that contenv 

benefit from his placo among Pro-. £j 0Jl 0 { Bentham’s hedonistic cafcu- ?°, 1VO ii re 5» - arguments seem poiwv philosophy can be releva nr 

lus. Mill never rcaUy freed himself d ®5, c ,^ £ i** 1 ; only V being shallow, tflien thi: 
uOOk • Consists lorgcly of orthodox Fi*nm Ilin RpnthflUilffl vlsiotl « of tXBOitlOn thdt EAVO rise to tflGIlls lioolc C^rlslnl v JlllfQlfe'flt'flf? IiSq mnnn- 

and sensible reflections on standard i„, mnn nni-mn. Hn rnnrlnued to see Parbaps lie _ still retains some sus- j nj r. And what Pmfcssai- "R^dIpi 


be something more then- -a conven- 


came not from taking in its message thi 
hut sunply froin fiaving a party. The pvl 
two editors write • introductions wo 

DBBed more on what the other con- fly 

trlbutors ■ say than on any direct 
knowledge of what the festival 

.BfffWf i " de0d * he P“ Wi '. E 


lias more tliau once been thought of 
as the principal artificer of the con- 
. stitutlon of tho Prussian state. Yet 
Marx’s sentiment Is still repeated, 

■ and if it lias never been true be- 
J . fore, it is often thought to be true 
et least of tliat brand of “analyti- 
cal ” philosophy now practised lit 
the English umvereiMes, 

■ Our academic philosophy seems to 
‘ :> be peculiarly narrow, and its nar- 

• rowneas Is related to what many see 

• as a tacit conservatism of outlook. 


,nX lus. Mill never really freed himself 

°JL from the Benthamito vision • of 


uons ot analytical piuiosopny. Mr " ' t i ' 

Gibbs is sttilf able to write Hi the !? y ™?* e S,A or 


following vein : 

If the proposition “X will hap 


i’s hedonistic ealeu- vi.Yfi.fj* e “15 argumenis seem poiwv philosophy can be releva nr 
really freed himself jMSjJ , only “y being shallow, tflien thlr 

thamito vision • of ofl 1 !.! 0 i. i s , e book certainly Illustrates his nican- 

lo continued to see ! » I ® 1 n S f u -S' And what Professor Edglej 

; bundles .of desires, P* C “J JJ? J* moa ( ns . J s nat enthefly wrong. Tiu 

;. D6 ° llc V°. r , satisfaction of .be“greate"® pn.t^of ^^ r F e or > e n^ollarA"./ 'lnde“d TtS co“^u- 

*• s=st 5^; Ails, « ShsSSw ^ 

se. PS..&-SE £SjSs?,S EE 


say, as Mill says, tiiat jreeaom 
resides In tlio ability to satisfy one’s 
desires, is to ignore the whole dls- 


pen” is true, this entails that X “ffion between a Sire andan dom Is In fact essential to It Both 
will happen, and the fact that X en d, between that which a man hap- 

will happen entails the truth of non a tn rmre.«A nnH flint- winrh.hA needorn can exist, only when a 


V,Z an Elation which ho* too hlstbrka 
S^! K <. a i« *S5 n«.t‘ Precedent and no parallel in the 




■ r 

if 


..as a tacit conservatism of outiaok. will happen entails the truth - of pens to pursue and that which -J ib 
l "The analytical philosopher, who is • the proposition X will happen ’ . pursues from some conception of 
A Interfiled primarily in “what we | t \ s q u j te proper to write In that its value. That dlstinctloq is constl- 
mean by our words, studies lan- sty i e . wbeft discussing Aristotle’s ; tutive of. rational agency. It follmvs 
auage with a mind-destroying relish pro blem of future contingents. But that Mill has no real theory of 
For minutiae. The real question, can one really think that the style human nature at all. It becomes 
; for the Marxist, concerns not “ wliat would survive the w.ar-lijce trans- Impossible to distinguish human 
•wa mean” but the nature of the- .formation of philosophy which Pro-' happiness from the transient satis- 
. " we " that is assumed here. Is this f essov Edgley envisages ? Mf Gibbs, factions of an animal. The Marxist 
' the royal *• wa “ the “ we ” of sclen- like Moore and Austin, dlStfn- . (supposing he were Interested in 
.. tifdc observation, or merely the guishes different n senses ” of such stuff) would point to a further 
-ideological “we’’ of established eco- -words; he even mentions foui’' confusion. Mill assumos that all a 
. nomlc interests? Perhaps the study senses of the word “ can ”, though man’s detires are unproblematkally 
of what me mean Is part of a coii- r fortunately he does not dwell, on hi& Utilitarianism makes no distinc- 
spiracy to prevent the expressiotf'ot 1 fife distinction and retui’ns qidckly tion between true qnd alienated 
k.' what “ they ” mean. Analytical enough to the flow of his discus- desire, between the desire that 




logue, bas«d it ir™ on f«rivS 4 W ed 

motifs but fll-arnuiged to a degree foi- * Ql?, tohlbltlon 

SUai.s-brtfa: 

«.. . t foimd for somq account of 

* best of the sixty or so short ba ? happened to the uer- 

pinyedlead- .niancat improve meats it wns meant 
'•"« * u the/ dpaign - 0 r udmlnl- to Initiate; why the South . Bank 
Hl -f h 9.“ ,on l director of »te.*s now overshadowed by com- 
CoX’ director of sch |n«co and why.Chrisp Street mar. 
t ®t ; bnolQ& 1 Ralph Free- 'cratro hr the Live Archi 

• 14 uow 8 

: 3ij^ iC wou,d bft 

ithey met with and how tliov vw-r! embark an such an entarnrlsa 

■ .Sffi? ° £ '“‘Iv.l .r^.wcnire and 'Lrj.™. 1 , «KSSS5 - l 5TB: 
Alone with thPMM »» i... . avervone : 


Tiu' Festival of Britain tih 
of the V and A it «ai 
April X 1977. 


Remembering Dorset 

Too far. HVue come ton fur. 

Orh’llSf f IW, 'S IX IU 

«r it falter*, closes, hardens, 

[Ve crawl under a irfiiVc sky 
Rememhennt! leaf-mould, Womhmnkc, 

Mrtlsonx In the mild air. 
i he heart has need of them 
So ft cun mke root, can 

rtiTSkniW t Ly l , urcl1 ' ••‘"id 
All round the hltuhied star. 

Christopher Wiseman ' 


aid i6hS cona dereS thS “*** «bI solioofls.* Contempbraiy 
uuc an e3 st°o nlvwhena d , e _ mands a synthetic and not an 

man is able to seeSiiS o wi aoilvl i v mode of understanding. But 

ardffSAietiKfi «’?, SJSr? H- 

It must pot only receive his uctl- then ’- 19 14 tn - provide its own sub ' 


plnlosophy exposes itself at once ston. tie presents -.standard argu- 
te the fashionable paranoia of the ments ego fust determinism,, and 


presents -.standard argu- 


’■ advocates of “liberation”, urnws on tno acceprea proceaures , *4 '■ - r - > ‘ •, 

:SS s iS« arSSSrf.?5c To constitute the past 

•• „ a e » 1 /Tw :/-«7 p /i (in Since the book Is basetf on lectures • 

own ningozinc caaIgq RguicqI IfiiiiQ- obi/a«« »#» iinffpi'BrnHim^Aa nf ciippeY — — 1 ■ -.t — — flxdiniiili^ t]to marulet 1 ill 

iop/iy, calling on philosophy stu- f, ,ve 1 % iev iwbfo th a t i? Should u products of siidi tesearc 

- dents to utiito, since they had noth- address itsolf to basic ouestions in Patrick GsT-dlllCr • ; Sehted to the reading i 

. tog w lore bi chains „{ ,onhlau-y. ewo?arTSi&hy.^ BufM lueations Involving tffo 

®ff S5JC « A* 

- .f articles begun to appear in the 
magazine written In the dlsem- 


drnws on the accepted procedures 
of analytical thought in order to 
support both the reality of free 
will nnd the objectivity of - values. 
Since the kook Is basecr on lectures 
given to undergraduates at Sussex 
it is inevitable that ic should 


Idty but aLorehJriiit „bb the yjfflg.ffiftTtB 11 1] 
etamp of hi. Identity. ,- " ..Snde^S ^°Sd ^l jl'dlo 
That is a rhetorical way of put- sophy render 'ih a wld intelligible 
ting it, and aualytical philosophy, to ub in a way thnt sdence doat 
whjcli deplores rhetoric,, has been not ? The • writers in Professor 
reluctant to examine whnt.k means. Edgley’e series will hove to be more 
But It is by no means clear that If courageous than Mv Gibbs, and also 
we teaUy did know what a* moans, more self-critical. If they are to give 
then we should find ourselves com- us grounds for an • affirmative 
pellod to accept the Marxist, rathor answer, . • 

...... . - . . - . •■ ■- . ■ 1" . 

- , M 7 - ■ >-•• • 


- examining tho manner lii vyhicli the It to consist in and -wfiy. ic Should ba . 


products of Bitch Research are- pre- regarded as « primary source of 
Sehted to the reading public. For methodological! errors. As originally 
t involving too elucidation Introduced, tt epneom to bo a 1 view 
Ecal discourse property arise about how historical stdtomeirtS me 
igo after tho spadework-- justified,- the suggestion being that 
IsclpHued acquisition of there ds no fissentitil difference be 
go , »-*-lms already been tween lhe way In wdilch they may 
t follows. -.that the : vast be established, and tho manner li: 
!. problems concerning his-' . which we confirm. 'by direct ohser- 
nqnsry b«? been. ignored ■- vation- dr M acquaintance Vprcpoel- 
sor Goldstein Is an admirer tibom the « natural ,v or » bx- 

, Colling wood and therals perionced” prese^.EIsewhere, .on 
In the suggestion^ Implicit . the other hand, It seama to b e por - 
of Historical Knmatnx. that *My«d as .the contention that ftlstorl- 


is little evidence that the author 

is alienated either from the thethods LEON J, GOLDSTEIN t 

°choo “ n ' th “ C “ nCl,1Si ' 1,,5 lhat Historical Knowing 


Huoncg , £ icstivo, orpliitccture on'd : Tl lTl ft ftf f ttl tim 

■; -rff - ■ e 1IX times past 

Tl, «« ««■« 11 r |T I , , \ T - - T- »*'»uy C a to attrsct lhe poor. l«iAq? iioev Briwshitig* 

f <pMtidrig. , , thti . • demin clarions , of ^^tER i 


:’V bodied tones of academic Marxism, ' , ’ . t 

f- - as oluttercd • with footnotes and as Occasionally; however, the 
•- Imbued with Incomprehensible changes. Mr Gibbs .wishes to. a; 
; ? odium theologfcum as Bny scholas- Ms philosophy to .poetical roali 
[- - tic tract. It was apparent that and to derive from his concep 
l" "radical” did not qu8aify “phllo- of freedom conclusions relovati 
‘ , sophy ” : one could os as unread- . the state of. modertl. mad. He 


Occasionally, however, the tone 242 P*‘ TflXas University Press. £6. 


-tic tract. It was apparent that and to derive from his conception Leou Goldstein contends that recent Q f R> q Colling wood andthereis periwiced” preserit.EIsfi'whero, on 

! ■ "radical” did not qu8aify “phllo- of freedom conclusions reloyant to studies in tho pmloropliy of . flinory Jugfico j n t h e suggesri on; implicit the; other hand, it seems to be por- 

, sophy ” : one could oe as unread- the state of. modern, mari. He Jets have been marked. ■ and • Indeed . m h f Historical Knowlnx. that ’ t^V^d «* contenltion tiiat ftlstorl- 

able as any contributor to the fly against 1h6 ; corruptions of marred, by a provalant tendency to - CollIJiawooci was more alive to the cal asaertienns refer to a " real 11 -past 

; . Journal of Philosophy provided only capitalism, the alienated condition focus upon onlV- one .aspect o^ tna wjfh- wtldi lie Is concerned and that they are to be judged- 

kVthat one was sound on the issues 1 of tho working class, the greed and historian’s activity. Philosophers, he many recent - philosophers of Uao «ccordtag to whetimr 


questions involving tho elucidation Imtrodu 
of historical discourse property arise about ft 
■at a stago after tho spadework— justice 
“ the ' disciplined acquisition of there 4: 
knowledge n — lias already been tween ■ 
dono; ft follows .that “the ; vast be esba 
range of. problems concerning his- which 
torical inquiry has been.. Ignored ”, - vatLon 
Professor - Goldstein la an. admirer d 


Pv which preoccupy the student lefts- depravity 


f . h an admirable • idea ! to in- 

i^ffisis3sss~ipsM sans 

Mm^ss&i 4 Sisss^ei 


' denunciations ,of Sir Albeit ®' El »®htiEH 
blp : idea to in- . .Silt - ■ ^rnnas ■ leisure and 

tays by. pgttict, iSSuJLC* " 10au cental piece of ■ ; 1870-1914 - . 


T- • . ■ - iha ll » , 3 0ly M re T HrlcIin * herself lf> developing f 

the l Chbnglit^ *. CHy, P*P^ TLiher.^.S 


T . .. . ■ . . .. . But the tone Is uncertain.' Di 

u 2 f j ^ his occasional revolutionary 


*uu& uimj ucea «uiu mmuiiuig bwvi^i .uiivavp--...! . tw ftn mftnv ■ iwcmr At avi-uiuoug w wiibu«u 

of our consumer society, claims, have .been ..prone tfr treat ffiw five S they pme believed .to rorrawond to 

me is uncertain.' Despite history as if It were essentially a ^JdffaTfor.'hS emohariiefl- wha«t actually heppened fa that past 
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- thought has produced its ohm 
academicism. Where there are 
universities there will be pedantic 
P ; Publications, what is a little more 
»urprislng Is the ease with which 
•; Marxism Is able to instil pedantry 
into the ntind of the Ordinary - under- 
k. ftraduhte. Some see the explanation 
ft 1 .Jo lie In - the - intoxicatlttg' -quality 
*, Pt ; the Marxist vocabulary, 'which 


, lins proouceu im own bursts, Mr Gibbs remains on the 

of social reform, a good sad 
Lu^lfc Christian at heart, rie argues for 

8 popular’ participation In govem- 

• raant » for an “equitable” dXstribu- 


I «S 

s for torical thinking upon the finished enca^ Aniar^ed^nd'iSr^ expected to b#yp few serious phllo-' 

........ ..ifiMHu n( ,ha hltfArlan'i InvMtlda. CuCB ,OI Sal&lKBfl “r«. lHUrCHgl^Hiy . .JlsW.n# ■ »v,a jkunnj) h.r 


participation In govern- outcome ,of . die historian’s investlga- 
r an “equitable” dlstribu- tions— “ the literary, product .of the 
tion of commodities, for- a 6table historian’s work, the final form In 
society free from the , .. vulgar .which his conclusions are cast « 
‘ iiq of 'our 'sensual' age. But ' Thtis theqr’havfl for ‘th'e most - part 


ence of enlarged dnd InCrefisIptiy 
sophisticated -cdnceptionfti- of: me 
evidential roSterlal available to' the 


sepfalcta afflidrema, taq, second by 
cohtiraM could be tskdn:to expires^ — 


'Overturns obstacles,' donflrn 
, ■ judjees, condemns ul. dpposi 
■ g. limbo of meTa “ideology 
■i to renders Itself Immune,. 
^ certainly true tiiat Marxism 
I- compromising, not because i 
li J®. .change the world, but 


^ - Vmxttiw. ™ this score, makfes 

SSkS *J n * ha ™ always to bp sure, what some 
through -W* active- and self-correc- o£ th e alters Professor Goldstein 
tiye process of imaginative -recon- out for critidsm are brink 


(nnirRttcl k , M 


Tn end on 


FINE 


Stion n into i« Ct oiS n s3f C ronVr^ne ** “ one of the meritt of .analyticai 
[that- lurches to it id uniquely - '& V* 


ftninkTit explain Si eutferini tocned to 

and .all disorder : It promises salva- 

- ^kUAgArthirioil - 


BOOK 


I - nuriWf/Bi Wtf 

; O^K or lisH.q 

:,Fpf d^lalV W) 
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London ps $p 
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to Atiajfi.) 
Yktori*"; - 


sipid accents of English com 
>ir na u’ i ut M the .elevated pt 
. gt.ttie Prussian; academy.. But 
poetic language! rooted .as 'It : 


’-SM^iHbSr.5 jSh 

Rurb of them, -widaly. 1 read outaide 
Is iS d«lr «cW#lnie; drele. IWiJoM 


strin; .does hot 
ap^roafeh alofcg th 
of Value' Ih'ts 
he calls thri 
hfstOryr He m. 

^ - obtolir&s' all that ft 

hiiMOry^a*’ a ’Cogu.. 

.. . ^^ne 'or. “ w« w knowin 
nee to. aqitft it Is ,to' overlook — 

6d procedures whereby the 

a 'historian .seeks to exploit 


examples drawn from contemporary i t seems, we “ordinarily' nf^rr" 
work, Professor Goldstein is able ^ historical pttit'V toa;ftt- 
bothto tatnmnwrate the complexity r tar being the true .object ef: . the 
ot historical thlnlang it), emto . > hlstorWs concern inasmuch as ft 
^e- -titod^o • ft.coriinltlited by hiator cal research- .: 
the ertiHcJafity of certain Butjthe distinction • drawn IticsegT 


nogmogor me/araaemuty -or certam Rut^th 
.tatatbeok nodai^ e# -.-coafds: 

So; tor so gJtod. ifc %•, hbWeVar, 
possible to ta?prfecinto : rod ftircie of, ' 
wlwt Profassoj: iGoidstein has -to isay f to Ito 1 
in tflift cormeetton ! wMIe. remainfcg coeds, 


itlnction- drawn Is-itseH- 
Not only W it difficult, 
how the tvta.'jpaaty that 


n an considerably . . less - happy ‘ about ti 

many .'.ttR-.lift. - more^gStoral prov .* 





nrany v m 

npjiiq coiiiewilqi tiie naS 

tM*t he lrf«ta r "hl»t«Jr|a» 

Vet,, despite repeated r^erenoto wr 

thds doorchto, ft ft ym 

wdiat undWhrr^itdl'Ke’^ . 


s to. toter#rw.|be cpimejc 
exist between HUtprica 


he the nature , tip^Vthte eidst between. BUtortca 
of bfttocicsfl events, hktoriC.R'-toVfce« ,Ph4 hft 
tar^t wbSh • toricafl:.>dccodqtl; ’; Although ?ud 
is a oofiftfoti ' QtiestiW: are .-rakan -nr .and .-.dis 




Some 
1976 titles 

The First 
Cuckoo 

Letters to 'The Times' 
1900-75 

Kenneth Gregory 
Editor 

The most enjoyable .inllmlngy 
for many a day.' 

1 The Listener 

114.50 

The Second 
MrsWhifbere 

Chaim Bermant ° 

'a joy to read . . , must be one uf 
the funniest— and mosl stylish- 
writers around/ 

The Times 

£3.«K 

River Road 
to China 

The Mekong River 
Expedition, 1866-73 
Milton Osborne 

'a heroic story ... no praise can 
)e sufficient for the way Pro- 
fessor Osborne Leifs It. Here is a 
south-east Asian expert with style 
...magnificent/ 

£4 03 The Times 

Toleration 

Preston Kinig ; . 

'engages the mind rather than 
tne heart, and ought to send 
stud eiils to the library., rather 
' tliah Into the streets/ - ' 

Tli o' Guardian 

£6.95 

Welfare State 
and Welfare 
Society 

lilusion ahd K^aiity. /•"’ 
r William A. Robson * 

.'say^ .ejcacfiy what he means .in 
very plain jahguage.'. V i simple, 
comprehensive .and cdUratkoiis 
rashion .should pmvoksTrult- 
ful controversy. 1 , • . 

. * Political Quarterly 

Hardback £3.50 ' ■ ■ 

.Paperback ^2;95 J / ’ 

Seven Years 
Old in the 
Home 

Environment 

John and 
Elizabeth Newson 

l J °.[j&,:SGrl0M5. a Dtf. eminently 
boek.v. Enthrall W 


TJLS 

a 


News from La Nationale 


This particular number tol „- 
su the speeches made on 


| Traditionally the French have re- 

■ f erred to our major national library 
□rid museum as " Lc British ” nnd 
so presumably the creation of the 
British Library has not caused their 
scholars any linguistic problems. 
'*La Nationale ” or “In BN** has not 
undergone any analogous fundamen- 
tal change and, us one leaves the 
rue de Richelieu where the buses, 

■ taxis, delivery vans and pedestrians 
hardly allow one to take note of 
the houses where Moli&ro lived and 
Diderot died, the classical facade of 
the library’s quiet courtyard ullows 
a moment’s recollection before one 
enters the building itself. The small 
copyright deposit office on the left 
of the entrance Is redolent of the 
nineteenth century and only a pos- 
sible closure of the library by 
strikers threatens the Impression of 
regular routine. In the entrance 
mil itself coats nre handed in, pub- 
lications can he bought, and now 
lieFora acquiring one's ticket, com- 
plete wi th plto ty graph — documenta- 
tion being ever essential in France 
—one Is expected to call on the 
ServicQ d’accucil. In the main read- 
ing room, built ,by Henri Lqbrousse 
,n , Br| d 0 ne of Che earliest 
vaulted metal constructions, pro- 
cedures have varied little nnd be- 
neath the, frescoes a slightly dusty 
aura of authority and academe per- 
vades the air. But there is constant 
activity. Service, -if strictly con- 
trolled, is reasonable and the vast 
underground ' bibliographical' refer- 
once room, lii the words of the 
Guide Michelin, vaut le voyage 
The further inches available here,- 
n , j Reserve des Imprint 6s, In the 
periodical, manuscript and other de--' 
partments, are legendary. ■ 

Good wine' needs no bush but ' 
great libraries have friends. Those' 
oE the Nationale were first 
assembled in 1913 and “leconnue 
d,' utility pu bit qua “ iii 1927 ahd 


since 1970 the library’s readers have 
been able to elect a Comitd consul- 
ts t if des Lecteurs (staff member^ 
can sit on the Commission adminis- 
trative paritaire) which apparently 
transmits “reflexions iiitdrcssantes ” 
to the administration. Further pub- 
licity bas In the past come from the 
library’s promotion or participation 
in specialized journals such as 
Nouvelles de Vestampe, Acta geo- 
graphica. Revue numisinatique , 
Bulletin des hlblioth^ques dc 
■France, or, more recently, tho free 
rioivsletter Nouvelles tin hvra ancien. 
Tn these the Nationale has now 
added, like other large libraries, a 
genera] house magazine of its own. 
Bulletin de la bibllothdque nationale , 
to appear in May, September and 
December annually at a present 
minimum cost abroad of 36 francs. 

The new Admlnistrateur g6u4ral } 
Georges Le Rider, himself “nourn 
dans le sferail”, outlines the aims of 
the publication : to .present acquisi- 
tions, to comment on conservation 
and to express learned, reactions to 
exhibitions, in general to reflect the 
life and activities of this great insti- 


tution. The British Library Journal 
aimed at being “ scholarly nnd read- 
able ” and, on present form, the 
Nationale, mindful perivaps of tho 
officini French stress oil “ Jo I centre 
publique”, stresses the latter wilier 
titan the former. The articles of the 
rirst number, however, cover such 
interesting and varied, faro ns nil 
unknown manuscript of a piece of 
music by J. S. Bach, identified in 
January 1974, at Strasbourg and 
illustrated here j the apparently solo 
surviving special set of a series of 
medals commemorating events in 
the life of Napoleon and detailed 
reports on the exhibitions on Boccac- 
cio, Saint-Simon, L’Or des Scythes, 
Henri Labrouste, and on the medic- 
al manuscripts from central Asia 
which featured largely in the recent 
PhtJs exhibition on silk trade routes. 
It is good news too that manuscripts, 
music, correspondence and photo- 
graphs In Bods Kochno’s DIaaliilev 
collection have found a home in the 
Bibhouibqtie de TOpfrra and that J. 
de Beistegui has deposited the paint- 
ings and drawings front tho same col- 
lection there on indefinite loan. 


its creator, tho late 

m19K4 lrat T lr s6air >' 
to 1964, whoso nnme. f au h 

enei-Hy nro for so mBny ’ 

associated with the iLoiSlft 

Jioto on the shorter, e E * 

reign ol his successor folio* « 

tlieie nre also sections op 5 

departmental structure of it 5 

vary, on .appointments and J! 

activities including a reminfcrh 

the iiinin reading room isi5?£ 

until 8 p m except on Satur«fi 

tUinng the month of August £ 

Cabmet des estampes [ M l 

moved with the times and 

Photography to Its field and £ 

If the new Bulletin la neither strl 

ingly new in conception nop of sui 

mg academic importance, It h id 

produced, will be read- with btoa 

by those longing to rotuni to wi 

in that library and, It is hoped, d 

attract more friends and, abate 4 B 

the strong support which French ft fi 

ranes so urgently need today. i 

Giles Barbu ! 



Fifty 

years on ... ■ ■ 

Mndnesl St lUf K?a DlgS Jit til 6 <|l]ld dll 2 

young Joan and a. clever wi'lteriHis ■ , • 1VMU1U 

ihf remrimlily- Kafirs? ft Hush W *V in 


Portraits of the artist as a 'very 
yoieig man; John Betjeman, left, 
■ 111 costume for amateur thaatri- 
£ nt *> Hg/ifj as a schoolboy at 
Marlborough These mul two other 
childhood photographs appeared 
in a limited edition of 170 copies 
of Summoned by Bolls, Sir John’s 
(nitobm graphical poem sentience 
first published in 1960. All four 
■ (* t[lB new edition 

vr§& h Murray. Paperback , 
£1.75), which ends with an addi- 
/ tional and previously unpublished 

I poem , "Cricket Master " about 

t/ie poet’s unhappy experience in 
a m-ep scftooZ after leaving Oxford, 

• & cr^et know- 

^bwfng^ 1 ^ bm of m6nc » 



on some evidence of out-of-iourii- 
SSi2 , 'Ai5ff n i?f ttuenll>11 *y or even 

simple Old-fashioned onvy. By n 
JSSftS**®. 11 , insight into y tiio 


sttfdy ln^onth»sts° n /r^ r mln^*iHa -T hough ser * 68 appeared)! ' «aduaflv ‘ y, r«n , ' i S-ri |ia ■ lHS wei1 «« s*y*‘ » *uuauiy »m o»«pr— 

llves^of lolin and' Ti^n '■ S!? doublfl act of cel^Dration, feitie' aoma and Wr MacDiarmid allows 'FnnsdjJ 

J .u- the daugh- the lQQ-year-old Sdoitlsh EductiHnrmi w fu7f.v ilpmccIJat oiy defended 'by swipe at “the antl-lptflUectus^ 

Conte ™porary ?lievance- testimqny to their .prevalent ” In Bducaoon, ^ 
DbSfiMi ‘tSC!, rtii PiiSSSJ uxl ^ « tftafc-ftudw* fifty yfeftlra dtfter .. . ; .. „ which he empharically does w 

pf (fa. John, the extrovert, leads lion . by M V -MacDiarmid,^ and a -V ' . - ; 

a qMttirrUy and hideous existence, *prlnt of the lively corresoondenct — ' •- ' _,£■ ’■ ■. ' J ■?, 

1" tho description of which die his series of articles gave rise SS T1-. ^ T 

: ^hiP/2P* r 1 9uan f 1 detaUs - tt ® rios - ln Journal., 8flV6 rlS0 10 I hg H ft H T^t^PCC - 

cnbes simply, neither commenting Mr MacDiarmid in his hitrnrlnr. ») '■•*V J> > XV/ l nClL LXX JL L vOO- 


entitled “Contemporary Scoii^ 
Studies ”, Any cluim tney ms* 

: Ts2Zt3l* SSSEfS i " u, s fidiSttSj 

sljwfa-vrttH .the-^nffe^deijwffi. |SKS, h - TaliSfeJS „ lho a "" w * * * (*. .Robert^ 

wUlchy any^traaedy me«mtoimfao*ej'' BmiCfitiolioI®S3Sr on . «««l the aaine? of ti e Hovy well we recoguize that W* 

-•ISiWJg* The. book deals primarily wore collected^in^ book ^nrm ^ majority of his Opponents strike « .nWflisierial tono, the last resort n 

« toitiSUS; scotch SSK Msponse nowV^ ^ That hapless complainants I 

Stujiis (subtitled First Series” S3*^ ^dfe®' " riiS® 57?' “9 IHof, . n » p ' ,1 To t0Und , h , U 

-ond series appeared)! 1 ? (as well M lion on a suitably Intransigent W 

.«.«■ n r L-* j— ^raauaily converting some and Mr MacDiarmid allows FimspJf 


To round off Iris new lnttwjj 

in nn a culiahlv IntrsittlStDI Own 


, Protest aialbat 
your columns 


le ’ -'**iean that he^wants fo ssa, mon 




Id Sfory of tjife -j 


John Evangelist Walsh ; 

.«in absorbing, in lo , painstaking 1 

research . . . highly readable/ ' 

- - Neiw Scientist 

£5-50 

The Feniafe 
Imagination 

Patricia Meyer Spacks 

'a literary crit ic of acute insight.' 

; ' . :. ... C. p.snovv 

£S.95^. . X,;,', 

Geqrge Allen & :Unw.io. j 


tiot,o however, -successful with .bis ■ Scottish , Renaissance ” had been 

‘WiltiJoJely : «• Pooler, centring 9 on R fl i nd J 

Reside! the flauntiug : dolour 1 of Joan V ;MacDJarmld ; ,- hJmeelf, ■ bet students of 

9^Wt>h’ited etching of John,, e s51v % r6 > I0o,7pe. SawViifiw : HEe vMv . . 896pp. £20.00, 
But .lhA author’s' desirinrtva -wriHnn fjjpsaring^.yrhe^. jn. crlt'lcijm O' tintjAlTlv t 


'f ®4*riel the Flaunting ; dolour 1 of Joan 
. diid: Hie c^M^Uited etching of fohh ^where,-. to 

1 1 Wprtya .-writlnV fi?i?Sj r ng 1 i,' ? 
■ is able land- delightful, 1 '^ with an- a da- ‘ ^'Wl. .: M^ulr 
, jmolcfe trwor - ahd'flcarcdly - V K m 
'■wWg.-iJie- w in e 

. the jntlna ,,the. rigbt; pfciUL-e oFbis * 

chosen, scorte. . lais' church ' dock : - ® - v oiT 
. I'oarty. dpaa ateiko « Q Silver five 3 2 -p'K' 


The Waves slgnlfieda new departure. 
lot 1 and for English fiction. These 
ts constitute jpe first stage of tnfa / 

J*?/ n ▼ a li i able works of. reference -v 

fthlsfenre. • 


I 

^OTrOohirt^.fconeervqtive bl4 guard 'l 

JMU;Vory active all the. more A 

Lft^asisra, ■ I 


Dorothy bochel 

Pr6batkm and After-Care 

1 J‘s Development in England and Wales : : 

sdiSnwfi"™ author traces the politics, ' 

icS^SSiSEJSfitfWs 1 


-Wp -IF . sii-XiT i'XT'v.,'-' ■: ‘ 



ones 


yc:lr•i , ’, and Irani then on porti-dirs 
liccunic the central theme of hi.s 


David Hockney by Dnvid Hockney 

Edited by Nikos Stangos 

312pp. Thames and Hudson. E10. 


It is not surprising that David Hock- 
ney should have written a book 
about himself. He is one of the most 
autobiographically minded of mod- 
ern painters ; his work is full of 
self-portraits and allegories of which 
he is the hero. More recently, his 
television appearances have shown 
him to be a natural raconteur 
—able to talk about himself with 
the studied spontaneity of a born 
storyteller. All of this would have ■ 
led one to expect an interesting 
book but not one which is as good 
as this. For although It is an ex- 
ample of an unpromising genre, 
David Hockney by David Hockney Is 
the most remarkable autobiograph- 
ical work any artist, scientist or 
man of letters of his generation has 
written. In fact, it may well turn 
out to be a classic. 

• Paradoxically, Hockney's book is ' 
an example of that most de- 
generate of art-fonns, the showbiz i 
memoir, pasted together out of 
taped conversations. The editor, 
NIko9 Stangos, has been removed 
from the conversations altogether ; 
and so the text reads as a long 
monologue by Hockney about 
his life and work. This is unprom- 
ising enough;. but, typically, nock- • 
ney and Stangos have used the 
genre to produce something of out- 

• standing merit. Few raconteurs can 
hold an audience as well as 
Hockney. His technique is superb. 
He has the ability to strip n story , 

• down to its bare bones without 

. sounding reticent. He uses words 
. simply, directly and fastidiously. 

He has an idiosyncratic taste for 
the. studied understatement and for 
investing simple words like neat, 
little, nice, with a curiously private 
meaning so that one soon learns 
that they have as distinctive a place 
in his ‘prose as vases of tulips have 
in Iris paintings. He has a quietly 
flamboyant taste for iconoclastic 


to look terrible ; I'm going to be 
really embarrassed by them; it’s 
going to be tcrrihle. When I saw 
them, though, I thought, they do 
stand up ; they’re not that bad. 
I began to sec for the first time 
. the way things worked, the way 
my mind was working. I'd never 
been able to stand outside it be- 
fore. I could sec the way things 
progressed, how I’d taken one 
aspect of a painting and deve- 
loped It in other pictures so that 
it changed, quite visibly ; it was 


work. There is something lhuniri- 
cnl about ilieni and Hockney, who 
luves opera, seems to lie fascinated 
with the idea of curtains, which pro- 
mise tn reveal a human drama, and 
windows through which one can 


By Nicholas Philiipson mise tn reveal a human drama, and 

windows through which one can 

?rrib1c ; I'm going to be clearly an excellent man, seems to Geldziibler, who knows Hockney watc * 1 w |riiout taking part in whin 
bm-rassed by them; it’s have sized him up admirably. Here well, says that drawing is still “to a ? oes 1 on behind them, flic sellings 
be tcrrihle. When I saw is his last report: largo extent a form of note-taking. lor dramas are sometimes real, 

nigh, I thought, they -do He has undoubted ability In art U represents time spent vls-ft-vls i liwar ii™ 

, they re not that bad. especially in cartoon and sign- someone lie doesn’t know but finds V,!n d o 2Lf V f, I ? r «h!? p0r ^ *!i 

:o see for the fust time writ j ng Work. Although funda- attractive. Is Betting to know or M ?' ld ™ £ * VCrB ® 

things worked, the way mentally a serious-minded boy he knows so well that the likeness is 2Ll- ,l ic U L' “*? a “ J . tr , act represent*- 


mentally a serious-minded boy he 
has allowed his form mates from 


K.uuvra nu ifcu UUtl UIC LIJ^bilCoH 13 .... , . 1 ■ , , 

no challenge” But drawing of this f Ai1 pacc ai i \ < \ rc l- lBein 


”i— V, “ f— y. has shown his serious side — but takes the other for granted. Hockney i.Wa 

loped It In other pictures so that we have en joyed his company. takes the familiar view that pointing d P awinus af^hl? CrhfndT? “ h!* J? 
it changed, quite visibly; it was , T , , „ I , is the business of Irvine tu define "T aw,u “ s 01 .* 1 , 5“ cna, : „ V ,s .1' 

the consistency of it that sur- Hockney makes art college at Brad- u6 “ rc-nlistically “ or ns '* natural is- j ra „., L t 0 tiled, self, 

prised me. It’s an experience. fo,d London sound like an t [ ca ny” as possible the relationship stra ?. ed ’ n ‘P ra 

after all, that not many artists extension of school, neither more pe0 pi c have to each other and to L'hn 

have .... Seeine inv work like nor l ess enjoyable. His celebrated >heir onvirmimenr Tils Hrsi- aerinu* ordinary human beings. What 


where you could flick through ten ground. I ney are simply tmngs to lDGOa when lie tvas still under the S.” n "„? y . lD -” 8 , C u a 

years of your work on a page — Be taken for granted and referred Influence of abstract expressionism, 
a does have an effect on you. It to in passing when the need arises! Bacon and Dubuffet. In paintings jf f a A ei 

dawned on me how protenn the in fact lie ta ka about his homo- Hke « Adhesiveness » (I960) and 1?*” 


art is ; It's varied; 1 
aspects, many-sided. I s 
known it, and prohnbl; 
know it,, but you 1 
realise things like that. 


|-L*alise «*«■ ».t. T/m'aach dj^&-a»3^”SSS:: 

aUkS: ~.=d £s/ h “ ssrj^ss^s ^ mi ••■"flawrK 

consistencies and continuities in his But i, Ia jjijcusBjn,, { s focused on it 00 ®* 1 tliey mak l n ® ^?Y 6, Ye J had. These householders aro .the 
life, with a natural inclination to Questions of stvle and techniaue • * hey .a« - oddly vulnerable and absolute masters of tho domestic 
rake stock of the post and to sec JSS “fn thin m Ih^lb iSe ImI to Vf h i ng ' Hoc ^ explains this by world In whlflt they live and it is 
what guidance it /offers for the ’ e p f reE f, r ?P c J 8 “u tho word l thut F* there that die essential drama of 

future. It has led Hockney to look „ * , . . scribbled on the canvas, the snatches their lives is acted out. But these 

at his art and life as the raw n ,*» ■*££, jftTShfi! ?! X evso ’ *"“*9 t | ken fro " 1 portraits also suggest that human 
material out of which to construct a general discussion °f the prohlems lavatory walls and the funny cab- beings give coherence and meaning 


semi-abstract 


nevertheless 


general statements, retreating from 
! them as soon as they have been 
made, circling round them and then 
restating them. Individually, tho 
Stories Hockney tells about himself 
and his art are interesting, fknny 
1 and painted. Howover, as his 
manner of speaking becomes more 
familiar, one begins to realize that 
the' stories have been chosen with 
edre < and discrimination and that 
. taken together they add up to a 
strikingly coherent and consistent 
narrative which has a distinctive 
solf-novtrait built into it. Much 
of this is due to superb editing 
.. .by Nikos Stangos. He says that 
he and Hockney worked closely to- 
• gather on the final text and one can" 
well believe It. . However, one would 
very much like to know how they 
v did so. Did Hockney see the Btatue 
. m the marble or did Stangba ? Or, 
and this seems more likely, did they • 
both see it together ? In the end 
•..Jhey have managed to produce a re- 
markable account, of what the busi- 
ness of being art artist means to an 
intensely creative man bn the verge 
of middle age. ' 

.£!• ..-I - • ■' • 

’.Hockney's narrative Is. the' flesh 
-I; ' of his book but his art- isrita bones. 

. There are 414 superbly reproduced 
*. ! ■‘Uustrartohs.-of hts work from his; 


as any ot tne visual exercises m * 
autobiography that he has pre- 1 
viously undertaken. It is as though 
he were exploring familiar problems 
in a new medium and in so doing 
he has made his art seem even 
more interesting that It Was before. 

Having camo to realize that his 
art has a fundamental consistency, 
it is not surprising that Hockney 
should have come to notice the 
consistencies and continuities in Iris 
life as well. The stories he tells 
of his childhood and -student days 
in Bradford and London add up to 
a portrait of a buy who was not 
much different front the person he 
now seems to be. He thinks of 
hints elf as innocent (Ills word, used . . 
more -than once), good-natured and 
hard-working, serious as well os 
cheeky, resp&nsive to people and 
ideas, well-read and fascinated with 
new techniques and always ready 
to explore them Intelligently and 
idiosyncratically. All ills early 
memories aro directed towards tlsj. 
central * question, why did he 
become on artist. He does not 
answer tho question of- course, or 
even try to do so. But wo do get 
some idea of wltac he thinks being 
an artist meant to him then. It 
meant being a communicator, earn- 
ing. a living by painting signs and 
advertisements, drawing Christmas 
cards and newspaper cartoons. It 



for coherence and order is tho mast 
human of attributes. 

Throughout the 1960s and 1970s 
Hockney has pointed on essentially 
domestic world. His paintings sug- 
gest t]i at man’s -first lustinct is to 
preserve Iris privacy and to devise 
ways of -living that will space him 
from other people without distanc- 
ing him from them. - He seems tn 
think of sexual and social Instincts 
as things which make for a happy 
and stable life only when this terri- 
torial imperative is respected. Only 
then, nnd only In the Company of 
a very few people, can men hope, to 
behave with a genuine. spontaneity. 
In tills world houses and property 
beco mo rich Quarries for symbols 
of - men’s desire io preserve a 


be la 11 co between their desire for 
privacy and society, for a world of 
spontaneity and order. Water Is 
attractive -when It foils in controlled 


patterns from showers and sprink- 
lers on the backs of beautiful boys 
or expensive lawns. It moves in 


The Room, Manchester Street (1967; acrylic on canvas; 
privately owned) from David Hockney by David Hockney. 


complex but regular patterns in 
' swimming pools. But this Is 0 world 
In which men suddenly appeur w - 
turn off the showers or plunge In 
the pools. It is a world in which one 
comas to rodlize that the apparently 
' governed by the ruthlessly rectangu- 
lar, run n- made shape of a swimming , 

B ool. It is also n world in. which • 
gbt plays tricks with our hnpros- 


they were figurative rather than At Bradford ( un der the influence itfs not just paint. The idea came 
abstract.) lit meant savouring the , Sickert and Euston Road) to J* 18 because I- didn’t : have tite 
private delights of filling a brush ^presentation of that sort meant courage to paint' a deal 1 figMre. w r. In 
full of paint and covering a surface BUPgll i t 0 f □ sterile academicism other words, abstraction seems . fo 
with it— something he associates f rod f which any self-respecting stud- emphasize wW is Wiyatd 4n^ ..f or-, 
with helping his father to paint "t^hrank ibhorrormti awrid roal -in human reTationshW and 
bicycle., . what 


dimension to. the 'Oir^ady 1 complex 
Impresslotl of 'coutroiled -spontaneity 
that Is given by ; water i«t a swim- . 
mine poo]; it Is tho same .inside a 


-v • or BDSCracuon. -. O UL ui uiuuuaj . ----.-t. - 

My father, obviously: enjoyed required that if the human form '^ l -.iji 

dblrtg that kind of thing.. I re- was used at all in pa nthig, it had „These nrat 


order but the- things that are put 
on diem never seem to belong^ tiiere. 


• 1 ous selection of hia drawings too, 
though, I would have liked to 
; nave . risen some ' examples of 
V;- tile drawings - he did at - school 
and/ art college. In fact. the. 
i: < book ; ; reads as though Hockney 
-.V, taking bne : ' slowly through a- 

huge^'retrOmjBctWe exhibit! drt, talk- 

jug about his pictures in Teliatloii td 
v- Jri$ art as a whole and to' the - way- 


wood-veneer J 1 ® feelings and associations frpm tha painters art mentioned much, less, 


! " !’ b- wMdr his life was shaping when 
■" ‘.he. did' them, talking as m^h .1° 

- amuse himself as to: amuse J»ou. It 
1 ,\t Kali seems to follow quite naturally 
, /-rr from the shock he had on seeing 
li, \:\ just such an exhibition at the Wblte- 
.fhapai .Gallery in 1970 : - f : ■ ;; '• ' 


. that 


why it was made, but It , is not a 

schoolwork than they and even truth. I carisay that .WMi.blUnt^ : iS 60 i r to tbo ,^iat . super-reoust in hid own stortes however neap 'tt» 

isolated him from most of the other » “ ^ 9 80 I would nave been, ' .acrylic - c^h vases of !his CaHfprniwi com nulrion to tell titpm raay .bej^d ; 

students at aft school In Bradford 1 : muqb . more caudourij,' pMtiy. bi 4aya,^d^toJhp ; - world of high-rl^fi Hockney dsemriye aftBireelri hjs . 
and London, So fi-om a very early '" cause I was yoimger gfed .dWn t bulldWw . ana 4he bpiU.ep.6, super- own dramas Picasso is.ln.-his.- llis 
Ke ,& cartie to .*5 • P . /, itateralS- Immaculate . (tartftdq -In* overtjy autpTlogrtpfilcal., 

aft ’and his idiosyncratic wdy‘ of Uy- The problems of coming tio terms ' ter 1 or s* lawns and jNWVH L_W{ J*>jy 1 
in a as the tools he would nave to - witii the figure dominate the did- of rich. Collectors .end dealers^ AJ /has. tho. rare ability Of being nbM. to 

’ nintfi Imown- hs somedne whb did jays. “ I thought this Is not the way catalog tip • , :b£ the .Los Angeles fflt same total' totdchmpnt .^,^99^5 


r tdv fhe .,1 


ay. who find Hockney Js a storyteller whoso 
uc lures with strange stones about how. human: 
and at one . beings get on together are top carp- r - 
f. them as a fufly and too often told not to $ug- 
Efs from ,tha ipst that they art his prdblPrat. too#;. 
pf the ..early Rut no storyteller 'is evbr;dft.acwi* 
super-realist in hii own stories however, deep the 




t .. 
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ii-lva* “me umy, jut ores line tiling 
I could lliiiik to s.iy about myself 
In tiic strange and complex allegory 
. " The Rake's Progress" (1961-63), 
"done oftor his' first visit to New 
. York for sex and experience, Hock- 
ney appears as an innocent, in serin- 
able observer, taking things as they 
.come, trying everything and ending 
' up in a bedlam full of identical 
trendy swingers ; the uliimure hor- 
ror is the loss of individuality. In 
. tlie 1970s, which seem to have 
brought On unsettling period in 
his 1 life, his,. 'scif-portraits have 
become even more elusive and 
inscrutable. An elaborate dress- 
‘ Jug- tp bio mirror, hung with his 
tics, painted face-on, has no faco 
. reflected in it. An Invented man, 
slightly reminiscent of his Dubuf- 
: fet days, pptms a baroque curtain on 
■■ a table on which there is an Immac- 
ulate vase of tulips. 

Only , in tbe remarkable portrait 
of “ Myself and My Parents r ' (1975) 
does he start to move back into -the 
picture. A triangle dominates the 
picture and links the three figures. 
His parents are as relaxed as is 
possible on Hockney’s metal chairs 


1 and they- look across each other, 
self-absorbed yet quite at home with 
, each othdr. Hockney’s face is re- 


a niobJlo locker with closed drawers. 
Beside the mirror is a large vase of 
golden tulips, underneath n neat 
" stack of records oil a large book 
(perhaps n photograph album) and 
beside thorn Is what looks like tha 
.. Scott MancrlefP translation - of 
Proust. In an earner rorsion Hock- 
- ney made much more of his reflec- 
; tlon. Now he only looks out of.tho 
corner of the mirror,' rather younger 
j than he is now, an extraordinary 


. portrait,* - - r - r . ‘ 

Hockney’s autobiography Is "an* 
other 'allegory about hfs life. The 
social . and professional world 
k through Which he moves is described 
with the same ruthless economy that 
characterize - die gettings for Jhls 
■ portraits. •. :Every unnecessary 

i detail liatf. b&n .stripped away, 
'•but. never at 1 die. .cost of 

' showing the sort of reticence ' 
-which Would. compromise the spon-> 

> taneity the storyteller' needs in 
j order to araw.bla audience closer to 

- him- 1 This. wd rid seems neat and 
ordered : everyone has hW? a 1 lotted 
.place, Ardsts and dealers, friends 
and .lovers move In and out of it and 

'are not allowed to. linger for n 
'■ momont longer in the narrative thaii 

■J0W. ar ® P°°P la who 

ii can be trusted and taken for gran- 

! arQ , not many intruders 

; tP disturb its calm. 

- . A priggish customs man confiscat- 

• 1ns physique magazines ai* Heath- 
. arouses tls # \vrefli and is 
. tT 1 1* inplijarj t Iy • and ; flamboyantly Van- 

• TTi . *-A- -div.. -a’. ■/»■*•’ 


finished by Hockney using social 
force mojeurc to rid himself of a 
man who threatened his privacy. 
Only at the cud of the book does one 

S et the sense that the equilibrium of 
lockney’s world has been dis- 
turbed and there is o new under- 
current of emotional tension in the 
last pages of ihc book. Ho has 
difficulty finishing soma of his most 
complex and important canvases 
and senses that he may be falling 
Into one of the “ traps ” which lie 
in wait for rho artist. Artists can 
repeat themselves, get caught by 
stylistic conventions which box 
thorn in and threaten to' rob them 
of their capacity to paint freely and 
spontaneously and Hockney thought 
that his increasingly “natural- 
istic” style was such a trap. This 
problem coincided with another. He 
telU us that at this time the love 
affair with Peter Sclileslnger which 
had dominated his Californian days 
was running out of steam and 
finally broke down. His account 
of what was obviously a distressing 
and unsettling experience is spare 
and funny. But tiic finol problem 
was the strangost, In 1974 Jack 
Harpa released a vulgar and over* 
praised psychodrama about Hock- 
ney's life and art called A Digger 
Splash. Hockney 'calls it “ two 
and a half hours of weeping 
music”; Henry Gcldzahler more 
. kindly . calls it “semi-documentary, 
semi-fictional ”, 

Hackney's -account qf the shock 
the film gave hhn suggests that It 
threw him off balance; he seems 
to- have thought of It as neither true 
nor fqlse but ' us something wlifch 
placed liim in a false position. 
-Although ho tries to speak of the 
experience with Ills customary 
objectivity and cluri&r, he sneaks 
Incoherently for the first and only 
rime. It is an arresting end to an 
arresting book. 

In feat fells hard - hot to feel that 
these disturbing experiences, 
together with the more agreeable 
experience of seeing the White- 

fihAMAi AwUlkT^I.. a ■ 


To the Editor 


O J , nn • my husband. I recognize no need 

oCOlindrel JLlltl6 Whatever to defend my husband 


Sir, — How strange wc Americans 
look to you, even hi 1976 I Do you 
and we not inhabit the same human 
and political uuiverse. one in which 
It matters when -whole nations are 
enslaved and millions of people 
Imprisoned or. slaughtered because 
of their opinions ? Reviewing Lillian 
Heilman's Scoundrel Time (Novem- 
ber 12) Richard Mayne finds it 
incomprehensible ' that anyone 
shoulq be concerned about Soviet 
cbnununlsm. Of Dashicll Hammett's 
long years of service to tbe Sraliuist 
cause Mr Mayne asks, “ Could a 
popular writer of rather dull 
thrillers 'really have subverted the 
United States Constitution ? “ And 
of Miss Heilman he asks, “Does 
anyone care— did anyone In his 
6onses ever care — whether the 
author of The Children's If Our and 
Watch on the Rhine had naive 
ideas about the Soviet Union ? ”■ 


most of >our friends, dll of them 
supposed to be in their senses, 
cored — and If still alive, we still 
care very much indeed. What is 
perhaps more to the point, the 
Soviet Union cared : enough, for 
Instance, to allow Miss Hetman— 
oh, rare privilege I— to mingle with 
the Red Anny on the Polish front 
in World, War II. 

And just as I and my friends 
cared about the death oE freedom 
under Soviet tyranny, we cared 
about the -freedom guaranteed by 
the United States Constitution when 
It was Infringed by the House Un- 


r ’.— ; great 


to try oirt a new sort of self-portrait. 
Instead of placing himself beside 
hfe heroes or his parents, he has 
placed himself beside his art. Seen 
from one perspective, the text 
serves the same, function as the 
graffiti on his . early paintings- or 
the vases of tulips on the later ones, 
humanizing a corpus of- work which 
might otherwise have been in* 
danger of turning into something 
excessively.' abstract. Seen from 
another perspectiviv however, It is 
the illustrations which seem to 
humanize thq text,, the art which 
humanize* the life of ijjo artist. For 
£ , f. tbe overriding merit of this 
brilliant and moving book that the 
words and; illustrations are two 
-strands which niuke up a tingle 
rope.- 


■.railway termini, are 


..viuiB. must i, at inis Jate date. £..... 1 

repeat this to Mr M H yne? It cam Tr i!L lng /iJ?i'?A e 
not be thought precious when it is , CWhitta 
attacked, by a McCarthy but dls- f lude ® ¥ a a < 
missed aa a mindless concern when & h T by F 1 
bjwjjed rin-criticfem of a nSndleM JUss -investis 
Idealism, t < m* to apeak 

• Mr Mayne .correctly • reports of r f bad A° fu5 L c 

Scoundrel Time Its “fairhr precise 1 • r OT ' c b°mb 
reproach ” of Uohel Trilling for hfc *° nour • J 
view of Whittaker Chambers. But JJffiH, , JS rda 
^incorrectly comments that «S h rfl S? ni 
to. believe that the author of Tha still, recall 
.Middle of the Journey held Cham- r< 

bers « b.e>mmi of honm'V is to ' 


S o. be *a man of honor *. is to 
a polemicist’s bludgedn to a 
rfs pen ”, . He appears not to 
nave read my husband’s introduc- 
the new .edition of The 
Middle of the foynieu (Seeker and 
Warburg, 1973) which reconstructs 
sometiwng.of the temper of the in. 
toltectual dittos in which that novel 
was written.. 

y to thU new introduction ktiy hus- 
lrnnd describes, Chambers in exactly 
the terms to which Miss . Heilman 
objects s my husband arid Chambers 
had been Columbia Undergraduates 

2 her and my. hiisband had never 
culoriy liked him but he con- 
sidered him a man of honour- in: the 
strict, sense that he. would not have 

rflfw , ‘j ne * a ‘ against Alger 
Hiss, It nils judgment was In error, . 
the mistake has yet to ha proved. 
Certainly it is not proved by .Miss 
Heilman who. dearly ignorant of 
such basic information os that the 
papers whldh helped to convict Hiss 
werq never near , a pumpkin,’ that 1 
but a handful of microfilms, several 
or them undeveloped pr uncapped, 
made up the famous “pumpkin 
papers’ and that . these remained 


or to explain his political opinions. 
It is unnecessary — 'Ills own political 
statements are everywhere in Iris 
writings — and I should regard such 
an undertaking as presumptuous- 
ness. What I write I write in my 
own voice, And it is my own 
political views that I describe in 
We Must March My Darlings, a 
new volume of my essays which 
Harcourt Brace JovdnovicCi will be 
publishing in April since Lktlo, 
Brown no longer wished to publish 
it when I refused to delete four 
sentences which referred to Miss 
Heliiriau, one of their best-selling 
authors. It is in this statement or 
how I define the liberal intellec- 
tual’s responsibility rather than in 
any point by point refutation of 
Scoundrel Time lhat the reader will 
have to seek my reply to. Miss 
Heilman's views. 

DIANA TRILLING. 

35 Claremout Avenue. New York. 
-NY 10027. ■ ■■■ 

Sir;— In his review of Lillian Hell- 
man's - Scoundrel Time (November 
12) Richard Mayne wrote: 

To believe that the. author of 
The Middle of the Journey held 
• Chambers to be “ a man of 
. honor" is to bring a polemicist's 
bludgeon to a novelist’s pen. No 
wonder that- Trilling’s widow -Is 
anxious to answer Miss Hellmnn. 
It may Well become fashionable 
to revise the late Lionel Trilling's' 
assessment of Whittaker Chambers’s 
character— if so Richard Mayne and 
the TLS may congratulate them- 
selves on being among the first in 
Britain fo 'subscribe to this trand. 
But die’ fact- is that on- page x of 
his preface to the 1975 edition oF 
The Middle of the Journey Lionel 
Trilling wrote: 

He (Whittaker Chambers) con- 
cludes his account of my relation 
to him by recalling that when “a- 
Hiss investigator "..tiled -to induce ' 
,i- nae to speak against hiita in. court, 
r I had rSf used and said, “ Whitta-, 
i . ker , Chambers is a .man: of • 
honour . I did indeed use Just 
th .o s ® words, on the occasion to 
which Chambers refors and can 
still , recoil the outburst of cou- 
■temptuoua rage they evoked from 
, the lawyer who. had come to call 
' °u “solicit my testimony. I 


a decision which was favourihu, 
us, nnd we were spared theotiw 
of time in loll. rdw 

Miss Heilman obviously did M 
.share the sumo beliefs, ■ She eS 
offered to testify « before the rS 
sentatlves of our government 
my own opinions and my ? 
actions", but refused to waLi!! 
statements nbout other nmS 
She then pleaded tho Fifth Ea 
ment, protecting herself 
cntlon and possible conviction 

^Flfth Avenu%°ew NA ft 

A World of Words 

Sir,— As a lexicographer It mil 
pleasure tx> road Randolph Quirh 
informed and Intelligent ardde n 


: - $SS!£ JUiJ* ,i ^°- Al llnk , i- lint m y . would 
: having, said .that Chambers and I .from < 

' SSS op 1 t «iSi ien i d ? wlJ1 fend .tha least Is 
’ to my sute-. who J: 

- » mt * of which ■ 0 k * 

‘ 4 B 5 

must see that Lillian Hallman’s wife t 
? Bberal. intellectuals ' Admin 
m ■ general Is not, as Richard . , . 

thfl , t ran with 1&VJ): 

' a « th S te hou n«fe M but that-, Plan rJ 
n P £ ning. to help their fet commit 
low-hares .who. were being hunted. , (April; 

maw a' solved 

S 10 hare arid bounds 


re js, ; sti 


evolutionary 


i had litt 


theory, .Herbert 


the' pjjnj 


WI, *,- . r, FacM. qre. 


. Qf r «vfeionfeiri" 

wll not become fashionable. • . - 

ni ; A * ?• MACLEANi • • 
Macmillan London ■ Limited, 4 
WUlft Essex Sheet, London WC2R 

Sir,-— Infills vei-y interesting re- 
Yi? w <4 Ltllian HeUman’s Scoundrel 
i chard Mayne 
ue- which 


ship between the level df-ffinaaJfir 
of. the linguistic context and a p«. 
sumably slang word is one that I 
have nbted, too. A study of pfaondc 
features might wefll dertmlii 
wheuher a word were beta g wed 
self-consciously — in qnoutfam 
marks, & s it were— or not An 
unusually pred9e pronunclatloa or 
extended range of pitch followed 
by a pause might indicate tin for- 
mer. . But. to my knowledge this 
approach has pot beea used. ' Be- 
lated to .tliis Js a confusion ova 
linguistic and social contexts, Cu 
one spook formally in a bowling po- 
lour or informally at a college tea- 
mcnccmenit ■ exercise 7 Can. hobw 
speak formally or. a man in a db 
ndr jacket Informally? These tp» 
tlons are not aa absurd u they 
ought to be. So I quite agree tin 
tlie question of usage. levels h 
neither an art nor a science.. 

. With Professor Quirk's arguimtnl 
that derivatives like C/ionuA-pon and 
.Kafkacsque •• ere properly -to 
1 material of an encyclopedia rather 
gum a. dictionary because rtfar 

“somaiuio interest rediu 

in the work of Chomsky «*I 
Kafka ". I must, disagico. Soai 
belong in dlotioitarics and someda 
riot. Chomskyan is speciaJiiWi 
appears usually in linguistic ce» 
texts, and tiiorefore does refer ■» 
the man nnd his work, Hot m wifi 
^afka. Kafkacsque (like Freudian- 
would Professor Quirk oxclude twt 
from dictionaries ?) Is used, o f 11 
least Is understood, by niarjy P^P 14 . 
who liave never read, a word. " 
Kafka. From a New York Tm& 
odltorlnl (August 2. 1973): Ii J* 

syunptomatic of mo Kafkaeiipw 
atmosphero which currently 

« the Wgihest levels of tw 
Adnun fetation that Mr • 
lAVi •" Pram Punch (Septembei;.0| 
1974); , “Involvement in 
plan rivalries, Kafka-osqueJn tW 
oomplexlw” . .From New«W* 
.(April' 23, 1973) : “The . 1 "' 

yolvod , George Whitmore, Jr ,» • • 
yihioifeo.-tito .past nine .yfrJ 
been -entangled in « .Kafk*«4 ue 

of orintiuaij chargee,' ^ . 

, A . elmifet, aituBtlon 
place wunes, i have not put water 
Hj?®; .- fet the . .Doubleday dictionary 
because t cduld pot find any evb 
.dence. that the word Has heen.used 


because £ cduld pot find any evv 
.dence. that the word Has been. u«J 
>yithout referencii to the or*^ 


governmental dirty 
exclude 




fe not comfo 


mgtiy iuo 


A •,rcsu)t'r- die 


jsftfehceiL /the 
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,wt • m n m i , r* i • accurate memory. On such occa- 

fc Unity Mlttorci *ions, his “memory was ni fault", 

J “ his memory was weakened liy 

r, — | am asiouislicd to i-uud tiic age", there was a momentary “con- 


•win'-t senrcncc, wliii:.'i ermtains fusion 


nic-mury 


tit worst, did not. 


well iis offensive, fur Mr EUniann 
m say that I have deliberately mis- 
rcprusciued Iris view because it in- 
cun veil i cut ly forestalled my own. It 


tr j flugrunt uuiruihs about verifi- “ imagination may occasionally huve However, perbups I should not 
v a public historic events, in Alas- interfered witli his memory ”. Thus blame Mr lUlinuun fur his inability 
t ) r Forbes's article on Unliy Mit - whenever he could believe Buck- to distinguish between antithetical 
ford hy David Pryce-Jones (Novcm- house, Hoeppli believed him. When ideas when he him self, with far less 

W 26) : 


i£r 26) : he could not, lie w 

Hitler had been voted Into power off ns exceptional, 
rie oocratlcally and lots nf well- Proceeding frorr 
brouglu-UTi English girls of that lions, Hoeppli acci 


house, Hoeppli believed him. When ideas when he himself, with far less the left trouser leg seemed to drop 
he could not, lie wrote the episode excuse, has fallen into the same trap in towards the dowel ling armature. 


the boots, of carved and pointed 
wood, were, fortunately, virtually 
undamaged. 

The success of the restoration was 
confirmed In un unexpected way. 
When 1 examined tlie lihotograpn 
of tha finished doll tnut I had 
planned for the book I noticed that 
tlie left trouser leg seemed to drop 


Proceeding from these assump- whatever in Backhouse’s memoirs 


us Hoeppli. lie ion warns to believe giving on artificial look. I was 


bro uglu-un English girls of that lions, Hoeppli accepts Backhouse’s cannot be disproved. lie suggests 
date might think Uoehni'j fate account of his own life. J-le de- e a b sen ce of * positive 

condign punishment for a traitor scribes Backhouse, in the 1890s, as evidence to the contrary, wc nre 
and, even worse then, “one of “a rich young English nobleman”, free to believe Backhouses stories 
those ", caught flagrante delicto, descended from Charles James Fox, his love-affairs with Lord Rose- 


nhotit to arrange for another photo- 
graph to he taken when I saw tliut 
on Dulac's own photograph of tlie 
doll the same dropping hail taken 
place in exactly the same position. 

Rebuilding tbe doll demo ns traced 


Hi tier was not voted into power and of German ancestry. He sees hcry and die Empress Dowager, and to nic more titan anything else how 

at auy time when Germany was a him as the possessor of priceless he approves ot Hoeppll’s wish not painstaking Dulac could be about 

democracy. Roehm was not royal heirlooms, recently lost. Back- to deprive Backhouse of whatever his work, every finger minutely 
“caught flagrante delicto nor, house, to him, is a man who “had vestiges of historicity his reminis- delineated on the gloves, every cye- 
for that matter, was he a traitor, moved for many years in a vanished ceucos might coihh:ii But if my let hole in place un the bunts. His 

though I suppose that a schoolgirl, world, brilliant in art and literature, interpretation is correct land Mr was the greater urt — we only hud 

if Alastair Forbes happened to be and at an extraordinary Oriental Ellmaim has n»L atlcmpted to con- 

one at that time, and if he followed court " ; who had met, known and test it) there cun lie no historical 


Oriental Ellmaim has noL ntlcmptei 


one at that time, and if he followed court ; who had met, known and test it) mere cun lie no Historical 

only the accounts of Roehm's arrest conversed with “historical per- value In any of Backbones 

and execution as given out by sons”; who had “known person- ‘reminiscences . No amount of 

Hitler might have supposed him ally Verlaine. Mallarmfi, Beardsley, careful probing through the cinbel- 

to have been one. Pater and Wilde, not to apeak of lfehments of fancy will bring us to ■ _ , , 

It soems surprising that Mr Tz’ft-hsl and her court"; etc etc. any “vestige of historicity ”, for 1 lie DlSSCntlUg 
Furbos, who presumably wishes his He even accepts Backhouse’s love there is unne there. It was the ® 

readers to believe the warmed-up affairs with the Empress Dowager, recognition of this basic fact which Irfl’flit'l fill 

gossip of yesteryear with which an d offers his own “explanation" caused me to start afresh, front a iaouhiuu 

he fills his articles, should be so of them. “The explanation”, he new base: to build up tho porsonal Sir,— In the course of life first 

inaccurate about matters titnt arc suggests, “ rests in the pleasure the history of Backhouse from external 0Ild extremely Interesting Clark 

so easily verifiable. Empress Dowager found in tiio com- sources, guor.ng all “evidence" Lecture {November 19), Donald 

STEPHEN SPENDER. paoy of a clever, witty, amusing supplied by Mm, and thus, in the Dnvio deplores life own nnd other 

IS Loudoun Road, London NW8. foreigner. To Hoeppli the end, to dscover a character which literary historians' ignorance of 

~ . « ™. ra “ r ,;„s i??" *»*<* <■•«>«. « ,»«• 


to cun- to remake, lie had .to invent, 
stotlcal COLIN WHITE. 

hou$cs 102 Alwoodlcy Lane, Leeds LS17 
unt of 7pp_ 


STEPHEN SPENDER. 

15 Loudoun Road, London NW8. 


LilU I2UUti^C| I II 1111 11 111 UIU l-Ullft* SOUTCU6, I^UUI ili^ HU CYJUVIILV 

pany of a clever, witty, amusing supplied hv Mm, and thus, in the 
Foreigner.” To Hoeppli the end, to discover n character which 


‘In Defence of 

Til* TTnpnnli 9 basically sound. So he selected Mr Ellmnmi says that I condemn Archbishop *of "canTurbiu^^'^Tlie 

Ur xioeppil fui, ° P , £ J r *i pi 1 p !i, e Backhouse’s memoirs “on high Hon Robert Drummond (1711-1776) 

c|.. Richard Ellmann is seekine moral B roumls > but nev ® r Rrapi'ie did not occupy the nriraatial soo : 

Sir -SB S, 1!ie SS St ffltfteVKb: 1,0 “ ^ rChl KALPH EDWARDS 

SSfi - ; US 3 lource and . 


memoirs are a historical source — 
not uniformly reliable Indeed, and 


pace Mr Elhnunn) is totally dif- 


somewhat coloured in detail, but Ilooppli. 
still basically sound. So he selected vr r ni 


erent from that portrayed by 


a reply of tlie el dor Pitt in the 
House of Lords to “ Drummond, 
Archbishop of Canterbury”. The 
Hon Robert Drummond (1711-1776) 


rather laboriously, to knock down paint 


a cockshy of his own manufacture; ‘chapter". His general exclusion memohsasa liferorlcaT sourw and 
rather poor manufacture too. is that the memofrs “ore not purely rhUJ ^ coiwidared ?heni uemkS 

In Iris article “In defence of Dr imaginary but arc fundamentally 11 *™?..?.? Ih t haVp included that 
Hoeppli” (Commentary November based on facta". All these explicit l ^SmSScmS 

T71 h. ramn o In, Hint In mv h.. . tn e y me _ a 1701 nOgrapniC JlOVBl- 


as a work of London W4. 


E atronized." My offence, it seems, Bi - .."mse, but “ saw through " him. 
i. that I “ did not wish to give And row. since Mr Ellmann lias 
Hoeppli ills due ” lest I should put me to this trouble, and imputed 
seem “to be tbe last to discover - disreputable motives to me, I shall 
Amorica": in plainer English, that take the liberty of giving him an 


Oriel College, Oxford. 

Dulac Dolls 

Sir,— I was pleased to 


‘From China 
to Peru ’ 

Sir, — My old friend Christopher 
Hnwkes, ever generous in life praise, 
has liowcvor honoured -me too much 
in his review of my festschrift 
(November 12) when attributing to 


Amorica in plainer Burnish, that take the liberty or givmg him an g, j Ieascd rQftd (November 12) when attributing to 

SaBS. ^Tff^ihSiiSi p * ter Quwnolft litt about the mo the nutlioribip of “Survey man- 
taken in by Backhouse so that 1 methodology. There Is an essential D(l] dollg (October 29). In kind from China to Peru". I am 

the course research into „o pl^erist, end wortd.lt.wl. 


to seo through him. “Tho fact", “ fundamental!, 
declares Mr Ellmann, “ undeniable tiioueh embell 
to anyono who looks at the Bodloinit touches of ft 
manuscript, is that Hooppii saw which is func 
through Backhouse forty years fantasy, thoui 
ago " ; and ho then quotes. from “ tho plausibllittr by 
manuscript " — l e, Hocppll's post- ductioii of jillii. 
script — In order to show that Hoop- former, case, s 


of George 
Queen Vicn 
iir Claude 


• • ■ STUART PIGCOTT. 

Department of Archaeology, Uni- 


senpt — in order to snow mat noop- rormor.wB, stniemenra wnicu can- Co ii G ; l : Qll \ a Mr* Gibson and one 
pli did indeed express some doubts, not be disproved may be accepted, whom 

In fact, anyone who looks at « the with due caution, as evidence. In ®“® r in f d r ns a mQVHb] 0 »unifeL 
Bodleian manuscript ” will see, first, tbq latter, no statement, however Du ( j! c t K c firhaSs oiriv two have 
that it is not a manuscript but a plausible, has any evidential value su “ V ed“ toL nSec h Sm don k in 
typoscripf, pud second, that it whntsoovor : for even if it is trut, tlie London Museum mid the 
was written not forty years ngo (i c, its truth . Is . only established by ™ ^‘mSSwi “liSSSted In ml 


Wallace versity of Edinburgh.' 


Bcccham doll 
Musoum and 


Cecil Rhodes 

Sir,— Roland. Oliver should not be 
so ccrtnln that John Flint's new 
book is “the best as well ns the 


was written nor lorty years ngo ti c, nm iruui « umy u, G Moore illustrated hi mv , *■ u, „ 

six years before Hoeppli first met other, untainted evidence, not by ^ C0 ‘ E f .™™ own domorsIwi * 5 l J T 0rtMC L bl ^ raph / of Rhodes " 

Backhouse) but- thirty years ago. this. . . "®S® ^ „ J"'!,,,,,. (Novcinbor 19): he may be right 

But wo will let that pass. Unlike Hoeppli put Backhouse's memoirs of G t i™ * ®J^. s 01 *rv ntata 1 nb ® wt th° former oscriptlpu, but tho 

Mr Ellmann, I shall go straight to into the former of these two dls- n I ' n f f| J" n ncrowhlm. His 1 J,“ er ‘iisiiroved hy William 
the cbutral point. tlnct qntl opposlto catcgpriel I con- „ 1 __ r , _ „ „ c ^ ^ i ... Pfemei J s very much shorter Cecil 


It fe perfectly ttuo. ns I explicitly shier that, by sotting them in tho trousers rad coat wora so caton by 
state fe my took^ tba^ Hdrapll had context o? BSckhousc^s life, I have 
doubts— as who would not?— nbout shown thorn to belong to the. latter. ?, e jV ay S‘fr ny „!® 1 f he 


doubts-as who Would not ?— nbout «own mom to Delong to me tatter. u. c w, 

somoriarts of Backhouse's memoirs; J hls n » eans tlin t I drink. Hoeppli to «Jg \ UM made up 
but Ills postscript shows dearly that have been mistaken. I have noi Foriunately I had a pi 
these iToubts iid not impair his hiamed lnm for this, for. X admit ®® ‘“JJ L?”*,: 


have not 


Ung tiiat made up life legs. 
Fortunately I had a photograph of 


r joiners vory muen snorter Lee 
Rhodes (1933). 

MICHAEL HERBERT, 
Now College, Oxford. 


blamed him for this, for, I admit tlie doll in Its prime. Tholnia Man 


Zuckermnn’S' 


general 
those n 
slug tb 
coming 
forced 
more r 


reference 
Blitz ”, 
fas to Dr 
t that this 


mended tha t* Ii eltaf To o t(i er s ^was case/ it is quite clear that his view on the" body, malting a new coat November '26, is published in. this 
feraofe bv his Wersuaricm that thr« of backhouse was quite different and trousers of barathea. The head, cobntiy by the Harvester Prefe, 

««ra mine, end it b ridieutoue. a, of cerved »nd. W rated plaster. jyice iusl v ... ■ , , 


wrote .the substantial veracity of. 
Backhouse’s memoird. 

For, generally speaking, Hoeppli 
accepted as . true whatever Back- 


Among this week’s contributors 


• Hduse aHid'or Wrote. 'nro^ri^ed was Walter Allen's most recent book Conoersatlotis with Klemperer, Pavjd Osmond-SmiI'e fe i. Lecturer 

not ffherSitl? TnttedSff ' <• , Transatlantic Crossing: Ameri- 3973. , , . .. In. Music - at the. Uili versity of 

referred always to Backhouse's tMtorf to . Britain and British "gaiPFREy Hobkino is die author - of gusser. .■*’ ■ • 1 V ■ 

“ memory ". not his fantasy. Back- tutors to America in the nine- The Russian Constitutional Experl- Stuart Piggott's Rufrts in a Land- 

-house he said,' had “a prodigious teant h century, 1971. ment: Government and Duma, scape wps published last month. 

memory";.he drew bn his "memory B- J- Atkinson is a Lecturer in 1907-1914, 1973. A, R. Prebt is Professor of Econ- 

• of the unusual and remarkable Social History at the University of Richard Hoogu is tlie author of omics at the London School of 


scenes of his pest Ilf e ”. 1 
remembered" by Back 
Inherently incredible, th 
discredit the Vest pf • bis 
tlons".: it was merely a 
lapse or trick of hfe 


life If anything Kent. 

y Backhouse was Patricia* Beer is the author of 


remembered" by Backhouse -was PatRicta*Bber is the . author 
inherently incredible, tills did not Render, 1 Married Bim,1974, 


Captain Bligli and Mr Christian, Economics. ‘ • | 

1972. C. t\ PnoBYN is a Lecturer, in Eng- 

Paul. Johnson’s History of, Chris - Ush at the University Of Lancaster. 
danlty was published earlier this Benedict; Read Is an Assistant at 
year. • the Conway library, Courtnuld 

Benedict Kiely*s ' books include Institute. 1 


ist pf-hjs ^recojlec- Donald 'Davie is, the. author, of .ttoftifp was published earlier this Benedict Kead Is an Assistant at 

moreta a temporary Thomas H&dy and British- Poetry i . year. tho Conway library, Courtnuld 

■ oE hfe otherwise 19^, and- Augustan Lyrici 1974, . Benedict. Kiely*s books include Institute. 

, i . . -i- — — - Filippo Doniw was .formerly-. head Dogs Enjou the Morning, 1968, and Sir 'Tames Ri GUARDS was editor of 

of the- Italian Institute- In^ ’-London, A flail. of Malt and hfauame Butter- thri Architectural Ravleu> from. 1937 
HHBTgRB Lewis FKUer is th& author of The fly, 1973, ■ to. J97L i - \ . 

IlKlllWU Conflict of Generations : The Char- c™ Prtbr Medawaj? is ^n aurbor, .R<K3JaivScRUTpirs. Art and Jmagma- 
tfjffeiaiMi octer ana, SignjHcanca of Student oM flope™/»raA year, * : ; 

—an ; Movement*. 1 ' 1969, j -..iXoirta 'S impson's mdsli recent' voL- 


GENERAL 


Paul Eddy, 

Elaine Potior 
and Bruco Page 
of The Sunday Tunes 
Insight Team 

'Destination Disaster is a 
detective atory with on 
ongino&ring background ... a 
strikingly solid and 
comprehensive account of just 
ho v/ it could happen tiiat ''a 
new and powerful aeroplane 
fell 12,000 feet out a! a clear aV.y 
- and did so as a result of 
failures which could not only 
have been foreseen but were 
specifically predicted, " * 

Alan Ryan, New Statesman 
'must rank ab a great piece of . 
investigative journaUsm ... a 
vital contribution to the literature 
of air safety. ' 

Andrew Wilson, 77ie Observer 
'a tine example of investigative ' 
journalism: their enquiries took 
thorn not only into a study of the 
accident but Into an exhaustive 
look at the airoralt industry. . . 
The story fe one ol much drama.' 
Christopher Dobson, 

The Sunday Telegraph 
International airline safety rating 
tables are included, 

£4.95 44& pages 
32 pages or illustrations 

Secret Intelligence 
in the Twentieth 
Cantwv 

Conn tontine JfitxGlbbon 

Former intelligence officer and 
author of many distinguished 
books such as Life of Dylan 
Thomas and When The Kissing 
Had To Stop 
Constantine FilzGibbon 
i - draws upon his first hand 
knowledge as a member of both 
the British and American armies 
In World War U and ot tha Ultra 
team la illustrate this 
controversial study of intelligence 
. organisations in Russia. Franco, 
America, Britain and Germany. 
Ilia penetrating discussion or 
the CIA and what be calls the - 
. Third World War (current' 
secret intelligence activities) 
makes this an intriguing if' - 
• chilling our voy. - 
- £6.95 362 pages 

Minora I Mills YOWMI 
Memories of Lortim 
Childhoods 

Valerie ienjdne. 

Selected from tha popular ' 
Evening Slanderd interviews 
with such aminpnl Lopdonera as 
Sir John Betjeman, Irene Jttndl, 
Elizabeth Loiigfcrti pnd , ; : 
Kingsley Amis, this brautltu,liy.: 
illustrated book recalls the nignlS, 
sounds and smells of a London - 
tiiat is largely lost to us f ; 
£4.96 ifephgoa : 


Kingaley Amis, this brauttiu. 
illustrated book recalls me sii 
sounds and smells of a Lend 
tiiat is largely lost to ug. 


30 line dtavTWgs 



.This superb poster book of 
- . ColoneL Wlmem Cody's 
spectacular Wild West shows 
evokes the most glamorous of 
the Victorian entertainments. 
Two massive four-page colour 
fold-outs are included together 


Coming February , 

An Integrated Theory 
of Linguistic Ability 
Bevcr,Katz& - ' 
langendocn, 
ei4.9S . V- •* 

•. Unguflge’&.Tlioti^u^ scrl 

ttARVESTBR PRESS 


.Movements, SicAi* voir 

At ast Air Fowler Js Regius Prdfes- ; r 6ma of uooity. Searching far the Ox, 

son bf Rhetoric anti English Litera- ****** w a puMtsWed earlier'' this , year, 

tore at tbe University of Edinburgh- . ■ ■ ; j oriN ; authdr . of 

SUL ViviAN Fuftis was Director of G. E. Mwgay^s The Gentry nsH just Music and Ppetry in the Early 
the British Antarctic Survey, from been published. ,Tudpri,Cptytf.s9^ 1. . ' - , • - 


Eqwin Morgan’s collection of Toop Is , S Lecturer at the 



with B8 lull colour and 32 
black-and-wluto poatere, • 
£8.00 lBO^agea 
88 colour and 32 black arid while 
• posters. , ' 

. FIOnOHT V- "•••• 

Mlcbael Msorcocfc 

. - Tlie End ef*U SoMpa ■ 

' Thfe eagorly, awaited final 

volume ip Tbe Dahcerh At The 
. end of Time Ir^ogy Concludes 

Carnelferii ■ 

beginning of time fe. The: . 

L 


1 F^Ter i HBVjiyo^Tn fe^tbe editor. of ’1970. ■ ■ -. 


of Exeter coifege; oxfpyti. ‘ 
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Victoria and Vicky 


Life with the royals 




: : I*, Vi- 


By Georgina Battfscombe 


ROGER FULFOItD (Editor) : 

Darling Child 

Private Correspondence of Queen 
Victoria and the Crown Princess of 
Prussia, 1871-1878 
307pp. Evans. £7.95. 

“I want your authorisation to burn 
all 1 have except dear Papa's letters. 
Every scrap that you have ever writ- 
ten f htfve Hoard ed up, but the Idea 
. U dreadful to me that anyone else 
should read them, 1 * So " Ylcky n , 

, Crown Princess Of Prussia, wrote 
on February 28, 1874, to her mother, 

8 ucch Victoria. Fortunately the 
uceo refused to give any such 
authorization, otherwise we should 
have lost the pleasure of reading 
those fascinating letters. 

The latest addition to the volumes 
of correspondence so ably edited by 
Roger . FiUford Is as good ns its 
three predecessors ; thoro can bo no 
higher- praise. In this fourth volume - 
the selection of illustrations Is spe- 
cially to .be commended, in particu- 
lar the choice of the composite 
group from the Manchester City Art 
Gallery reproduced on the jacket. 

Readers of the earlier volumes 
will notice that with tho years both 
correspondents have raollowod ; they 
linva come to better terms with 
themselves, their circumstances and 
each other. Though she never learns 
to “plourer son Albert salmont-' 
the Queen is ■ better adjusted to 
widowhood. Her attitude towards 
.her sons jiaa changed : she no 
longer cherishes an implacable 
dlsliko of “Bertie”, Prince of 
Wales, believing him to be respon- 
sible for his father's death, nor does 
she indulge In sentimental fondness 
.for her second son, ''Affle.", Duke 
■ of Edinburgh, because of a supposed 
’physical likeness to the Prince Con- 
sort. Bertie Is now " a very laving son 
and a very true Friond and so kind 


to all below him, for which ho Is 
universally beloved ” ; Affle, oil the 
contrary, is u “hard, selfish, in* 
certain character". She cannot, 
however, believe that Bertie will 
make an even tolerably good 
monarch ; she goes as far as to 
write: “I often pray that he may 
never survive me for I know not 
what would happen.” Inevitably 
the elderly Queen is jealous of a 
young heir iipparcnt. “You speak 
of the enthusiasm for Bertie ”, she 
writes apropos of Vicky's comments 
on some public function, “that for 
your own Mama was, I thought, 
much g renter 

The Queen is always clear-headed 
and forceful in her views, if at times 
a little Inconsistent. Though she 
delights in her new title of Empress 
of India slio is not an imperialist. - 
“No one feds more strongly than 
I do about India or how -much I 
oppose our taking those countries 
and I think no more will be taken 
for it i9 very wrong, and no advan- 
tage to us", she writes with better 
feeling than grammar, adding a 
remark which calls to mind one. 
of today's controversies: 11 You' 

know also how I dislike wearing the 
Koli-l-noor." 

Her opinion oi Gladstone changes . 
with remarkable speed. In March ' 
1873 he Is “good Mr G ”, though 
even now he is described as “not 
judicious ton moutlis later ho has 
become “so very arrogant, tyranni- 
cal, and obstinate, with no knowledge 
of the world or human nature, a 
very dangerous and unsatisfactory 
Premier". Tho reason for this 
volte-face is all too clear; Mr Glad- 
stone has displayed 11 much want of 
dgard towards my feelings '*. 

The Queen’s dislike, of Gladstone 
Is not shared by Vicky, who des- 
cribes herself as 11 thoroughly as 
liberal and progressive as any 
cotton-sol nner ”, Mother and daugh- 
ter differ on many points both 


business of bearing and rearing 
children almost makes one suspect 
time hud she lived in the twentieth 
century instead of .the nineteenth 
she would have been a staunch 
supporter of birth-control. (She even 
goes so far os to disapprove of n 
dog beget Ling nuppics.) The two 
women differ in their views on 
religion, the Queen describing her- 
self as " a fervent Protestant and 
hating all that approaches Catholi- 
cism , to which Vicky replies: “If 
other people are not of my way 
of thinking I can regret it and think 


them difficult to understand but I 
do not blame them.” The Queen 
grieves that her daughter does not 
share what Mr Fulford describes as 
“her own simple faith and belief, 
her comfort and companion in 
sorrow". 

.^The 'difference between Hieiji is 
one of tulent and temperament. 
Queen Victoria generously admits 
her daughter's intellectual superio- 
rity. “Knowing what dear Papa 
was to you, how much more in many 
things your add his tastes accorded, 
I feel myself always inadequate for 
you." On her side, Vicky is pain-. 
Fully aware of her inability to 
respond to her mother's demonstra- 
tive snow of affection : 

You hardly know how passionate 

and tender is my love and devo- 


tion to you. I have not the gift 
of showing it, and a sort of funny 
shyness, I think also of respect 


tor diner on many points both 
private aud political. Vicky Is a 
passionately maternal woman, 
delighting in each new baby ; Queen 
Victoria's outspoken dislike of the 


and reverence makes me stiff os a 
8 tick aud all my repressed feel- 
ings can only find their vent in 
tears when 1 am alone 1 

Yet these letters show that the 
passage of time only served to 
strengthen the love and understand- 
ing between mother and daughter. 
" I know your warm, loving heart ", 
the Queen writes in May 1878. “I 
have just received your dear and 
kind letter and kiss your dear hand 
for it”, Vicky replies, “indeed, you 
cannot think now precious to me the 
understanding with you Is I Who 
can ever replace a mother to a 
daughter ? " 


The view from outside 


By Mary Furness 

KATHARINE TA1T t ' 

■ My Father, Bertrand Russell . ) 
’21ipp, Gollanrz. £3.95. 

Katharine - Taifs My Father, Ber- 
trand.Rtwfell. ip perhaps mietltled ; 
it . is ' noty, except incidentally, • a 
, memoir of her ■ father, but ah 
.account of -what it was flkci in hor 
own. case td! be part oi his. family.' 
■Itis a • s&fjquS" attempt to analyst 
the ‘ effect; fliis had on her, as some- 

• one subjected ' both to her, parents’ 
high-minded theories about the edu- 
cation of children and. to the vlqls- 
sl tude$ of their JIVos, which refused 
to ho moulded into the theories oE 
even such a great man as Bertrand 

• Russell. 

•' :The union of Dorn Black and fieri 
trand .Russell .started out In the 
-joyous confidence of their shared 
jthoprias. about -the; right Conduct of 
;4Jre ;■ ■ marriage being for 1 the pro- 
ducrlon and benefit of children (but 


since. To conform and to belong Hill school and started puttiug . 
have remained among her strongest their educational theories Into 
desires. practice, the sunshine of her early 

Bertrand Russell early on rejected ¥ ears began to be overcast. She 
Christianity as n set of irrational .® growing sense of isolation 
beliefs adopted by people too from h f r parents, although in many , 
cowardly to face life without their ways she appears to hayo enjoyed 
comfort, and put pure rational- th8 >«ioql. Theories about marriage, 
lty in Its piece. - He had a *°,°» wre put to . the test; Dora 
hatred arid a fear of the lira- Black had two children by someone 
tional. perhaps : stemming not e * ao and ! life, which could not be 


hood, which- had boen dominated by mg, to' the separation D f her parents 
Christianity, but also from the streak “ ld Bertrand Russell’s marriage to 
of madness which- allegedly ran in £ et ° r » thB *r governess: "It was 
his .family and which his grriitd- P ard to admft that tho ideal had 
mo uier used ns an rixeuge to; try b ® 8n destroyed by the old fashioned 
, to -prevent hint marrying his first jealousy and Infidelity” 

• Wife.., .. - Thus thfe children of a : union whose 

It Is Ironic that both his children wUbein^of JiSl Sii n th ® 
••by Dora Block, having bean brought tlTi* ^ J W*®® be came 

up with .rationality os their creed battleground -for their now 

should in their separate ways- hove ite 0 ’ “ chuSei?* ° f 

boen overtaken bv • the irrational ■ ■ enuaren were • shared 

Sohn .'ssssff, 

. breakdown and Katharine : only . tain™? ffi- S£J& u 9 o11 days con- 
found truo 'hopplness When she . bSji' SWwSuId TO a^ouaSd H T’ 
ennio a: da Rented Christian and a odd’ d«S was hot diSffi 1 if “ e 
. Missionary. Thera is a curious flash v-fl ^ i. d ! ' 

forward In Katharino Tail’s child- Katharine Tales book is 

hood .to her eventual destiny. On ? ot composed entirely ot'musings'- 
way to one of the beaches In f, ve n r i ™ at failed.: It 

Cornwall t1ibpi> wna'u ra^hm.. b .ufnU HiaO lull Or cnarminv aw%A 


By Richard Usbome 

HELEN CATIICART I 

Prince Charles 

184pp. W. If. Allen. £3.50. 

REGINALD DAVIS i 
Elizabeth, Our Quccu 
159pp. Collins. £3.95. 

DOUGLAS LIVERSIDGE t 
Prince Philip 

135pp. Arthur Barker. £4.50. 
GENEVIEVE MURPHY I 

Princess Anne and Mark Phillips, 
Talking about Horses 
125pp. Hutchinson. £2,95. 

Now the whole castle was hushed 
at the sight of tile youthful end 
dignified figure, while the crack- 
ing of the banners in the wind 
and the mewing of seagulls 
seemed only to measure the 
expectant silence. “The Prince's 
only sign of tension was a ten-, 
deucy to, clench and uhdench His 
fist upon, the hilt of his cere- 
monial sword *',, one witness 
noted. 

Prince Charles personally felt 
that he faced “an association, a 
relationship, a title that I want to 
make as real, productive and 
effective as possible", as he had 
said. Now the dedication was 
tangible and as he knelt before 
his mother a few raindrops fell, 
a soft indeterminate rain, " warm 
and gentle as compassion ", ns 
another onlooker wrote, rather 
carried away. 

That “rather carried away” la n 
nice bit of sauce, one hlgh-folutist 
giving another a gently suporior 
smile. But how would you write, 
for the popular British Christmas 
find Jubilee Year market, about 
living British royalty? Someone— 
Frank Muir ? — described a certain 
women’s magazine as in tha “Knit 
Your Own Royal Family class, and 

S nu!^ r !l ,ec i i waa required. 

Cheering" will' continue until thtf 
royal party is out of sight” was 
the last sentence in a set of instruc- 
tions issued at Eton for the visit 
of a Dalmler-denso party from the 
castle up the hill. In tills . early 
batch of four "royal" books rever- 
ence is muted, humanity ("they're 
just like us, really”) stressed. 

Helen • Cailicort, from whose 
Prince Charles the opening quota- 
tion comes, has written twelve such 
royal books, and she knows an 
. enormous number of facts (" . . . tho 
young parenrt often bathing the 
children themselves when ' Philip 
was home. Queen Louise of Sweden 
once watched tha romp, taking tho 
customary seat that a bathroom 
provides ”) and she knows just how 
"“JW adjectives ("lively interest” 
'glittering display”) and adverbs 
the traffic, will bear. Sixteen pages 
or black and white photographs. No 
genealogical charts, 

Elisabeth, Our Queen is an album 


of eighty-four of the best a , 
some 20,000 colour photoSL? 
token by Reginald Davis, 3 1 
accompanied the royal family 
more than fifty state ® « 
travelled over n million nto. 1 ! 
royal -tours”. He has also ^ 
tho text that Interleaves 
two*. Il takes tho Queen & 
the Tree lops Hotel In Kenya, uC 
a young woman . of tweniy-ffi 
went to sleep as Princess EllnbS 
and woke to learn that she 
Queen of England ", to Mr WihJ* 
abdication as her prime nin|«iT 
Mr Dnyi* covers "The PiS 


Firm” in Ills last two chanieri- 
the other royals. His phatMurf,, 
throughout nre splendid. Bh nrL. 
is restrained and he can quote antlv 
from Bngehot, Daisy 1 Ashford uj 
James Barrio. A genealogital 
chart makes the end-papers. 

Prince Philip, First Gentleman of 
the Realm is Douglas Livertidgrt 
third royal book. Genealogical tajfe' 
of the Mountbattcns and ol dw* 
Greek monarchy : thirty-two puu 
of black-and-white pictures inejade 
one rather muzzy one of two Galia 


agos iguanas on a rock, a blade oat 
with his arm round a white mje’i- 
shoulder—” an .example df ?Hii« 
Philin’s skill' as a photOjgrapW H .0{ 
the first meeting of Philip and his 
future bride (mercifully, oil tout 
books are fairly free of the “link 
dld-he-renllze " cllclid, . bpt (be 
“ energetically " that follow! is an- 
other example of the otiose ad- 
verb) : "It appears that MluCnw- 
ford was inclined to regard him u 
somewhat bumptious, and mote » 
when ho displayed Ills pronto by 
leaping energetically over a tennh 
not. But the thirtecn-yoar-old EUn- 
beth is crodltrd with the remari: : 
"'Ilow good he is Crawfinl How 
high he can jump !’ ”. In > think- 
piece Inst chapter, " A Contrast h 
Consorts ", tho author weighs Prince 
Albert (" ' Albert holps me with the 
blotting paper when I sign”, re- 
vealed Queen Victoria'”) 
Prince Philip, and favours tfae Mn 1 . 

Princess Anno and Mark PftllNpi 
tofkitlg about horses with Genentn 
Murphy, the equestrian corto 
pondent oF Tha Ohsoroer , Is full t| 
Rood factual fodder, aud mm 
direct quotation of the equesirlm 
couple's own comments I 
"Mucking out and denning taA 
tliut's all I over seem to do in 
tha stables nowadays", she tow 
mo that March. "It helps to 
down tho work for tha girls w™ 
are looking after tho horses. 
This hook 1ms no Ronenlodcal chWi 
but ei» appendix listing the Iwenti- 
ono different event horses, tnoir 
own, tho Queen's and other peopw^ 
lluit Anno and hor liusbf'ri 
ridden, another appendix 
nine world-class events tijenw»wj 
with results, a glossary of 
terms {hobdayea Is what o horw n 
that has undergone an operttig*®* 
Its wind), and fifty-five pres* phot®* 
graphs, twelvo of them in coJow, 
and several showing due or 
other high, wide and handsoinciy 
unseated. "Left! Mark an O!r„ 
about to dive Into the BadjnJn o n 
lake. Opposite PMe: Rushrif- 
Princess Anne and Mardi Gjjw 
an icy dip in the Caltifl Drink®*. 


fQnrJoss.freefloni ■’ Their own cftil. 
dreh. we.^e 'welcomed riot only for 
-themselvaft. nlen «« - »» 


the way to on 
Cornwall there 
she regardod } 
. her parants 1 at 
of England. £ 


"in - « 

Jiy of musings'- 
that failed.- ' It 




Mn* 


rip atmosphere of 

; better how jlVe -than the ordlndiy. 
• nil* of humanity. :;Being. set apart 
from other peopla by tiieir uricom 
yon tional '.vlows -.was ''.thq. . sflfi' 
righteaw convention . .. !h: ; . ;whlcH 
the children , wete , brought ,; w , 
dL... «• . significant ..that .--heif 
'earliest; remembered pastime wtel 
wlthj ” her brother,,: .making' fd‘ 
mixture which; tbhy called ^polsOti 
.for" , the; Gd vorriment Ref trand 

■Riiss$lJi pointed put tiiaj tha : G 0 Verni 
■ment. would: bp far more 'likely ao 
.drink It if it were lobelled ^NecfaF 
for the Ga(Js ”, Children haye a naif 
Ural .desire to conform; and: the 


uoS ‘"„ g ( 0 Boetrand By Harry Golombek .. 

Russell who Is, to a small child “ - - " 

eyes, the ideal father ; he is kind, "■■■ ■ ■ ■!'■" 35=355 - 

S n S® n,m ® n i ls ras P®« and tells FRED RBlNFELD : • : 

A* about "chi' JiVf-Se h gS5 T ^ c . tomes of Capabla'nca 




disapproval, - and could not 
it .Otherwise! knowiug they 
bothivwdckbq arid foolish; * 


were when givajiu ( a : ,lecropri about .the 
... evidence Of the ipensfta, lip aikedif ' 

• PnVArta paiiU i , * • 


»Itli Ctp EibiMtea' ’ ■ ■ 1 ?'*, • ■ 1 

2riipp;; Bata^or^.' £3.95. /■ ’ ' 

The* ; writlrig career of the. late Frpd 
Rrinf^d through three phases, 
Jn that fir jt, htf wprked sQUayi.to'm- 1 
phtenay. Hpd.fririy; to' pro- 
duce some valuable works ori chess. 
'SL‘ W •ew.nd • rind;. '.intermediate 
P” aaa m hau discovered the. charms 




Jri«curlty . of % chi Id who is ,brougiif 
uRt-ori 1 tfie outside, alb^c jh Jiofcd 

nvlffA'I-'thd#- ma 1 Aitfelila In OlvM >Anltr 


.HOriWy • elected . her: father’s two of thWn Cere' 

; ; .“rid V unrealistically if® J® f® e "; crawling - ribotit on all 


■ j -r ucr minors , - - - 7 ui uioui were 

“nrealisticaliy f® ir b ® ^rawilng .fbottr on- all 

Ik 7BGS3BVW Bdo P^a hHS 18 }^ oe 1 tablfiS *nd 

-tho^e- of ^GlW8Hanfcy/'. which r sHe - r‘i d d,{U rs tnring -to establish 
found rlivarWith, she w Hejher or not {here were in fact 
vW.iUbrfaffl < .ri^phanis lurking there, Thefr 


nart8i.ln the third and final phase 
;ha .produced books .by the; dozen 
eyriiy year. and. most, weto slight 

• s The Immortal Games iof . . Capo- : 
blanca belongr to the, spepnd ipbase 
and is riot ^without worth- Thli js- 

& i.naDarhttr*1fl niUibut 1 . .‘.l-.. 


untp 


•Tlie Rafhes- , of Cap a hi rin ea r pro.' ax.: 


and entertrfnment RdaieWs ot« 
though never very de«P» 
or less adequat^- Wl ther ® \\ 

VTCito that the boolc contain*^ 
ga^es of Capabhmca whereas w. 

Unknown Cap ahlonco^ 
of CapabUncas 
:: v jinknown to the tit*]* 

E oint in Its favour. C«P a PW“ 
ut little, comparatively *P aak “ h T 
In a nOt particularly long 
every new game thgt we get bv of, 
is an unexpected bonus. The .aim 
hriye .done their -editorial work v 
There' Is. abb much material « 
for the ! uture ; blographpr ofjw*' 
hilrinca ;! accounts! pr his tourai 
taneous displays (he was one aj w: 
greatest givers of simultaneous a' r 
plays of sir time);- exhibition ?* 1 
and so on. ; I -like .very muri 1 -* 
Index of endgames and • m®J a 
suspect, the hand of Dayid F^P 
himself an ejtpert on that 

the game. The notes are sllBhMJ 

otherwise one can herirtily^*^: 
mend tho Iwpk, either to. ^ 
■lower of, Capa blanca . or to • 
'dent who, wlritiis.. to incrcas^ 
powers' io .the (natter of atrst®® 
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Dissent in the present century 


By Donald Davie 


This is the last of this year’s Clark Lectures, presetted by Professor Dtrvie under the 
title “ The Literature of Dissent , 2700-1930”. The first and second of the six lectures have 
already Appeared in the TLS (November 19 and 26). 


D. H. Lawrence, as la well known, dependents ” (those Calvinist Christ- tin-chapel salvationism that Mr But in tills as in much else 

esteemed Mark Rutherford highly, ians) and " religion " as thus amply Eliot appears to think it. Congre- Robert Hall is the exception that 

He wrote to A. W. McLeod in 1912; understood by Jessie Chambers, ft gatioiialism had a peculiarly proves a sorry rule. The Baptists 

"I've read the Revolution in Tan- is surely clear that the connections strong intellectual tradition. continued to preserve in its sym- 

ner's Lane, and find myself fear- aro altogether too tenuous to be n . - ... . boiic magnificence that nne of the 

fully fond of Rutherford. I used dignified with the name of “ tradi- . *,“• "'I™ 1 Thi' ®!X sacraments from which they take 

to think him dull, but now I see tlon”. S lllVSi JSot tn K thJ theh ' narae * otherwise the decay 

he is so Just and plucky and sound y n sa vinH sd I venture — not c h l ‘ r ch or Chapelisnotto he the t h e sacraments in Dissenting 
-—and yes, perhap. I like 1,1. dull- wiSIouT "^plhjon - a°. to ! be 1 centra 8 “d 1.' S,“ rlh , lp is a consplcuous Eeeture ol 
ness — when one fives In a whirl of famous battleground where the on- worshin for the enactment of the ^ nineteenth C0l1 ( . t ury, 'And this is 

. melodrama, as I seem to do just posing forces were embodied in ultimate mvsteries And certainly P Rr 5. clu l 1 a riy true of that central and 

now, one is glad of a glass of good S.>Hot on the one hand, F. R. 52454"% l ?,® 1 s *??XZ nt c?l£ e 


formula, “ the Puritan tradition of 
no ritual ” ; and to insist on the 
contrary that Puritanism implies 
ritual, but of a singularly austere 
ond frugal kind. The distinction 
may seem to be a fine one, even 
lame ; the difference may seem a 
difference only of degree. But it 
Is not so, for to minds of a certain 


temper ceremony, whether in wor- 
ship or In art, is more meaningful 
and momentous according as It is 
more austore. And if Lawrence 


dls'llked^pl uck” DI end' '^"plucky SSS C&VwK'lu, T.d'SS ClS'V'if “a? T & 

when they first came into use; and Lawrence as an extreme instance of },« X^vinBrfnm- and ^ ors y. t .* 1 ' champion of renewed 

there Is a valuable gloss on them tj, a “crippling effect upon men of „k? s 1 nl’h sacramentalism in Dissenting wor- 

ln Angus Wilson's Ewing Lectures letters of not having been brought £®“ r( SS ?< hip ’ would d , e< l are tJia , t he hcld 

of 19G3, The Wild Garden. Here U p in the environment of a Uvfiig V m ^ re mc T rlaH u Sin xi a bn \ ,no e ro 

Wilson speaks of a quality embodied and central tradition". Eliot had v^!® ug !l®Vi *« ir!” n S J Btal . error tiian the Mass, and a far 

In his mother, and repeatedly exam-' written of Lawrence's “lack of in- »w L less lovely .) .. 

ined in his own early stones about tellectual and social training", arid religious* community that had lost a djffeieut lovel of serloufii- 


Ined in his own early stories about tellectual and social training", arid fo* i glous i community that had lost a different lovel of serious- 

"the resistance of many of my said “that Lawrence started life , u b ,™ 8 * ?. d ^?®ff ness but no Jess coiisoquentlnl was 

middle-class chwacters, particularly wholly free from any restriction of Inheritance. After all, as has been . t he insistence of Temperance 
women, to economic end social tradition or institution". And as Pobited out more V ia, V u crusaders in the later decades of 

decline”. This quality, Wilson says, regards Lawrence’s mother, Eliot Lawrences characteristic rhetoric the century that the wine af the 
Is one “to which the period and had referred to her “vague hymn- I n verse anil prose alike is much Eucharist be uon-alcoholic, and 
class English expression ‘pluck’ singing pietism". After rehearsing nearer to that of the Salvation Army <srlll more damaging) the hygienic 
most satisfactorily applied ” ; and he these bland judgments by Eliot °, r “ ia Primitive Methodists than to apprehensions which frowned upon 
savs that it “commanded my deep ex cathedra, Leevis is provoked into *he sinewy sobrieties of Congrega- the common cup or chalice and re- 
admiration and compassion; never- an understandable but surely very tlonalism at its best. For that in placed it by ‘ unbeautlful stacks 
theless It also commanded my unfortunate -piece of dinuvinisni : Lawrences lifetime we go not to of trays with minute cups, sqgges- 
jrony . . And it is surely true that “It is when I come to these things him but to Mark Rutherford. live of the laboratory oE a chemistry 

to call somebody “plucky” Is to in- in Mr Eliot that I find myself The ]osg by nineteenth-century c a L “ s ?‘ cl ni S ' 

vite, if not irony, then a degree of saying: ‘I am a fellow-countryman Nonconformity of the sacramental As in the Barn si ey^ of n W b^liood , 


ot trays wttn minute cups, sugges- 
tive of the laboratory of a chemistry 
class, or ... a doll's tea party”. 


condescension. 

If this is true, we may reason- 
ably surmise that, if Lawrence 
esteemed Rutherford, it was not 
without reservations. And the point 
is of some importance because we 
are sometimes asked to think that 
Lawrcnco was "especially Iveli 
placed, not just for recognizing 
Rutherford’s virtues but for locating 
diem— In a cultural tradition that 
he shared with Rutherford* that of 


separate phials which cannot help 


he shared with Rutherford, that of »• Anctlranism m » a ve nothing' to do with uod , LawreilcC spoke, net with- 

English Old DIssetn. But I believe conmt to g Ang c n. fe 1 IS'IS out pride, of “the Puritan tradition 

we have to question how far that And yet . . .“vogue hymn-singing or tie bread, and the drinking ot nQ r j £un j.»* t But that tradition is 


came to think that bis own hunger 
for ceremonial action could be 
satisfied only by tho Salvation 
Army or (later) by Aztec - blood- 
sacrifice, the blame must lie at the 
door of tho Congregationalism he 
was reared In, .which could have 
supplied him with austere versions 
of the ceremony lie craved, but 
apparently failed to do so. 

The same tradition failed Mnrk 
Rutherford also. And If we aro less 
conscious of the failure, the thwart- 
ing, in his case than in Lawrence’s, 
it may be because there was in his 
case less to thwart. He seems at 
first sight only nnotlior late-Vic- 
torian who lost his faith, different 
from Leslie Stephen only in that, 
less clear-headedly. tSan Stephen, he 
continued to calf I lmself lo some 
extended sense Christian, long after 
ho had lost the right to that title. 
In fact, more charitably, we can 
see him gradually putting together 
as much of the doctrines of Watts 
and Doddridge as could — so he 
soberly judged from personal 
experience — stand up to the condi- 
tions of nineteenth-century Indus; 
trialism, ns those conditions were 
experienced not just by the maimed 
derelicts whom tho system cost 
gslde, but also by the factory -hand 
and the overworked clerk who 
together kept It going. However, 
what Rutherford had in common 
with Leslie Stephen— what both of 
them havo la common with atheists, 
agnostics mill near-agnostlcs from 
their clay to ours — is that, both pi 


declares: That is information that we look for Protestantism, and especially Dis- ca « ce at a H they are meaningless. . 

■So, altogether, I am grateful to In vein. In Jessie Chambers as In san, J‘ n S i 11 „ c 0 !'. Ji e Liv®- 1 : Moreover, ceremonial actions signify 

my " Congregational " upbring- Lawrence himself; and that .vory ot : hidividiialism, oE perspiitt salvo- j n j ust the same way as writs of 

ing. The Congrogationallsts nre absence of testimony, from witnesses J, 1 ® 1 , 1 ' -/"} d K art do. This Is obvious' in the ense 

die oldest Nonconformists, so eager as Jessie Chambers and °L of such art-fqrms as the dance and 

descendants of the Oliver Crom* Lawrence, is not far short of damn- hieratic drama, but it is equally 

well Independents. They still had Ing. The fullest treatment of wor- V, v ®,x* pi ® Bt true, more olusively and profoundly, 

'.die Puritan tradition of no. ritual, .ship in that church is given (Leavls of literary art also— rparticulariy of 

But tliey avoided , the personal agreos) in. the account of Harvest a *: , ° r *i,„ such literary art as Lawrence's own 

emotionalism which one found, Festival in the story, “Fanny and stories. For a symbolic and cere- 

araong the Methodists when I was Annie”; But fhat does nothing to of ^ Ta d m act (or series of such acta) 

a boy. - • answer what presents itself as the ** as near to the centre of "The 

However, this Is far from con-, Insistent question: were the sym- ?„ JL *5 ®«- 0 c hj„ n«f« fSi Si Capuin'a Doll” .or "The Fox- as, 

luslve: it touchingly shows Law- boiic mysteries of the Faltli, such ^ a£^n!* y « WiniH nnr it is, more blatantly, in a lato story 

ence aware that 8 y the tradition as Lawrence the author of Apoco- jgnj ,i te “The Woman- Vy ho Rode 

odsted If only he could get access- lypse can be seen to hunger for, SonaUsm of Ms childhood 0 had Away”. 

o it, it -does not prove that he had acted out in that church ? And in ® E Sl {™ In the Accordingly, if .Puritanism if -to 

“fj* ' access. And the same .can be default of evidence to tlie c “^ rar X» sp | r ^ 0 £ Robert Hall, as- a federal he saved from thq imputation that 

aid of the awkward and unfinished we con only fall back on the evi- P“ ‘ o „ ■ ’ recoEnitlon of it la the enemy, of all art tybatever, 

»P-Van Winkle fable called “Auto- dence of, general ^ce In die nte and ^ soie^ rere^tion of _ . td Repudiate Lawrence’s 


rliein suppose the crux of the rail- 

g lous life to be tho mental act of 
allef, not tho physical act of wor; 
ship. Accordingly tlie sacra me Ms 
administered anil received onto* 
into their considerations hardly bi 
all. 

Very, tolling on tli-ls point is f 
letter that Rutherford wrnto In dt 
about, 1873- to hta schoolboy soil* 
Hie bay, away at school, had nskeq.< 
reasonably enough Why his father^ 
who- called himself a Christian, 
never went to church,. His . fathoi 
replied.' , . 

Tlie reason why I do not -go" tq 
church On Sunday is that I jlq 
not know anybody who can teach 
me auything at church which 1 
want to know. When I lived Iq - - 
London : I always went to Mr 
Morris’s, Whep I - am in Exeter 
T go to your Cousin’s because L 
ai ways’ learn something. .... 


dence of. general practice m cne »■ 

Dissenting. churches of,die 189,0s— to . eac b ot b° r as members 


biographical Fragment post Dissenting , diurches of,the 189Qs— to . 1 
humously published in Phoenix 1 ,, the effect that the mysteries either , 
there; too Lawrence is careful to • were, not celebrated, or were-cele- 
dlstineulsh his mother's Oongrega- briated Irt such a form as to emescu- 1 

uonoiTsm froril “the Wesleyan late tiielr symbolic slgniHCance. 

Chapel ”, but there Is. no 'evidence , ; Arid In thiV cash, Ellotis " viogue 
met Lawrence uddergtood, ■ as an hymn-slnglng pietism" is indoed 
experienced fact, the cultural and j ust about what we nre left with. 
?u ctr, “. al differences which ground \y e have seen that, contrary to what 
mat distinction In anything more . t h e Anglican Eliot may haye 
222& 1 !!® 1 J han nier . e 4 ? 8te . lind believed, -It had not always ,l>een 
Mntlmeht, Moreover thqj: irreplace- thus In ’the practice -of lhri Dissent- 
aoia and adriiirable witneSs . to; i n g churches. But how Was it in 
ffi ren S.T* t condltiohinfe,. Eastwood In the 18905'? iDr teavis 

Jessie Chambers, is. qulte.^ explicit contends : . 


Allowing for the fact' thot HoU ’ 
White is here addressing a child, ' 


Stone 


I tiiat the.culture which she sprinks of i-W.the rdlaloh;- 'of Lawrence's 
ifSj« ?na h.r.4H .j/mblbing 

a >Sll? ihv0 T 0d Ch ?? e , 1 wris whoJJy ut) ipt with 1 which Mr Eliot dls- 
i . .ri hfcrary -culture, It Is quite toils- , it. - The Chanel. lit- the 

t - 6»am ,oJ a8 ‘ '* J‘- ; • Sa^renpe ■ 'circle, 'was the centre 

»^ pt _ Jf 1 , 1 * 16 . «naccepta% broad .' o£ V ser0 ng ' social life, arid the , 


. The first book of a,yoet should bo called Stone 
Or Evening, expressing in. a single word 
The modesty of being part ; of the earth, ■ 

The goodness of eyening.flna stone, beyond the poet. 

The second book shouid have a namfe blushing 
!■ ..With'a great generality, such as My Sister LI Ee, * 

: Shocking in its pride , even more in its modesty. : 

... Exasperated, warm, teasing, observant, tender.. . 

Later books should withdraw into a mysterious 
Privacy such as ive all make for ourselves : • • 

The White Stag 6k Plantain. Or includa tftmiiame - 


| Suilelewlyi'^Emile^oIavInay^ 0 • ^e^e^eilfe wadida^of ‘ # . - There is also the seventh bbok, perhaps r the seventh, * , •- ■ 
I ? bout ‘l 1 ? which Mr_EUot;Vj'ocontcnipt ? ' ■ And ca ?«*THeSw^thBo^k 


i'rdfti | being- the; dohaaad ; a 


ous. To turn, as" Lawrence did. The one that a child thinks he coifld have written, -• 

the earnestness . and moral " Made of the firmest stone and clettrttjfl igwe** 

streriuouepeas of thqt tradition to " : • ■ , ./ 'J'.-'iA '• J ' 

the- powering of an ; InteUeptual . * , That a people keep aftvebfo mmitltvS' . , IK . 

eaqUiringneW •was.aU. In the tra- 1 . • it. .J - 1 -, r . • - 

dltiqn. .that? the Lawrences -mre ' >* : «. " *'>1 i TV* -:TKrim »C ' % 

ConiregettoiMtIUts- is a •• relevant •' < .. V I IlUUlaa • • •- -V . 

bomt — their Non’coriformlty.' iWri r '• /’i -b ..." V v-TT^ ■■ 


it is- consonant with everything w 
know about him that he shquld 
assume the reason for church-go big 
was to " learn ”, to “be i»ld ”, 

1 rather than to do something. Ws 
have no reason to suppose that ho. 
took the sacraments any more ofteq 
than William Blake did. And In 
the Congregationalist worahta 
which White knew as a boy in Red 
ford, which he describes' fn hostile 
detail in The Autobiography of 
Mark Rutherford , It ‘Is 0 fact that 
the Lords Supper Is never; men* 
tioried. Jf in white's youth it was 
administered only infrequently, as- 
.- a sort of . optional extra (aria.: rhm 
seems to . have beeh ffes fpatterii ■ 
in - many places), those Congrega* 

-• tion^Usts were: a long way Indeed 
t front Doddridge, "atuthot of die Com • 
mumon hymn, My" God, and U 
thy table .spread^, . whose 
.. cburcK- i -aft In Watts'^ MSO-^-tha 
Friday o3r Saturday before a Sacra- 
- ment Sunday was devoted to s^eriaT. 
services of preparation - . ; .. 

}\ ■; ■ ■- *• 

*'.• The lax or vimpatlant Jgnoranct 
/: wblchr^even todayv and oven, Mhong 
• Dlsson towi— iuntps togefter . all thi* 
s - ^vafiiutiea'of Wssent.<ris if .Unitarian 

1 : • . J ’’ ’• • ’ ■ . ■■ * 




. ,'i-V 
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•uni C'!irtiloiiL’I|iliiiin. I’i imilivp 
.MrtSiufii-.l .Nul (.'itiij'ic.-'cttuimili »l. 
ujri* iiilurclu'ngualiic IuI)H> |iii«li*d 
mi niio ciiJiurj] altitude c.illcd 
“ pur' ;ui *’) oIkuii'cs fs»r ni iimkIi 
nf i he si j'lificjiice of ono mi- 
donb.L'il niu.feip5.ee ef lliu Di»s«MI- 
i-i: i mil E i i i»n. Kfl>uiiml fJn.s.tA 

Father and .SVm. First jiiihfisJicd 
in 1UU7, Gome's cxliuoiiiinui v 
u'emnir of liis father hud lieun par* 
tijlfy iLfiiici pared mice over — uuce 
hv •'Tlie Uneifti.iJ Yoke", h slum 
novel by Gtisse that an pen red anony- 
mously in the EnRtisk lliitsirtiled 
Magazine for 1B8S ; and secondly, 
by his biography of Elis father, The 
■ Life of Philip Henry Gome, FRS 
(1890). It was George Muore who 
recognized, behind the latter, 
another story that needed to be 
told, and pestered Gosse info telling, 
tt. In so far as Father and Sort Is 
now read and remembered, it is 
either as tut illustration of the clash 
between the' Christian Revelation 
and Darwinism, or else ns n book to 
go on the shelf along with Snmuur 
Hurler's Way of All Flesh mid 
Augustus Hare’s Life with Mother 
— both of litem concerned with 
chtitlhood in Evangelical Anglican 
house] to I ds. Yet Gossc is quire scru- 
pulous and explicit about the parti- 
cular sort of Dissent -that Ids parents 
embraced — that of the Plymouth 
Brethren. Nowhere is this dearer 
or more pointed than in tlio intrigu- 
ing account of haw Gosse the school- 
boy fell in with an elderly Baptist 
minister who turned out to be for 
to have been) Sheridan Knowles, 
the celebrated dramatist; and how 
Knowles instigated the boy to ask 
ils schoolmaster to read some 
Shakespeare ill class, a prnctice that 
was abruptly discontinued presum- 
ably at the request of Gosse’s father 
.■vho, ambient scientist though he 
vas, •'prided himself on never 
laving read a page of Shakespeare, . 
md on never having entered a 
iioatro but once”. 

There cut be no question that 
m Lhia issue the Old Dissent was 
. esa philistine than die New. And 
'et one of die great mid unexpected 
.. 'irtues of Gosse’g beautifully tender 
took is the proof. It gives of how 
i culture and e tradhiou were tram- 
bitted to a child even within n sect • 
<i into- come and so rigid as that 
' }t the Plymouth Brethren. He tells 
■ ' noyincly how he reed a hymn of 
Itilihm' tTO Ws inouherj and how '■ 
ie Rud Ids father sane together 
hymns by die Wesleys—- though not, 
to bo sure, "the hymns- of Newman, 
Faber and Neale”: 

jt was my father's plan from the 
■ first to keep me entirely ignorant 
of the poetry of the High Church, 
which deeply offended his Calvln- 


Of ihi> tv.il g*v:n Im , fiiL-lu-.> »f die 
Clirisiiiin trailiihui, iliu sialic mid 
tin' luviiliilimiury, m.v parent". 
liLlmigirtl in l lie second. I dii mil 
me . hi ill ci ui I' m* 1 1 1 :«t they were 
lly nil (lie Jct'f. Quite the 
ciiiitiaiy' in mi fiir us they 
Linumlii ubniii iioliiic 1 - ui hII 
f v.-iiieli i\Ms not very fan they 
might Iju described as Conserva- 


linldly, and f«*r ihin'.itig indeed linn 
bn ill liurlieifurd and Bin ell were 
right in discern ;i grievous hiss of 
direction by Uisu-nt in ilieir life- 
times. 

VYiV'l is ;'l i-;sue, iu CuUnrc and 
Anarchy makes very clear, i.s a 
strenuous politicizing nf Dissent 
ilirnugli iiiiiny decadu* of the nine- 
teenth century. We must tread very 


TOPOGRAPHY 


live-.. Ilin l heir re lie inn wns not cJiefully here. Fur as we have seen 
uf i lie lyjic exemplified in all die Dissent in any period lias fostered, 
Mie ui religious Establishments, and could nnt help but foster, a 
Kiniun, Oitlmdnx or Anglican, very keen political awareness • and 
uliosc fiiMctinii it is to inspire and accordingly tile leaders of Dissent 
direct the existing order of the in every pc-nernlinn — Philip Dodd- 
wnrid but hoi to change its essen- ridge in his time, Robert Hall in 
tiul churucicr. Revolutionary his — found it necessary to takepoii- 
Clirisri unity, on (he other hand, deal stands, and give political 
at least hi its pure form, both “leads”. Nevertheless, a real, 
desires and expects an imminent change occurs when in 182G Robert 
and. total overthrow of the exist- Hall is succeeded at Leicester’s 
ing order and the substitution of Harvey Lane Baptist Chapel by 
“ a new heaven and a hew earth ”, Edward Mi all’s friend, J. P. Mur- 
in which dwellcth “ righteous- sell ; or when— to take another to- 
uch ”. Sometimes, as In lGtli- stance from a _ later decade— John 
century Munster, this attitude has Angell James in 1859 Is replaced, 
flowed over into the directlv poll- « Curr's Lone, Birmingham, by 
lical rculin. ’ Afore often It lius 


tested, " It was imrti t D T ... . 
verse always within V ,Br 
my design ” ? His „ St 
described us an art 2 t ^ 
which j<s a theological term Wlf 
“the self-limiiatW 

power, and attributes by Z 
God >n the JiicinaVM 
Harry Escoit in his ! tBac 
It Demographer cun speak J J ?? 
rc kenosis”, and can 
by saying “ Watts had 
poetic Klories aside, and dwL 7 l 1 
profound message of the sZr 
homespun verse and die hnEj 
iho people. And John iffi 
Queen’s College can declare in v 
IViining of the Renaissance: "flL 
cism for Watts was a hard w 
master ; It demanded from him a 
artistic kenosis. 

Kenosis may be an unfetter* 
word, because hyperbolical; bub 
cortainl" — j- « * 


confined itself to the religious 
sphere und has awaited on an 
Immediate Divine intervention. 
But the fundamental difference 
remains. Establishment Chris- 
tianity, like . the humorist, is 
brondly content with .things as 
they ore, and does not want a 
51 ( 


R. W. Dale. With the extension of 
the franchise and the lifting of 
political disabilities from the Dis- 
senters it became possible to 
organize Dissenting sentiment into 
a powerful pressure group exerting 
itself as a coherent force first in 
municipal and local politics and 
then at Westminster. And the ayail- 
olitical leverage 


uicy arc, ana aoes not want a • 

basic change. Revolutionary ■*>*** o£ , such political leverage 
Christianity, like the satirist, is such latp-yicw nan figures as 

fighting a revolutionary war. Its Mial1 Dale inro very different 
. cry is always "How long, O Lord, crcaturM from Doddridge or Hali. 
liow long ” aiid it expects the For tho achievement and exercise 
reign of Christ upon this earth, of this political power, a price had 
and in the near future. to be paid; and the cost is to be 

ivi< An . counted in terms of spirituality and 

tlie9Gtli Psalm of culturc * To Mar ^ Rutherford, 

lovfSakd Si as t0 Matthew Arnold whom Ruther 
liSIiii L?i ll SL- s » t ^, eren » *hen f orc j go 0 £ten and so justifiably com 

plained of, it seemed 


shall nU the trees of tiie wood re- 
joice before the Lord, for he 
cpmeth, for he cometh to jjdgo 
the earth ; He shall judgj the 
world with righteousness and the 
people with his truth ”, it was the 


Let the field be g S t0 Matthew Arnold whom Ruther- 

stifiably com- 

. plain that the 

price paid was excessive. And this 
I think is the right explanation of 
the words that in his Clara Hop- 
good Mark Rutherford put in the 
mouth of Mazzlni; for Rutherford 
as he grew older lost faith not just 


•I V j fv . 11 uui > « was cne 
*' eld outside the window that was 

tatta V® 


cltip their hands;'. .. 

If wo remember that Ortliodox Dis- 
sent of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth couturies denounced '* millen- 
ariamam ” as a heresy on a par witli 
antinomtanlsni and socinlonlsm, we 
shall not need furtlter proof, of the 
«dep and ancient; and principled; 
cleavages which divide one part of 
English Dissent from another. 


arena as such. To be blunt about 
it, though Rutherford wrote for The 
Nonconformist and was under obli- 
gations to Miall which he recog- 
nized, the career of a Dissenting 
politician like Edward Miall came 
to be as depressing a spectacle for 
WtlHam-rHale White .-as- it was< for 
Matthew Arnold,. 

Arid this is an appropriate point 


:v.y; 

I 


Ism 4 he tli ought that roTigious 
truth v could be' sucked In, like 
mother's milk, from. hymns which 

• were godly and sound, and yot 

, correctly versified; end I was. 
. therefore carefully trained in tills 
; ■ direction Iroirtr pii early dnto. 

^spkriit Jta4 rebelled against ». 
. ■ Some of tli^sb hynuii. . especially 
: rightist those, written — a mighty 
'multitude — r by Horatius 1 Bonar ; 

, nouEltcUy refusing tp rend Bon dr's 
I (heard die voice Of Jesus say ” 

• tb njy mother, in our Pimlico 

, loqgiiigsi A secret- hostility m : 
. this particular, form of offuslon. 
jvas already, at the age of seven, . 
beginnlog to 'dofiue itself in my 
• brain, side by side with oh 
unctuous infantile conformity. 

A household Iiko tills, thougli so 
fimaHcal, pannpt be called uphill s- 
. tine”;. A child wnp grow up . in 
it . cannot ibc. said, to have paen 
Vfeithedcally deprived. Indeed 4 a 
.child Of seven who, can discriminate . 
.between* thb verse of.’ Wesley and 
•■that of. Bonar is. surely a sort of 
. literacy hrodiqy 1 And Gosso hlm- 
' self. braved i£e«, aesthetic appreria- . 


gain— dates from as late as 1959. been, borne out by subsequent his- 
And it is opt hard to find even more tow Fbr it is too easy ■ to note 
rocent and formidable evidence of that Edward Miall was out-man 
now stubbornly soma of the jrrecon- oouvred by his parliamentary 
cilnUje attitudes of Dissent survive e«d| Gladstone; and to s 
among ■ us — to a degrea that is of 
course naver acknowledged nor 
allowed for by tho confident pundits 
of television or the weeklies, 
wheii they tell us about die state 
of the nation. What persists is 
not . Just a system of - belief but 

.itn ItWnCt 
instance lu % 
rhetoric. Thus 
years 

i. 41 ". 1 !}!”" opurseon to *« n » exertmg its baleful thougl 
oV" ^ hostility abb wn to Spur- high-principled influence ovec the 
: K stai i C o£ , ln 3 ministry by administration , of Joseph’s . . 

snylnc, ‘ KesenHno tl, n .1 , ^ 

oh 

against 


. geu- 

. Jtone; and to say that 
the driving of DilkO and Parnell 
from public life is the most diet 
parliamentary Nonconformity can 
claim as a political achlevoment. 
The Nonconformists at Westminster 
were at their -most numerous not 
under Gladstone but under Lloyd 
for George; and at least ono historian, 


subculture, with for .^eorge: ana at least ono historian, 
.... , owu distinctive tribal A. L. Rowse. has seen tho presence 
•no. uum within the past ten of R. W. iJale, political ally and 
•iIMJ.'tW foi ‘ 1 biographer splrituol mentor of Joseph Chamber- 
S lhn IT., ife n SP^geon to lain, exettlug its baleful •. though 


jlominatod prose fiction iu English 
in every generation since Richard- 
son's that it is nowadays quite 
simply what wo imagine “fiction" 
or “the novel” to bo. This ox- 
plains how it is that at the present 
day V. S. Pritchett can declare con- 
fidently in a review: “Of course, 
Rutherford was not really a novel- 
ist." For Mark Rutherford pro- 
ceeds plainly in the spirit of those 
story- tellors whom Richardson 
superseded. From him we learn only 
those details that are m necessary or 
impressive”. In the words of his 
biographer Catherine Macdonald 
Maclean, speaking of his earliest 
narratives : 

such is the concentration ou the 
theme, such the elimination of 
every particle of substance not 
integral to the theme, that at 
times these books seem rather to 
bo essences than novels In the 
accepted sense of the word. In 
many respects they are more akin 
to poetry than to prose fiction, . . , 
And die same can be said of Mark 
Rutherford’s later fictions, such as 
Catherine Furze. That book for in- 
stance contains a description of jo 
old meeting-house, which might be 
profitably compared wi h a justly 
celebrated description of what is in 
fact tiia Knutsford meeting-house, iu 
Mrs Gaskell's Ruth. It is Elizabeth 
Gaskelrs lovingly deliberate dwol- 
ling upon her description which 
does lor- urn what wo think a novel 
should do— it raisos the place be- 
*?- a ® ur ;“ 1 “ d, « eye, it “takes m 
there . Mark Rutherford's .writing 
does not do this, for his is not an 
HlusionistLc art, ns Mrs Gaskoll’s is. 
Whether he know it or not, he was 
trying for something quito different 
Elizabeth Gaskell, or George 
Eliot either; and because his 
admiration for George Eliot is well 
SOT. 4 to particularly important 
that ho should not be thought to irv 

Siikf nd if? 11 nc , hJcv . e i what George 

* hie . ved *i ^ att « who MP- 
invaluable term “formal 

F5 “ilfffl,™' ^ wos i tho f ^ 8t ta eilow rhut 
it dofinos only one possible set of 
conventions for prase fiction : and 

R Ut hS t,0 S !l J hat govern Mark 

Rutherford’s Fiction are uot 


E 


J 1 * 1 hTh 0 others * years rince 

JL 8 , moro and more writers 

^Samuel Beckett should be well 
fc”ford-,. rMP ° nd, " g t0 Mark 


S %« 2 SSS* 


between nurralives ib.it "ovoid all 
details tiuir are not necessary nr 
impressive ", und the narratives nf 
Samuel Richardson, with which, so 
Jeffrey goes on to say, “ ive slip, 
invisible, into the domestic privacy 
nf liis characters, ami hear und sue 
everything that i.s dune among them, 
whether it he interesting nr other- 
wise". Tun Watt quotes this in bis 
Rise of the Novel, that masterly 
study which establishes liuw the 
Richardsonian method wns in its 
time an astonishing novelty, fore- 
shadowed only by some of the 
stories of Defoe ; which establishes 
further how ninny factors worked 
together to make it probnblc that 
fictional narrative thus conceived 
should have been implemented just 
when it was, and not at tiny other 
date. 

Moreover. Watt powerfully ini- , , 

plies that fiction written 6a these cortamlv comprehends “ reui^ 
principles, which he defines usefully tion , being indeed the tecbfc 
os “ formal realism ”, has so term * or the most aweswns ui 

extreme case of renundatno for 
wc can conceive. Can it be an x& 
dent that artistic renunciattai b 
osis in this sense, is commua 
Watts, to tho French Pwtwa 
Gido, and to tho lapsed EogHAW 
viitist Mark Rutherlord ? S»ij 
not; it represents, surely, ss tub 
tic preference and principle langd 
to the Calvinist tradition? and tfaw 
fore persisting to inform sufS s 
Gide a>id Mark Rutherford, m 
whom the religious and doguix 
and (in Gide’s case) ethical preergu 
of Calvindsm had ceased M tan 
much if any claim. 

If this be so, we are la the pri 
tlon of thinking that Calvinism talk 
) era oil of Defoe fomented or dsw- 
sited “formal realism ”, era u 
Calvinism in the person of Ink 
W atts adumbrated nn alternative to 
it. Auri tli at should make tu pnst 
WJiut can be said is that CaWtlc 
as a theological system vni in 
liioro constantly familiar to Wsu 
than to Defoe ; and that if tbt 
economic morality of Cahidn 
fired the author of Robinson Crow 
(as has been contended, bot ih 
denied), the aesthetics of Calmlu 
arc, ns wc have seen, fulfilled on 
clearly in Isaac Watts and 150 y® 
Inter — much more partWlji » 
still dlsccrnibly — in William M 
White who called himself 
Rutherford ", 

* * * 

Though I see no used for t 
peroration, ycL It is probaNjs 
order and advisable, now u* 1 
conclude tills course of fetflft 
for mu to say a little about a* 
I hope they amount to* 
together. I can best do 
reminding you of n point I nw 
in tlio first of them. Tills w« <J 
iho effect tiiat tint word “culion 
takes on a different ww 

accord Jug as wo take it » “ 

defined diiofly by socIopowW 
groupings mid patterns of 
or by religious groupings «■ 
beliefs and patterns of 
or by aesthetic procllvttiMi F* 
ticos and values. I iindertOw ® 
concentrate on “culture tof"? 
lost sense, by winch 
considerations have prte«I 
others; though I allowed. 
the nature of the case 1 
have -to attend from time to -o 
to socio-political and 
practices, since, these obragj 
affect aesthetic habits and 
ences. I -hope you ffed-Ajt 
kept to my bargain. 


A Yank in Birmingham 


conformist Uirminghnni, the Bir- on occasion of Samuel Smiles und 


By Waiter Allen 


elihu durritt : 

Walks In the Black Country 
240pp. Round wood Press. £5. 
CAROL INK IULLILR : 

The Western Midlands 


niingham of Aitwood and Joseph 
Sturge, that lie identified: which 
made him a notably popular 
figure in the town, where, to my 
knowledge, he wus remembered as 
lute as the 1920s. 

The “ learned blacksmith " of New 
Britain, Connecticut, where he wns 
born in 1810. lie was ono of the 
most formidable autodidacts of liis 
age ; before lie was thirty he hud 


consciuus of how Matthew Arnold 
would have winced at his effusions. 
Allowances must he made; nr 
rather, Uurritt must he rend with 
imiiginativc understanding. Then ho 
is seen us so much of liis time, of 
its strengths and weaknesses alike, 
rhat he throws light upon it aiiil 
upon his own virtues. 

High among them in this book is 
his appreciation of work, of mauu- 
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mem, though it is nm nil imliisli-i.il 
arch neology, k is n.ji us black ;>%- it 
was and it is much tidier. The 
liiM time 1 was in the Klnck 
his life Country, after an absence of iwemv 
one Hug- yenrs, travelling by car from 
lish farm-labourer in ton lift liis Wolverhampton in Dudley I was 
foot perpendicularly nr in a struck l»y tlie gaggles of small gij-L 


him, und he wears it all 
hmg. You will not sec < 


" in C r* 1 1 l Ul ^ MU viuj mil IJ Iiw lira glkli iima ui »tui n, ui iiiuiiu- 

A journey to the Heart of isiigiami taught himself, we are told, most facturing processes, which he de- 
scribes with the eye of a Defoe, as 


260pp. Gollaucz. £5.95. 


Europenn and some oriental Ian 
guages, and lie performed the 
curious feat of translating Long- 


in the account of nail-making at 
Halesowen or of glassmaking. He 


perpemliculiirh 

direct line with his knee. So you riding their Saturday-morning 
may always recognize him, though ponies ; it was c-videnco that some- 
walking many rods before you, thing of a rcvnlmiau had taken 
by tins peculiar swinging guit. place. But that Hie lilack t'm.mry 
Adding in such shoes the heavy survives and is still sui generis 
agricultural implements he Ls brought out in Mrs HLllier’-i hunk, 
wields, lie has to run llie race Coming to the region from the 
of labour with our American south, she Is impressed bv iiv 
farming men so heavily weighted antiquity, and it remains, to a 
mat it is a wonder lie can degree that may surprise, the centre 
accomplish ns much as he docs, of small trades as well as large-scale 

industry ; Birmingham is the Lumie 



the moment, or nt least of _ the was Lincoln, all the same, who his discussion of farm wagons and 
moment before last, when Britain appointed him consul in BIrmliig- farm-labourers’ boots. Of the latter 


was entering the Common Market; 
aud hs she writes about Coventry. 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton mid 
Stoke, Europe is always in Caroline 
HJUier’s mind. Walks in the Black 
Country was published in 1868, 


ham. 

. In Walks in the Black Country 
Burritt is presenting and expound- 
ing the scene primarily to Ids fellow- 
Americans and he makes no distinc- 
tion between the Black Country and' 


fies himself with the Binninght 
of his day. There is all of Haw- 
thorne’s appreciation of Our Old 
llonto but nothing of liis ancestral 


nnd one is persuaded that Elihu Birmingham : indeed, he asserts 
Burritt, like another American, roundly: “Birmingham is the capi- 
ihough of a lator generation, has ul, manufacturing centre, and 
seen the future, and it works. growth of the Black Country.” But 

w n s U A me Hcan e tt 

an^ e ft C |»wl ft nripin in official hero that a "political force, which 

jointed m ^ the State I«d hitherto acted like lightning, 

Xi“e„ sis“ n 3?'ti£ r ss "ux 

*»« comperes It .with the reoctione no^Ati- 

of public 
extension 
which be 

believed averted civil war m Eng- 
land. 

' To tlie modern reader, the way 
resentment, suspicion and distrbst. Burritt praises Attwood and other 
When Burritt first visited Blrming- Birmingham worthies of his day •- 
ham in 1846 he found it “as Joseph Sturge, Sir Rowland HilUnd 
American as 
according to 
contributes 
die book, 

faltfifully attended 

Church, it was with radical non- and its beliefs; one is reminded 

The ups and downs of York 


he writes : 

When on niy walk from London 
to Land’s End, I stepped into n 
blacksmith’s si top to see tlie 
smith shoe a donkey. Near die 
anvil was a pair of leather shoes 
brought in to be shod. The num- 
ber and size of the nails driven 


into the soles and heels were per- 
tly 

would weigh ns much as the four 


Then came the journey up to 
London through Birmingham and 
[lie Black District, another 
lesson, which needed much moro 
to be rightly fait. The plunge 
into darkness lurid with flames; 
tlio sense of unknown horror in 

rafcanlc cratersf °h5 vK'con" She darts everywhere. She 


locks and Others looked 
Burritt arc still pursued. 

Birmingham and the. Black Coun- 
try form n well-defined area ; by 
comparison, the Western Midlands 
is merely a label for an amorphous 
region which Begins and ends where 


fectly wonderful. I am sure 


volcanic craters; the violent con- “■ 

K trast between rhis dense, smoky, 

IL 1 ®? im no no t rahi ft dnrbni>« nn a tho Trent, she goes toCluo Forest _and 


shoes the smith was nailing to tho 
donkey's hoofs. The effect .of 
wearing such heavy shoos from 
youth is as perceptible in tlie 
labourer's gait os the wearing of 
heavy iron armour must have 
been in the walk and carriage of 


impenetrable darkness, and the 
soft green charm that one glided 
Into, as one emerged— the reve- 
lation of an unknown society of 
the pit — made a boy uncomfort- 
able, though lie had no idea that 


waiting for him. . . . 


the knights of old. In the first Tlie Black Country did not moke 
place, there is no spring or elnq- Burritt uncomfortable. Rather, a 
ticity to a pair of shoes thus worshipper at the shrine of "his 
bottomed with iron. They do not Satanic free-trade majesty John 
shed mud by the motion or Stuart Mill M , ns Adonis was not, 
the foot. Then, being so ho gloried in it and found it good, 
thick and _ broad soled, they He put down accurately wliat be 
Inevitably interfere with each saw and what lie felt about whnt 
other if lifted perpendicularly, ho saw, and his book In conse-- 


Shrewsbury find Oswestry, and so 
one is tempted to ask why she hrtf. 
nothing to say also about Warwick 
apd Keitil worth nnd Bowdley and 
Wyre Forest, . ft is something that 
Karf Marx was standing tit ere .she vmtos with enthusiasm. I found 
-**-*•* her generally more persuasive about 

places I. did not know than about 
those L did. She is not always 
accurate. Henry Reed was never a 
lecturer at Birmingham University; 
I doubt that W. H. Auden smoked 
Woodbines ; and Is Neville Caul us. 
an Old Salopian in the same sense 
ns Samuel Butler and Mgr Ronald 
Knox ? 

Both books are well Illustrated, 


By Benedict Read 


PATRICK NUTTGL'NS i 
York : The Continuing City 
130pp. Faber and Faber. £8.50. 


since Its foundation in 1822, or a Middle Ages. (The inventory here 
reference to that special series of allows yersoo^es i to - ■ tatuo 
sounds and movements rs the train briefly, Abbot Clement (1IUI7B4J 
from London, approaches York — figures as \ lupus rapax, a rapacious 
roaring ov6r a bridge, taking the wolf wastinjg everything hs could 
rurvft. mnrfl rattl'lnzs nnd shakings get his hands oil, which may rather 


respond 

the appeal of Auden's 
Of course, the Black Country Is Clearer than ScofeH Fyke, niy heart 
not what It was. It lins long censed has stumped nn 

to be the main growing-point of The view from Birmingham ta 
technological change und develop- . Wolverhampton. 


curve, more rattling* nnd shakings pet his handsoii which mayratner 
still ns the Leeds Imcs come in - have hampered building operations.) 
all of which announces to the ex- The sculptural remains, now in tho 
uectant exile his imminent return. Yorkshire Museum and described In 

E!«' Messrs 

¥ TwMlSry of the Historical glvoSs accouot oacnjoyabk degree 


Oily of York 


Monimtoius 
Volume 4 : Outside the City Walls 
Hast of tho Ouse 
111pp. HMSO. £16. 


tntikes with feeling. 


of character and interest. 

York, 8 tha U Royal V °Commissiou inven- Neither St Mary’s, nor the King's 
lory, describes in detail the huild- Menor._ence_.cj._oi tt_e Coiincl^ot 


S"„S- nWi HG ££- a North, are MM' oWect. 
■ ~ ■■■i n ..- — c i|Qntor and verso for the architec- of an inventory. Both still foatuio 

fikta. always had its admirers, *JgJ* or $ JSffiiffJSto Se P Sy d flirt°ii V oie of” Professor 

but only relatively recently has it K° n3 a reauer. no uiiuiub w « Nutt sena’s themes. Tho abbey in 

s sassssssq^Js* is.^ k 


? 0fthe concentt'rite on the maj« monu-. chizSTs and Visitors, and a fine 
nt as *a SSSffffBX 2S Abbqy setting for tiie metfte^ mystery 

5M! and the King's Manor. Enough re. instaace of the enpa- 


aa -.eks 3 szst&gm 

■ r s - 

mysteriously unexnmlned ns. ever it ffche'S? 0 ?, 'JSU^al^go’ur^ 

at least tbat the first is an infallible 


deserves' to bo. 
tal^n .seriously, I could' well be chal- 1 
lenged to produce for thfi aieged?' 

rdinquislimentof ''JormaTr6«1»ia rj 



wns. 

I am 


Wt 

tew 







issenter Defoe 
ibardson 


tenso that -liach. pub has - a 1 unlbtia . 
TlPtlOnshln to the natibqal a'Ad pffi-' 
dally . received culture. ■" This i^ .at' 
'east, the hypothesis on which 'ive!; 
must prodded, ' 'until ■ yie coti take 
itnek of the cuityrat’ be agings of 
jacli. of 1 them, even ‘over a -pdriddi- 



".‘‘““LV «uo our own vuqmngnams words, 

L - th i Mark.' that ^the . butoWogrtphlcal refer- 

RutMrfotd. • A' TdCenl ■ critic hag i ' encp 'la- the most '/important ascect 
Wtlgatad. Mark - Ruthorford for ', 0 tWtiUam Hale Wltke r s writing^ 
“Juxuriathi^ ht epochal gloom • Thit; is. to., say-land eisewhlre 
Slieve C with t Auflust5n6 • Cunmogbam ’ is - quite 

Sift StVSu ^ m ? whe )* c 1,1 or near about.it— that Mark Ruther 

J rifd ft JfiLft? .^weenth cen- » books have value as penonal 
hv^lS ^betrayed testimony or slanted documentary, 

dl 'AteS3S£ -storm* • m - fe*. m « -utStSiTS 




ihvd iu ihkp account ox swell a ugure; 
•s General’ Orde. Wingate, leader of 
he Chlndlts in the 'Second ‘.World' 
Vnr; which ho did. hot survive. And.! 
tmong the dopunkent^ that 'would: 
-• «ve to be taken account of is Sybil 1 . 

: Wingate's -fugitive memoir, of ,tbe '- 
.. retigiouft culture Ip. which she nndi . 

. :• berbratoer.Arera [iipjsuiied.x., r «: Jj,. 

:>t ‘ ^ ^ i : I • ' 



Iflfitatat.: ■ And -yet it to’ woWd welT 1 
ilfn&V bn Catherine Mnc- 

iJS* Impression: “more akin to 
poetry than to prose fiction For it 
to undeniable that, by the ■ time 
fiutiterford -died, ^ twentieth-century 
poetry., was • indeed set ona course 
l^ke .his, a vowed to eliminate all 

' lBKA ,|v ® rt,u !?W s - * to not 
h^d to Imagine the Imagist poet, or 
-me ®itbusiaatr?t>r modern, poetry in 
SS ' tradition,' '.who.-i' would 

HX JfmPX-h 

<me thing,, so mi 
that. In all seriou 
■to the point.) : ; . 

r oae think not of Ruther/ 

i ^d*s ■ 'contenipprariegj ■ 0 f 

Defoe’s. , In .partictUai'J Whan Gihd- 

renunciation df ell - 
f *tP w ^ w® not think ' 
• of ihe.-piosentingi \ppet whq 1 pro- 

, ,."1 . .j. ‘ ■; . 


tiooe come 

Some day I may stray t™ 0 

E roper ground so far as. 

mge cerrnin received ' 
qbout tho social and poKtfcsl i 
tf.JfPBJaah Dissent ov* .W-T 
cefUurfas — to ask for 
Why* If to was . right for P&g 
to resist, the pretenrioga 
Crown when the Crown's reprti^j 
lives were squire and V*f**Jg 
bishop, it is wrong fof 
resist them now when tits Crow, 
representatives are tlto bores 


Govommenfa trial studies 
tervation and its development . 
major tourist centre. A good book 
pU’tiie city, its histc 
mgs. should therefore 

coma, and Patrick Nuttgens s oeaun- •>--/ r-~ ' 

|«lty produced York : T/te Continue “»>d importance nationally 

■ng City will satisfy most demands. 


The crowded bookscape 

to®. Particular nature hf placp and 


■utlior are here ideally coipplemen- 


Sti-S* , sfaeer riebnsss of rtiysical MC haEL ASTON and JAMES BOND : 
remains from all periods of English ■_ « . #—■ 

orchitdeture,. York must be hetion-- The landscape of Towns , 
without rival ; and Professor 2 55dd. Dent< £5.50. 

Nutm^V actively concerned with ° bppl " enCl ’ 
awytecture as & living' 

i its period, and 

writ -for. some years in an active 
capacity at the Institute of Advanced 


etatlty what* 
resident in 


The flood of books on landscape 
history continues unabated. Many, 


Sw rs. asrs 

ocy and cohorenpe.. deeply and who are famtiiOr with „<■ aV amnlriA. each fnevltablv dealt 


deals ivith towns up, to the end of 
the . medieval .'periodi There the 
long lists pf names* often inserted 
Into the middle "of sentences, mgks 

towns, id much better. This is. he* 
cause fewer individual plates are 
alt changes 


dealt with and as a vesol 


iw t«lre?s irt P 1a n and developments In arch!- 
P? tectura arc more clearly brought 


He- describes the fluctuating for-' all the 
* tut 


wtever 


7 




and who are fanull&v with 0 - examples, each inevitably dealt 

§i , . — — — 1 latest, ideas add technique. ftr wo briefly, is bewildering 

l unea of die -city and its inhabitants Yep due aJmqst certainly tq pub- ^ the read er. It only a quarter 
TfniermiWent national significance ' Ushers' instotencq on popular treat, ^ the t0 wns cited had neon ex- 
Wtidg the tltpe of the Romans, the moot with the ' pOBHble pj^jng^ \ n more detail and the geh- 

tourfeoritn cpntury, and the early appeal, every aspect pf a given topic trends' - end devdopments 

^•wuy era, nq well as quieter times h« to be Fgckeo into .wo' works. brought out at greater length*, tho 


28“F i,: ': Wt * centre, only for law 1 Michael Aston and James Bond book' would hav 
5?d , lunacy. He takes as parrfr* 1 — s - ■ " • - - J • * 


of the Ministry and tiie Shfr® 

But that inquiry Would. 
be conducted in a tone akof 
more acrimonious : than 

™ aU'vj 0 jf^asK^sFsra .' tsz . S 3 pear 

Simplicity, sobriety ■S fe.rr.y toed oil medieval as on points. Every typO 1 ot town; to;, for jflwance/ Co 

C cn^crerisriC: Vgfc- ^^e^^eatury. or topdeto. \ analysed . and tfsCiwed. Rran, rtcopafae ijutt 

Dissenters’ art., from IsaecJ^ 
through to Mark RutheriW ^1 
also, surely,, the. , prlntiPi»L 
shpuld govern expositi«>- 
nteuL '! ■ have ' done 
preserve ' them, while not . 
the cutting tdga of polenuti ■ 
polemic ls^calb»d for. ; , .,*■ 

'■ < r $3 Donald •Bame'lw 6 '-;" 


_ _ rtn much more 

m 4 sr* ~rv« as OTr^tor; ha^e " boen *b amper ad not ’ only by sucpessfuK , 'v 1 -'- 5 , - 5 

frSs. w^rtferenM the bhildlnp . thfese demands But . also by their . j Mfd» iflippctfiBt : ,c6d«PW j , f»® 

■ m ® Oerfoda be discusses, and he ^cirion to indbde * as many .• wired, but so ^ to-\ Km 

' ' ' W to . ^pleastw, 

have Writers who 
town* : are . the 

eograpTtical, 

-ions human. 
! arc 

rhan;acc»- « m -aft* 
us, military. apd, Yet 


- T^ro atayi Wqtt be other eneodptes; 1 Uctur 
^daper^ tbit fcns of York would 

^a .Yoriobire §h 


e acttvsoo* .of 

Icpi. Society 


domestic, ^.col 
I t to the i sbeer bulk 


; Jg: p}P end 
0z 1 material 


Which *P°» S jtb^book. This ?s par.,; 
dcularly so. In the. first- pat t,;wbich : 


to id 
!d 

lor. ) 



WW prtrt reD t‘ 

im.' > .:?• .. .j, ■ 


Mum. N crazy about Cluppendulc- 

f Ittigtbh FurolloreDcsIgua ta the 18th Coduy 
25Cpp, illus ISBN 011290228 6 £5 

cu'n’J ioi-aci lh6Bdttie of Britain-’ J 

jlWcry of the Royal AirFotte Jt3»-I945 : , 

. : ' . (S-volumC set Jo slip case) \ • 

■ ; ’ . j 324pp. ilh)H, mbps JSBN O il 722 JMXiS 

'YOMtlfl TK6u. a -weekend train spotter-* 

".y titsdsyafliSnahC -.1" ■_ •f t ' 1 

•• l-amous steam locom'ofives and thtir designers 

103pp.1Ilds ISBN Oil 290253 7 £3 

Y(nm0 Su^ Gtaricd . art school last term •> 

' .y. l ;? Ofleofaserie»orSmall Colour Books 
Upp.iljuV ISBN Oil 2W2259 Wp 

XJUCtC f a f Jejigtos Khan when Itconxa 

/ Peats efOraamratol Ttonts . .'-c 

184pp,fllus TSBN0Ua«3j97-2 . , 
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The work of reconstruction 


By Richard Toop 


ROflJN MACUNIE ; 

T)ie Works of Karlheinz 
Stockhausen 

Willi a foreword by Karlheinz 
Stockhausen 


reconstruction ■ imwuMas 

Post-1970 style, and 3? £?* 

poser’s life i-> his own affair ..." the context of n hook us “ interpre- little piece for six players written recent nieces from StenTi 1(1 

tativc” as Mr Maconie’s. in 1968), and by judicious selec- Musik un Bauch ore 1 

extern u? major oimi'iosers with What I mean hy " interpretative ” tions from the essays, in pleasantly valuable, in view of the a W 

mini ■ fives hui S nm can bost bc demonstrated bv com- readable translations. Hut the very gramophone recordings • ent * t ' 

SLockhaisen- Z S17v h£-mse paring tlie following sentence: seductiveness of some of Mr Mention of theL., 

Stockhausen’ has chosen (or C beeii “ Like Zykins, Refrain is a parable Maconie’s literary Inflections of the extremes represented bv 0 !? 0 ?? 
ch«*"r to IkSb. flguS Of time: of the experience of dm. music can, on occasion, divert na Hndmit “5^* 

but because of the very nature ot as an expression of mortality, and attention from rile wood to the trees lnic Steniklang does St* 
his later music. In particular the a reconciliation with the transitory and beyond: it is not that Hie imp or- highlight two problem# 

- process ” n LTlcs!-c! I mp l 5ilio,.sof nature of human esislcicc” with rant tl.UES remain unsaid (lhou B li touched upon b, mTV 9 
the late 1960s can scarcely be Stockhausen’s own note: “A quiet, the notion of polyvalent form , iKiok, problems too nmlfltfft?* 
i ixir-n^sn riimtiv nf KrftrL-- static sound continuum is ' dis- which .almost runs riot through to do more than 


341pp. Oxford University Press, considereri independently of Stock- , s0, *! ,d i j^ n[ J|L m 

£17 cn hausen’s persona. When a com- turned six times by u varied 

poser demands of his musiciuns refrain j the refrain is recognizable 

T rrTTm t - -'tt (including himself) that “they through its trills, clusters, a short 

These days, it seems, it’s not must do certain exercises as spirit- melody, bass-tones; the intervals 


about yourself. Looking at the esca- tive music ", when h 
lating Stockhausen bibliography. I players of Coldstaub to 
sometimes wonder how much of it Uislon for four days. 


iiviiw .1 IT iiiuvii u. IL luniuii ivm uojra, TYUCIl I1 U 13 ui iiici.cn/jJOJ, Jll HllBiysca . . a ), ClIO U1H1S OI HIO . om/iinou IUU COinpOSlnonai Klii 

lias arisen in natural response to a able to walk Into a recording stu- general, fact and fancy coexist hap- hook are not specifically analy tical of recent works like /noW "sw 
body of work that jins done as dio, sic down wiili players witli p Hy. There are times, though, when (in contrast to Jonathan Harvey’s laily surprising", Mr Maconie 
much to change the face of West- whom he lias hardly worked I wonder whether die reader com- book, for example). It is a pity, apropos of Inori. “|« th# 

era music as any since Schoeii- before, read diem a Few lines of mg fresh to Stockhausen’s work, really, because when Mr Maconie uninhibited allusion to rffi 

berg’s, and how much has simp y seemingly vogue instructions, and and reading Mr Maconie’s book does venture into tills field, he tonnlity, or nolytonal DroceSj 

£!i»* 6ted ’ ar ? un d Stock- immediately inspire them to before consulting its more sober generally acquits himself well. Of earlier this century. StnekhamJ! 

hfrifll ™ ?t,“ sic 'rt althou «‘ 1 un : predecessors, wfil necessarily be all the numerous commentaries on work has always been 

«f 0l ^«..!l! tl€ronc £ s i jP an / tfu,l « he has composed able to distinguish between the the prodigiously complex P'umo surprises, but never surprise 3 

(three volumes of essays, a sub- before, has an unmistakable Stock- author s ideas and the composer’s. Piece 7, Mr Maconie’s is to mv so historically regressive a n«i™ 

scandal post-Stravinskian conver- hausen "aura ” from atari t« nnrrirnlarlv »h« aCLXZ *- . , m s . “• _ ro __ Jr?. 5-i.J ..._A _^_-, Bres V v f , 8 ».««» 


Maoris book, and countless inter- finish, •hmi tlie case history , the it happens, Stockhausen’s ideas are out the correct formal basis of the could scarcely afford to Sn3 
VIOWSj. Wliolo question of what makes nenarnualv rnnriuoMo^ Wh 1™. a «... j . -“r • . . 


"Among living composers ", writes 

Robin Maconie, “Karlheinz Stock- fl • J 

hausen is pre-emtoonr.” And so \ni ltlnC QC C 

it may urea be; after the young UillUd Clu 

post-war composers' had made a 

tabula rasa of the materials of — - 

music, it was Stockhausen, above ail. n ^ ,, ^ 

wlw* sot about the painstaking recon- By DaVlfl Osmond -Smith 

s (ruction Of musical grammar, from 

v point structures of isolated yet in' 'i ! 

structurally related sounds via iRAN-TAcnimt nattir 7 « 
noun structures, scat la ri™i J ,SAM jalqueh NArriEZ j 


J_ _ in cl 11 £ cae f oualy represented, both by a piece (though he does not get die aggressive reversions uuexplaiMd, 

As a composer, Stockhausen^ otockiiausoii tick In so unique a lavish number of musical examples underlying permutadon snuare ouite yet here, for once Mr 

SLn?e fc, T* , d ‘ e ™JfoS J?gh^SSlyrX Sq « a e iS SerpStotive 

sS£t*"e r : r ~ ‘ - " 1 • *— 

Sounds as sig ns he euphemistically^ writes 

blll& F fl jm of flip niAlAt^fila *vf c J it t SGH5G of tmditioU IS filSQ rtfUddd 

!Sc wu ^kbeiisS, Iw nfi — : of slmilai-ity necessary to constitute thiug more tiian a reduotio ad ab- to a remarkable degree .fa the 

»^«»— ***« 


making such judgments. (Again, he 
looks to experimental psychology 
for an answer, but the results would 


„. , ... whole of Stockhausen's creative fe 

snaky as its theoretical founds- velopment to the present time 8 : 
tions may be, fomfenicnes d’luia such is Robiu Maconlft on 


: fti • . 

l it ■ • tqr *h( 

f &ii . ^ ‘ fe 


Jg 

ii 


■jj; ,ii 

|l' r 

I : 

I $ ‘ 

§ m ■ ■ 








Jjbigflnge; Stoclchaawen’s work-liat “■ really produces no more than a set SZfnfln S a welcome coption of mitsiquc concrete, far 

for *he 1950s almost: reads Hke a This book might wolf hove been intuitive, « aesthetic " judgments °‘ A ^® "5 of . dlQ mo p example) seem to verge on 

mfeovy oi new music, for not only more cautiously titled, lor ita con- ab <>ut degrees of similarity set out UivSlSfHJSS? 1 ! developments in sonnl obsession, yet it Is the no 

dU Stiickbatwen innov«te--he also tents illustrate time und again liow j n systematic form. This does at S UnSrS^S#fSi fSSrt willingness and ability to writt 

^u U11 u e Hi tI !, Ma , bmovations in far we yet are from any fhm fpun- least allow the reader to scan the fo tbc flc * d ai ' 0,,n ° J the music, to ponder Stod- 

authentically ^ajor works. For dations for a aeiniology of music, analyst’s propositions with ease, and SinTy S SS fw 1 th1 ? hausen’s ideas instead of msrdj 

years, young composers went *0 the Unlike toost other areas of I. social tojudge thejr aptness for himself two oy frequent polemical excur- roguryituting them, that sinpe 

parmatadt summer courses to dis- interaction chat invite interpretation Itltllo allSW hIfn i'<S dfaw Ma nton 1 ,>rhose gratullous nature tilts new book out from Its a» 

* he «*"•« “ sl en systems, music rfeloys a tmalydcai inclusions regarding the SfSttilSTSJ pro 32? Nioii ' , w r>e ^ t ? r8 -, Hore. nc last, is a bod 

redefined by Stockhausen. semantic component that is not only contribution of fcpetitional factors t‘ ie , auth . or »mdei- which, despite US chronological foi' 

Nor should one underestimate hiRhI y J-esistant to motalinguiatlc *» larae-scale form, for Nnttiez’s SHSi 1 ltr ® ,0 ™ nt ll ? os not force StocflismuJ 

Stockhausen the writer and commentary, but also of variable im- noutrafity restrains him from offer- S „ ^ Barthes and Hco music down n narrow linear cbenad 

iiratxn— -his public statements, PO^ance in its contribution to the big anything more than maxioml diora?j P nicHr ^ kT* tIns but seeks l enj iruly justifiably, w 

Whicli become ever more explicit 9 verfl , )1 Impression. Faced descriptive accuracy. But although mnn/uSSr C tfi5i r ,V nbo } ancos n f ruato u ‘“byrinth of relationsWpi 

in the music itself from Hymncn "iS 1 th s « tu 9 tlon . “nd with an obll- the arduous ascent towards ultimate cohSnf in Jj- J ,r 2gfi inoro b ? lwu011 aud 

onwards, play an essential role in * afJ « n to givo proper weight to the taxOuonUc rigour elicits many tren- whole n pI,asc ?‘ T,, l« nlono would be 

defining the : total Stockhausen "! Qny l ,u r e ly formal referential chant methodological . asides, one Z ^ R havc °nouRli to assure It not only of * 

phenomenon. ' Like Schoenberg -in Phenomena at work within a musl- {s left in some doubt as to f C t °Vi”^L y Incidental prc-oinineiit position in the currfflt 

emller times, Stockhausen hoe S?- stri » ct "T B ' Je«n-Jncquos Nattiez whether the result represents any- atrcnSnZi ' B -, e ! ntlv SWCkhBiMon literature but of ‘ 

become as much a concent as a ? Qes n . ot attempt to develop a tynn- y atrei ^t | »ened Its impact and utility. certain pluce in the future too, 


u«j music useii Drorn Huinncn wi«» an oon- ascent roivaras ultimate coheranr ” UI « “ HU Vj i 

wards, play an essential -role in * afi oii to give proper weight to the taxonomic rigour elicits many tren- Wvo . u n p,, ases. This alone would t 

inlng the ; total Stockhausen ™ any purely formal referential chant methodological asides, one S.fvp5 i 5?i°jiiL P i* lrfrt8 Ib *}£ hav ? enough to assure It not 'only of 

incmenon, * Like Schoenberg -in P lie «omena at work within a musl- {s left in some doubt as to i 1 ' d , ^ ^iV 1 ^ ln cldenuil prc-oininoiit position in the currs 

Her times, Stockhausen “hoe , s L ri ' ct 4I?» Je«n-Jncquos Nattiez whether the result represents any- s treiia then Brently Stock linuson literature but of 
»me as much a concept as a r Qes n „ Dt attempt to develop a typo- y atre, ^ tlie »ed Its impact and utility. cortuin pluce in the future too, 

[son, a concept susceptible to In- ? 8y o£ rafBreutla l systems along the rri-| , . , - . 

nrUtatinns. as- diverse ns Ton at h an ,1,,es 80 . commonly found in other I Pi O 4-U - J ... 


person, a concept susceptible to In- !? 8y of wforennul systems along the rri-| . ■ ■ 

g msas Ihe seventeenth-centurv a vre 

divine " and Car dew’s "servant of P™pososto work within a trl- aivwuvU VVlllUl V CL \ 1_\J 

imparlaHshi “ (though nresumnhlv P ar tice. ^erspeCtiyo first elaboraved ■ '' " v 

Marxist analysis would find much fo ? lls a PP roacb n T , ” teri!S rl i? book I s hls * There are naturally One or two dfc 

common ground he tweeii these two i?- ,** ngplsh tile Immanent formal By Johll StfiVfins toi-lcal, and its continuous thread, nppointmei _ ' 

riOtvs).' i l S* c }}\ r f Slven niece (the , UU<3ieV - "“JW* *5. the first extended lsC,ndt 


.So it’s with 
that I ' read 


— ii , • H bitdu niucg -i[ng 

some, disappointment Thw ' d JWnJflE' &ti? r,tBBl %!I 


j nr i__i *« ms- mere are naturally one or cmj ^ 

as Arint S continuous thread, appointments. Perhaps every readu 
Sfo/imZ E.A# ft® ?^L_ 0 . xt f l,u f d ! s bound to have their own, accori 


.Vfaconie's ^w^blography (M «? e ,f poteric “3 and ite Jansmnk: . 

hi 116 ^ aid J 11 pasaing.^s toemn-' level) 0ther (the EngllskSong^ 

parably the best book on Stock- . „ t ,esic . „ leve U« • Dowland to Pi 


E bly the best* book“’ on Stock- ; ■ level). . Dowland to' Purcell 

en which is not also bu. Stock- organizing aesthetic considers. 312pn and 14 nlat^w 

en): " where five musfc -takes ft, s « ch " way that they can £5^, ‘ 14 plat ^’ 

over, m {he pise history, niay be mapped oh to tne neutral level, — — 
thankfully discontinued. The cbm- ? na may hope to determine which " 1 . 1 IB '' . 1 

r- ■- ' •'••• 1 • • ~ ■ ii. ... . immanent' structural 1 here has Iona been’ a 


modern aMiiiu A# Vi. u, oxc ? nu f a u bound to have their own, sw™ 
- J ' tbe subject, is the ing to tho kind of book they wH* 

— - .■ mS d Cal ,h ° 1 h 01, i nent lik« to k? 

. .. c.tito e ”^^ m °^n,hro 

seouSice’ qr if rI nl prc ^ 1Uat fo‘}* fo®W certain topics, such as mosque, Prtj 
_ . ■ sequence. It also inevitably- has fessor Snink la bp Inful. on others hf 

~ aai* fc t 5 S 3 B!i d «ss E 2 ?£SSte« 
=r== a* js: agu SfeVa 


□cal example; , relying, it would written such a book. Together win. inren or to PurcellfaT%nd-th'e judg- FronJ/rthe Htortryjvpomt or 
seem. Upon future developments in Ms handsome contribution “J 00 , 1 ^ ®*de not in ya^ie imptes- * certain ter^{ioTo$^' nsi?' 

«ries, ZnJxsfi ftSSS bu l wl? 1 detailed _ wb “ 


It of t}«j 

when Jon 1 
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Music-dramas for the people 

“** T %4'j.AXWi'ki ■*- w A VAA w w ^ x , justice. The pupil of Schoenberg, 

By Peter Hey worth £» R S^.*^SSr 

tional opera houses. Above all, divides two musical worlds that aie in an article on opera in America ?sir Arihu^ ri/m* 
words and music would form a new barely capable of communication. written in 1937, no reason why u rireiiinei-n „<■«»« iltln .1 

partnership: instead of pursuing a . .. . . . llrtlllll Mp composer should not penetrate the do^ ^ LkSSSS >7 . -i£ 

text so as to underline each literary £n hIa in !r°^S t «hV« M inSi m? d ^F amusement industry and achieve dettfxtft*. 

or psychological allusion, music «“* » t c0 ™ S?J ab J® * B* so me tiling worthwhile. Europe was l!^!l?; , i y ^ 0 ^ n c ® m . pOSt -' C } 

would fulfil a gestisch function (the ,,ltcrmo /M° V^{;ft s yCB fn_°" finished, opera was finished, and Hsfd a ,?,l 

term is. of course, Brecht’s) by £ “Y- the commercial theatre of the New 2 nit ^ LmLf ^nn 

crucial sluiadon “ d Pr ° J<!,:,in “ “ jK“ tfA" S *lS 

crucial situation. t0 assimilate to a musical culture brtn g forth a new sort of play equivocal ho was not, as Frozen 

As Weills essay of March 1928 utterly unlike that nf his native witn music . Sic tnich fiber Brecht, a highly 

AM >1 7n fArtAH H M«nl,An aTama llta n _ .... 'll. .1 !_1 - J lillfL mint, IWliltA « aM e„AltAta4- 1 . e ■ 


words and music would form a new barely capable of communication, 
partnership: instead of pursuing a . .. »*.. 

text so as to underline each literary {" hla H nlnhVo mT 

or psychological allusion, music • considerable^ amount 


Kurt Weill : Ausgcwiihlte Schriftcn would fulfil a gestisch function (the °a 0 h° i-ichi iV fo^nni^nlJ finished, opera was finished, and Hdld er Until at liltuflViw^nc hi 

WPP- DM7 - , , SVS orofeclfna "a ^ ^.i'.^'i’nown ^ou^.h^ 

Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. JiSSri^f d proJcc,,nR 8 but Weill’s rather naive attempt nf»nllv man . snnq alnce Hugo Wolf. Un- 

crucial situation. t0 assimilate to a musical culture brtn g forth n new sort of play equivocal ho was not, as Frozen 

BERTOLT BRECHT : As Weill’s essay of March 1928 utterly unlike that nf his native wtn mus,c * Sfc micli fiber Brecht, a higlily 

-i,. nt«P and Fall of the Citv of on . Zeitoper " makes clear, he Germany illuminates the social and , With such naive and unsuspcct illuminating scries of conversations 

u havnnnv ? looked to Brecht to help him economic background of music in ing sentiments Kurt Weill went to with Hans Bunge that is indeed qun- 

Managoiwy am bicians. And, indeed, the twentieth century. In the sup with the devil. But then ted in Mv Drew’s own footnotes, 

120pp. Boston, Massachusscts : Q t this early period of their careers, process, however, Mr Drew naivety, rather than calculation, was amply confirms. 

Godine. $7.95. the two young men (they were both occasionally falls into somo a crucial clement in his character. Mr Drew’s collection of Weill’s 


Mahagonny 
]20pp. Boston, 


Massachusscts 


Godine. $7.95. 


at this early period of their careers, process, however, Mr Drew naivety, rather than calculation, was amply confirms. 


the two young men (they were both occasionally falls into somo a cru 
still under thirty) had enough in rat her over-elaborate psycho- It is 


lal element m his character. Mr Drew’s collection of Weill’s 
npparent In hls well-intcn- own writings enables the reader to 


after tho composer's death in 1950, a common hatred of capitalism Us Western Europe, marks both in its pliant, librettist. Perhaps, too, Hie inevitably of moro variable quality, 

Heinrich Strobel summed up with well as a sense ‘hat ach had much subject-matter and in Its score a Jewish refugee's needs to assimilate but they bring together , contribu- 

brutal directness what has remained to offer the other), helped for a C ] ose r approximation to Broadway himself to a new land played a rolp tioiis by men. such as T. W. Adorno 

the general accepted view of Weill, while to paper over the gaps that practices than he had previously in Weill’s Incautious approach to mri Ernst Bloch (surely . one. of the. 

The former pupil of Busoni, who, soon opened up between them, attempted, and Mr Drew would the many-headed dragon of commer- most stimulating if elusive of all 

together with Hindemith and On this rather flimsy foundation, have Tt that Weill was here striv- cialisna. living writers on music) that do 

Ktehokv ttos a leading representa- they worked on their only full- [ n g to identify with American Would he liavi escaped its much to illuminate the musical Ufa 

tlve of the. new movement of-neo- scale opera, Der Aufsticg und Fall theatre by means of repressing hls dutches had he lived longer? It is the Weimar Republic. Both 
classicism, and the Broadway figure Mahagonny, . Based on the little European heritage, rather as in hls i tarc | to soy. Bv the lime of his books are important enough to war* 

of the 1930s and 1940s have both Baden-Baden Mahagonny % „ it had early collaboration with Brecht he death Weill was a forgotten man In i’* 11 * translation Into English, 

faded from public awareness. For Us first stormy performaiice under temporarily repressed wliat he had Europe. Hans Werner Henze has The 'translation of Mahagonny 

tho world, Weill survives aa the Gustav .““seller at Leipzig, m acquired from Busoni, so ns to be m i d how jn the last days of the which W. H. Auden and Chester 

collaborator of Bertolt Brecht, with March 1930, after Klemperer had f reB t0 tako possession of new wa r he became aware for the first Knllman completed in M7Q (the first 

whom between 1927 and 1930 be rejected It for the Kroll Opera ground. time of Weill’s existence, when a two acts date from 1960) Is, Its 

produced a rapid succession of on the bizarre grounds .that it was . feasible theorv for' provincial actor in BrunAvrick saute authors-- worn In a prefatory- note, 

works that have come to be immoral. Woill had a chameleon-lib" ■’ k: 11 Romo of tho forbidden D+eieros- ” not. of a verse drama, hut of an 


produced a rapid succession ot on me mzarre grounds .mat it was . feasible theorv for' provincial actor in BrunAvrick saute authors- worn in a prefatory- note, 

works that have coma to be immoral. Woill had a chameloon-likeabilltv ' ulm somo of the forbidden E^eigros- “not. of a versa drama, hut of an 

regarded as tlie very embodiment The result persuaded both men temnorarilv to east off anv element ckenoper songs, and how In them opera libretto ”. It therefore fol* 

of the Weimar Republic. that neither had understood the of h^ he Instantly recognized a kin- lows the score and not the Suhr- 

These two valuable collections of other, after all. Nor was that sur- mQraentar ii y stood in tho way of *-ed spirit. But the rest of kamp edition of Brecht's collected 

writings on and by the composer, prising, for at the precise moment his aIms> But any similarity Henze’s generation had aternor works. That is Just as .well, for 

Ober Kurt Weill and the when Weill was struggling to realize between tho two operations is preoccupnilons. There was no Isherwoml’s remark, “ If Auden had 

AutgewUhlte Schriften, both of lus operatic 1 ambitions, Brecht was 0 „ly cxieniaL In Mahagonwi place -in the pan-serial world of his way, lie would turn every play 

which have been edited with moving rewards a far more sharply We J u temporarily dispensed Darmstadt for a former col labors- Into a moss between grand opera 
meticulous scholarship by David defined view both of drama and of ^ a iar ge part of hls musi- tor of Brecht who was widely sup- and high mass”, certainly, does not 

Drew, will help to cast light in dark society. His newtiound Marxism cq1 inheritance so ‘ as to develop P<> ae d to have since sold out to molt him as s> But 

places. In particular, Mr Drew’s made him impatient of the anarchis- a new Unib that ^ Broadway. And when a degree of if Auden was on Weill’s side, ha 

long and perceptive introduction to tic flavour of a libretto whose and how I — distinctly his own. popular recognition did come in the- anci Kailman Hre acutely sensitive 

Ober Kurt Weill (which was pub- origins dated from three years Th deaJ ] ed to _ B en B ral enrich- ^ Bter 19SGs it was only as «. by-i to .the content told stylo of Brechts, 

lished in its original Engiislt in P the ogfe ** 8 ® Is ^ no doubt, ol ni en t of hls expresti ve po wers" aSd product of the recognition of text. The book, is b ,*odsomely^ p ra- 

TCS, October 3 and 10, 1975) is Weills ill-defined socialist sym- it did oot prorent him in Der Brecht’s overwhelming greatness, duced and admirably prefaced by 

essential reading for anyone con- pathies. Furthermore, in bis newly jasazer fa small raasteroiecel and Even tlli a modest fama has not A. R. Braunmn tier’s essay on die 

criifM to acquire a more balanced defined epic drama music was to Dle^ Bilraschaft from taking ud proved durable, for with the New opera and on Auden s relations with 

viewofa slScularlV remplexS- be allotted an important but essen- agnin whSone ralSiT loosel^teSS Left’s belated discovery of Hanna Brecht, .whose lyric verse Auden 

17 mind. Both In S “, S tially .uborfin a .e ™1. M d that ff e ^ BusoSaS^ “jSft’c ^ h“ IsISi Eisler. WeiU n. robbed mo of .dmirod o. nmA ho dotoslod 

America Weill dared to match was not at nU how Wall regarded personal i t y. The deni with Broad- his reputation ns Brecht’s leading his duu actci . 

himself against the treacherous cur- * ts p * ace J” i Ppei,a ' . ^ way was ahogutiiei- less ad van- musical beu tenant. •. e 

routs of his time, and part of 'tiio Brecht ' was no more tageous. WeilFs Broadway scores ' Mr Drew makes no attempt to A second edition U now mrailftblo of 

fascination of his Hfo Hos in his wlh°S to *«ve Weill as a RrQ) admittedly, too little known to denigrate Eisler. But he docs him Boris Schwarz’s Mwsfc and 1 Musical 

ambivalence toward tho forces he librettist tiian Weill was preparod allow any firm assertion on tiiis an injustice, when lie describes Jus Life in Soviet Riisstoi 1917-1970 

m« drawn to and yet never really 42. 8erv ? ll / i ,on L. .‘S point, but it seems .dear enough art as " wholely unequivocal^ qnd (550pp. Barrie and Jenkins. £7.95). 
understood. P 10 ont * £ aa *hoady in sight, and that submission to the commercial- self-denying ”, in comparison to the The TLS review of tlm first- edition 

_ , . . It came when in his historic Anmer- ism o£ die American thoatro did more ambivalent spirit of Weill. (March 24. 1972) described the book 

ft would be an exaggeration to fcwigon to Der Aufstieg-imd Fall 110t provide accoss re any compaiv Eisler was. of course, far less equl. as "a uniquefly Informative survey 

say that Wall's reputation was made der Stadt Mahagonnv, winch were B y 0 quarry of new material, such vocal Jn hls political engagement . . . at will long remain essential 

omnlght by tho first performance published without any consultation ^ had beemno available through his and, because of that, more will-' reading far anyohe serfously intere*- 

of the "liitlo” Mahagonny, which with its composer, Brecht unfolded brief submission to Credit. Further- ing to fulfil Brecht’s purposes in ted In this huge subject", 

its creators dubbed a ” Son asp! cl ”, his theory of epic theatre and ex- ]norfl the assimilation to Broadway * — : : — : — * 


iu creators duooed a ” SonnsMei ", ms tneory or epic Tneatre ana ex- ]norfl assimilation to . Broadway 
^Baden-Baden Festival of pressed his eont«npt for what hjs ^ not ahort-Uvcd, and Weill died 


more will-' reading for anyohe seriously Interes- 
purposes In ted in this huge subject”. 


inan ~ « 1 ’ — — * r „ 9| tt.. » u vriu uvi ouvi i^ufuu. iu>u vv u»u uit 

W27. Though only twenty-sovon, termed ” culinary ’ opera. By implK nt t ho age of fifty without ev 
he had already had two one-act cntlon, tho fruit .of his collaboration escaping f rom i te tontaclcs. 
operas nerfoi-mcd with somo with Weill fell into tills category, ^ fa . • 

success^ in Berlin and 'Leip- rtinlr natlis nortod: . Slioer financial need to establish 


success in isorun ana i.mp- rhui-AnP^r ihnlr oaths nnrtod oncer sinanciai neen to escaousn 
jig. But in these settings of a w «, back into tho orbit of himself in a strange country no 

handful of poems from Brecht’s IL pa an d m.- deSianor Casner doubt played a part. Yet it would 
{foiuporfrife that Brecht hod, at Jiu” ’ librettist composed D in be unfaIr to suggest, as did Klemp- 
WeHI’s request, hastily strung on ] araest . ^L-i, nK Bib!?- eror » that Woill sold out to Broad- 

f slender aromatic peg. a new yet ! fuS "hi* way simply because he wns “gesch, 

bistandy recognisable voice become Mrrfcew makes^r other high claims. BftstttclUig u . 'Much of Weill's 


Announcing a new Mima* ■ 


duced an element of direct sqdol ““ ^7 role dtottSd to a the unyieldina Schoenberg, both of 
criticism into music. At Baden. tha eoie rheattc. Only whom arrived in America in late 

Baden WeiLl suddenly emerged as when toth middle-age with a lifetime’s oxper- 

* deariy defined figure on the £ u S 3 ?kJSeIv« £ SSe ta Pari? d ^¥ in ^ whst * ey consId ' 

&tnmn musical scene. Thirteen ^d^redht and^ Weill “once a«dn ered the inadrrStible claims of son 

■oonths later a second collabora- brief iv ioin forces in Die sieben foty (with a small., s ), Weill, 
fjoa: with Brecht resulted In Die ' TodsUnden But for Brecht this yearned for hls music to play a role 

Dreigroschenopcr. and its quite un- than a firework. »*» daily livipg, and in &is he was 

expected triumph transformed Weill J^ofl to eaw a few badly needed 85 mu “ a product of the Weimar 
fob) a celebrity. ’ Since then he has SL3L ■ - ' Republic and Its aesthetic theories, 

been indissolubly linked in thh pub^ . pe 1 • , as Schoenberg and Stravinsky were 

Jjtis mind with Mackie Messer’s * After - a brief period, in which, ha • 0 f an Older tradition, in which - the 
Motitat” and what • Mr 1 : Draw tried iq. vain to establish himself artist rempIahisd bUtorly of hifl 
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into a celebrity. ’ Since then he has J ■ Republic and Its aesthetic theories, 

been Indissolubly linked in thb pub- . 1 1 . as Schoenberg and Stravinsky were 

BA mind with Mackie Messer’s * , After - a brief period, in which, he • 0 f an Older tradition, in which - the 
Mot! tat” and what Mr iDraw tried, to vain to establish himself artist ‘ ipmplaitied bitterly - .of lm 
neatly terms m regressive fantasies ” in. France (in > retrospect it Is sm>. isolnttoq from society bdt none’ ih'e 
about the Weimar Republic. 1 ■ ■ ' l - prising how few German refugee less cherished that isolation as ovid- 
mi* . . . . . ■ artists and Intellectuals managed to ence of Ills purity. In contrast, 

^ WeiVs amWtioM w^by no do that)i Weill moved to 1935 to nothing in America made Weill hajs 


T. Suzuki, M<J.WWlei Y. Wilks, D. Wunderlich, 

: agagifea^ 


■ot language syetema).™ Inl«esth« wpeilalhl fomisod oir J[w social Imott- 
In nature.. q.. . „ . 


understand ing and Increase our fanowledg* of lanfluaga 
for 'nBlural* ae well aa ’■ootetal' Interaction. 


**W5*wi .a. new style ot opera tt 
"pulq 'stand the supposedly . degi 
f®4*9- Wagnerian . music-drama on 
nead. In form it would r^turt^i 


CwSriJi miSffflMSfa on 1m wpB and too little known, hod bypo .means Abandoned an a in- eSaof iho'iheomtloal fbundaUons of IlngUtoUce, thal wilt Mp to 

head^ 10 call forth -comment hls failure bWon to wife music that would . undeSandtooand Increaw our KnowladBe of anguags as one oil 
i tho fo W» Newark yeA 'to attract have a broad^rother than a “deep” fqT’SK SSl aa faooWtf Urtaracllon. - ■ 

eamb 8 AS -Sfiw much atteritiw In - musical circles appeal and here was, a chance Tor . .. . i .- ' \ 

i D J" contBn £ti stems from quife differen^Teasdns.: him. tp fulfil a social function. The Journal rtP*aa«alkrta the flirt Journal to aim ai oredlfaflii 

,.no longer be coticornedwito private .-ujmu arrived to America ' with a . faurytetion of oraamatiooJydieeititajfiBuaoe, and win coverall aspeo 

f u . twlth P^Hc an/aboVe . ne £ so remained, ^ondajly.a . Suen^^hriclfle Uw , 

i 


V * . Almost out .. 

The Art of D. G. Rossetti. 


toallwloni 


■•no ah or m u. itoneta, DO iMigtr jcmmcu ■» n“*v*j ,«*. l :t" 7 j av.K'i» Hi •• ’i- ” • • •• •• /. 
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LIT£K«rwi^ A.\D CRITICISM 


Startling the earthworms 


traveller tn v.liiim the Female Va 

Bv .Frtnafhiin Wn r,kwni-fli f? ,i5nl lL '^ s ,,tr story in to a kind 

D ** auJiiUHdll vroruswonn hearted murderer on the run. “Ad 

m - • ■■r ii . ' ~ ■■ — — vultures. on Snlisbury Plain " does 


STI-PHliN G1I.L 
Tin Salisbury 


Poems of 


.... — Plain 

11 II : am Wordsworth 
31U.1E1. Cornell University Press/ 
Harvester Press. £10. 


Tlia Cornell Wordsworth series is 
uiui r way with an t jg-ant and 
useful volume, edited hy Stephen 
GIU, that brings together the dif- 


vuiiiurirs^ on annsoury riani aoes 
not survive in the 1795 version, but 
a rough ap,i-. 'tximmintt can be ob- 
tained by replacing 11. 2*i +-558 of 
tlie Come! | text U799) hy “Salis- 
bury PL In”, 181-396. After being 
rejected by the publisher early in 
17S6, “Adventures’* was extensively 
revised, and again seemingly turned 
down, in spring 1798. To tills fourth 
srnge must he I rum rht> vosr majority 
of . those verbal links with Tho 
/tinned Cottage and Lyrical Ballads 
that have commonly been regarded 

nnHpinnHnns 


try Plain, I um resolved in dis- 
card Robert Wnlfurd [ murderer- 
hero of “ The Somersetshire 
Tragedy ”] and -.nvent a new story 
for the woman. The poem is 
finished ail but her tale. Now, 
hy way of n pretty moving acci- 
dent, and to bind tngctlier in pal- 


The ghosts were up on nightly roam 

intent, 

And many a glunin of grey light 
. . . *w e Pt tbo ground 
Where lugli and low those ghostly 
wander 

And wheresoe’er 


mid omits the th-ee stan,.,, .l . 
serted. Neither decisff , heZs 

’ * s true that 
anti borrow forty years IntpVui^ 
«ortl. Ijlmself %e«oSd M ^ 
Female Vagrant ” but In or* Tl11 
d ° S °, L 1 .*: , d , l ? cnrd .C(l the Si, 0 


stamms and blithe JS** 


ECONOMICS 


TLS DECEMBER 3 1976: 1525 


For richer, for poorer 


Li I iii [mi- 

f able knots the story of the piece, 
have resolved to make iter the 


, BnuMiy t'uvuiuures ' , mill went CTl 01 

derers went; “ Salisbury Plain" »- 

their rustling minuting his hist two ti ] 


By A. B. Prest 


draws on bis own previous exten- fore. There arc ulsn some traces, 
sive work in these fields and makes though much less marked, of the 
use of n formidably learned list of crusader spirit which was found in 





n < 5 . •-i 1 

•; ;,T I' ii 


Parrish (general editor of tlie 
senes), 7we Borderers, “Home at 
Gnu mere Poems 1807 The 
Ruhieil Cartage, Petor Hell " unti 
"The Waggoner”. Rcad'ng tevrs are 
to be ]iro vi Jed, but it Hill be I ho 
photographs and fuchv: u-nnscrip- 
tiom of manuscript material that 
mahj these volumes indispensable, 
enabling scholars to check editorial 
readings that must at times be con-, 
joe turn 1, and to construe for tltein- 
sclvas the very complex evJdeuco 
for chronology of composition. 

The Salisbury Plain n;oms were 
written during the 1790s Ju eigii- 
tceiHii-ceutuiy Spenserian s tan 70s. 


‘““j™ juiwBry rttun 

version — lad to the two final, more 
conjee turui, stages ill this sequence. 
First, us Robert Wnof has recently 
"ouitL'd out, Wordsworth seems to 
' aps just — 
the missing 

-■ -r“*^ «■«•«, BLory known as 
The Somersetshire Trngedy”. But 
this too was discarded, as Words- 
worth . tells Coleridge on February 
27. 1799. Ha is worried about raturn- 


PL... um i, «r li 1 u,nui in aci-ms to 

1 1 are composed (or perhaps just ad- 

aptecli as a re-*' A ! ■ 

true- life mim 


>0 wunicu auuiic niLiirn- 
ing from Germany in debt, 1ms been 
hewing down” “Peter Bell" for 


the press, and adds: 

[ also took courage to - devote 
two days (O wonder) to the Salis- 


- iiu»w juauiwu tu limit u IICI (111 1 

widow or sister or dimgliter of the 
ntan the poor Tar murdered. So 
much for the vulgar. Further the 
poet's invention goeth not. 

That this is the date of the sur- 
viving Dorothy Wordsworth faircopy 
of "Adventures" Is confirmed by 
her careful transcription of three 
new stanzas introducing a story with 
ail the sensation the vulgar could 
wish. The heroine (Rachel) now 
describes her husband's murder to 
his murderer (the Sailor), who 
proves himself to be the husband 
or a woman they find dying, who 
in turn is the daughter of the sol- 
diar whom the murderer had eariior 
befriended. Alongside this genial 
cynicism we get— as suddenly and 
as briefly — a new humorous Words- 
worth mocking his former gothicism, 
and writing of worms that are 
scared by ghosts and would not be 
out of place in Hardy’s “Channel 
Firing 

Now dim and dreary was the Plain 
around : 


course they bent shin. The Cornell texfR, . 
The startled earthworms to their increases the confusion hSPH 
holes did slink. . . . Iiereiir in the “ Adventn r « “ l? 
!t is easy to see why having in M , '* i,, K th « the Sailor faU 

achieved such distance from his 0,1 ! ll - ll,u, S the I'umalc VaRrsmS 
sensationalist inuteriui Words worth seilt,mun,! * 1 ,,,ln •- * - 


, 7 . — u» uuiusworai 
could not bring liinisolf to coinpleto 
the poem — even for money. There 


is no evidence that he touched it 
between February, 1799 and 1841. 
except to plunder some Druid stan- 
zas , from " Snlisbury Plain 11 for 
Prelude Book XII. 

"Adventures” had been r con- 
sistent poem In 1795-96, and again 
one assumes 111 spring 1*98, but the 
text that survives reflects throe dif- 
ferent stugos of tlie work. Words- 
worth s heroine is twice referred to 
XL vl s V dl Vi* widow" (meaning 
m!??, 1 ®, Va 8 rant )* once as a 
♦Jn. a (presiimab ly Agnes, who 
111 ^ IS storv of " The Somerset- 
shire Trugejy”), and once as 
nlyiii: 


sent i men till title, when In K 
response is m the story of a AS 
fellow-murderer ( n “ The 
setshire Tragedy"). ® S ° m 


teres ting docuniont both for WorS 
worth Inns and for those conS 
more widoly i« the period £ 
GU t, transcriptions are meticulon. 
and his appendixes bring toaeiiw 
source-nmterial that has not 
accMilUe till now. £»”«£ 
contains nearly, but not Qu k 
enough photographs. The inlroducJ 
tion, slniilurly, hns an air of hirfni 
been cut back. More detail., 3 


Many people have drawn parallels, 
sometimes- accurate and sometimes 


Rachel 


written CorndVr£. d C 


jug the final' 

-m,- The Cornel 
back tiie 1798 “Female 


niT L .-' ®pwu»e*mn stanzas. — — uruuna 

iiiey have tlteir momonrs as poetry, . 

The revenge of language 

worth's changing political and social — 1 1 1 ,l "" 

ad- 


text puts 

»■ ouFby Dorothr H no 
doubt on her brothers instructions. 


have been welcome in the dhcugloj 
?u chro ‘\ology, and it would bnbdn 
tho audience for these volumej if 


the lcsscr-known poems win ahad 
?!. 0, ' e e eUcrousl y “ their content 


ary contexts. 


*. B, ATKINSON ; 

The Economics of Inequality 
^lp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 

{juversiry Press. £5.50. 

ARTHUR M. OKUN : 

Equality and Efficiency 
i24on. Allen and Unwin, 
(paperback, £1.55). 


other books and articles. Through- 
out the argument is trenchant, tech- 
nically expert and yet crystal clear. 
One really does get tho feeling that 
one has here an author who is 
thoroughly at home in the field in 
ne is 


which he is writing. 


£3.65 


Arthur M. Okun’s book lind a very 
different origin and purpose. 
Equality and Efficiency is an ex- 
panded version of his Gndkin 1 ce- 


ll is earlier writings: eg, somewhat 
grudging admissions about lltc long- 
term trends Towards greater equal- 
ity of income and wealth distribu- 
tion in the United Kingdom, the 
proposition [hat the average return 
to ordinnry shares, after tax and in 
real terms, has been 5 per cent pet- 
annum over the past fifty years, 
and a view of tlie Beveridge Report 
through rose-tinted spectacles. Two 


recognize ami ^iiiniit that equality 
of opportunity is a complex idea. 
He is clearly uware Mint it would 
be inappropriate to cite some differ- 
ences in individuals’ characteristics 
as representing inequality of oppor- 
tunity. For instance, it is said that 
Nurmi, the famous Flying Finn, had 
a heart which onl. 
when he was rmin 


tii res delivered at the John F. Ken-' diff^’lt subjecis are not dealt with 


School of Government of Har- 


the story is correct, was this an 
Inequality of opportunity, or liot ? 
Even more difficult, was it an “ un- 
fair” one? But even though thefe 
Is recognition of some of these 
subtleties the analysis is by no 
means impeccable. It is 'argued 
that greater equality of opportunity 
would lead to greater social mobility 
from generation 10 generation. Ex- 
actly the opposite process of causa- 
tion can be just as plausibly put 

matters of conf lists' : between effT- inHation-tax, the meaning and forward, i e It is precisely the 

„ ciency and equality and how much value of- the social wage and so on possibility of inter-generational 

die Dark Ages. But 111 the field j ncon , e ■ # or income growth) ohe — three pages are totally inode- social/ mobility which makes for 
'covered by the books under review should be prepared to sacrifice for 9U£K« « cover this 


Despite tho considerable merits uf 
hutli books, there is one major sub- 
ject which receives scant or no 
treatment. The “ big tradeoff ” 
between equality and efficiency i-. 
Important ; but even more so is that 
between equality and die power of 
1 )te .bureaucracy. This is a subject 
which P. T. Bauer and T discussed 
in “ Income Differences and 
Inequalities” (Afeorgntc and Wall 
v beat tinrimiiv Streec ’ Autumn 1973). But die criti- 
I..8 at speed; ff SjS&i, 1 * L*!“ 


ity in April 1974. He 
cli concerned with the 


ned 

yarn Universi 
is not so muc 

— r-; - „ ,.u„ technicalities of measuring and 

inaccurate, ween the decline and -accounting for changes in the dis- 
fsll of the British Roman c in- tr jb u tion of personal income and 

i™ R «Mo”^ C ipake t!!raf£S pe, ' sonal '! Mlth -?5. 1?W> “> e 

insloav. too : the re-emergence of 
‘ ‘ But in the field 


very satisfactorily. One is the logical 
and statistical problem of calculating 
tho distribution of personal income 
after allowing for government taxes 
and expenditure: eg, tlie necessary- 
assumptions about tux incidence, tlie 
effects of what lias come' to be called 
the inflation-tax, the meaning and 


additional state intervention to 
reduce inequalities of income or 
wealth whether by fiscul, monetary 
or other means must face the coiti. 
hard fact that such measures urc 
highly likely to increase the powers 
of the politicians and the bureauc- 
racy and thus produce more 
inequality of power. And inequality 
of power may well have 
characteristics and consequences 
which nro Car more corrosive. thou 
those .associated with inequalities 
of income and wealth. Although Dr.. 
Okpn has some Inkling about this 


. 1 .... .1 ^ tu OUVUIUC RUB * -it , « 

diere are clear , signs that .we do j low muC | 1 niore equality of oppfor- second is the meaning 
kave a new Dark Ages of tbg mtel : lun i tyi equality of attainment and pery concept, equality 


0“'" | • - J L. WU^HIILT I/I HLinilllllCIIL HIIU I V , 

leer. Thus what is supposed tp be _ so_on.. Despite (or perhaps, because Hy». ® n d i 
1 responsible journal could solemnly n f) the inherently intractable' nature social and 

L1-.1.. - nn a a 1.0,1- ni* CA aao _ C • I Cl! 1. _ 1 . . i. 1 


e to rally anuuo- .■iiiuiiilj wiill.ii mniLca uir f m .Wno 

is, subject. The equality of Opportunity.- Nor does nn , vPr nf huremiri 

ing of that slip- tlie formal rnle r adunibratdd by Dr •[!?? ^ 
lly of opportun- Okuan get us very far (“promote- hj®'ii” a ° wlier ® develops - this .fun (In 


ri\a point that the, .marker 
tfney). 


its relationship -to various 


economic indicators. Thus 


ublishi.fr 
by one 

SEh contained the following place 
of outright nonsense : 

If ell received tlie same perccn 


,fr pipce a year or so ago Q f the conflict, he has many shrewd « seems to be argued that there is 
Who. is supposed, .1° n he B and interesting observations to make a simple con'elatlon between size 
ible trade-umon . loader. a sty ] e w hich' makes for very' inheritance and inequality of op- 

iding. ' portunity, without any reco, 


easy reading. 


:ogn- 

v . . . ■ 1 or ■ discussion of the fact that in- 

Inevitably, there are bones of con- herltance of cosh sums -may 'be - 


iltion 


equality up to the poiqt- wl 

added benefits of more e _ 

are just mat died by the added costs 
of greater Inefficiency ’*). The basic 
conceptual difficulty" lies in 'the 
meaning of “benefits of more 


rTthe mental and control Issueg.lq . any 
iinlVrv ; adequate or systematic fashion.-' .• 


.r; ,i- 


"n 


■i . 

iii" 


..t j -‘r ,J 'i Lu e zvuuMii tuia 

attittides in tlie years rim lead- into w„ n •. « 

S e , .Actually pi- e . By Peter Conrad 

reived from -this early period are: — 

one complete poem (“ Salisbury i S— i 

Pin a , August 1793- May 1794), ona PETER ACKUOYD: 
oxco-pt worked up into a complete « 
pai i ("The Female Vagram" of for “ New Culture 

Lyi '.Til Ballade. 1798V ««« fL An Essny on Modernism 

Vision Press. 


P Mt » as .ra. subversive “secret his- 
tory_ . Tlie shadowy antagonists of 


%. . ' l oiuouo y hu ram ' oi 

ciS - 'I o«e fas- 

011 

tlia 

17£.i»-- What may be presumed to 


. L i. and one fas- rr — 
-j a M ht'dge-podge ( Adventures 152pp. 
Salisbury Plain”, belonging iri 

!» NW 


- » wuuuuuj cull 

ff}Ll u « ory aro Man and Language, 
giant figures wrestling in the sky. 

5i 3 n i ai '^T nt I s that modernism In 
England has been impeded by a 
false and pusillanimous humanism: 
Man lias been a parasite on Lan- 


be atvare the 8 redical^omcnf . 3 )'9 ny A. finva the hesitant, deferemiil 

hds European sourSS! bTS'l?* t j5 h U‘S £ “ Towards the Ds/inllbn 

uch saj 


ui r> ^ ... 

"lL^ l,roi . , , 8a ! 1 sources, but simnly i,Tcii liun 

* rhfr dictalnrutl rnthor than inductlTe: 


thdr terminology as 

a larger tuid 


£3.40i 


empio 

torfear constructs in 
more traditional perspective", 
5 .® “ ®^, ua ,y un focgdvii]g about 

the stylistic slackening and 


■TV. .V . ‘■“'w tnuii laaucuTei 

Nates In that title has as devious 
a moaning as in the appendix to 
The Waste Land. Eliot's notes ttt 
not nt all oxtentporary or prod- 


17£.ii. Whet may $e presumed to Pol f, m fo has almost ceased - to be 
bnv i existed oidgi no lly f® a different a ™ n >i B t0 - u ? HS critical man- 
atiu vory interesting question l 1 ,? 1 - M °s* « those who write about 

' literature are timid apologists, and. 




d,n£i S : — sfa ® es , -that we mu- Mtedihivian poleudc^t F R 

5SSS, ^ - a hUlBf : Lea vis has discre^ttd the rhetoSl 

written circa 1791^ undlr h«5? U L S !*_ rt h r 0“Bh.«he.yeavsr 


a H?lS? niaIly hopeful "cmtclu- 
H f(T e c , 0,n ® s fo contemporary 
culture the death of Maq ” because 

i.r c ahn! ]-L 4 revougo of Lan- 
guage, now liberated from human 
the rhetor I- 5f ld S'S^Ucance, free « m 

ib Ae-years,- « . w^ yrobJams and ambi 


enco of G^oidsmit'hLnA W®. vatic rage has declTned'TntoTe^ ‘O^^h^^'oluTent 

asS5®8Si8 

(1793-94). Whlffai. » ■ . . 


(1793-94), written in protest ngninsc 


France, BuV&So^ 
big Tlie Female 'Vagrant”. The 
£ yj*s f {rst extended form is 
' *** 4 * me * drawing 
parallels between, modern ntroddes 
and- Druid human-sacrifice, and 
«!w 1,1 *1 impassioned p] oa L o 
nlf™ »* •, t h? herculean mace/Of 
?h« “SL ■ 11 Wilfully edited in 
the present volume, and has been 
discussed ,by Dr 6iiJ « IcCMer 

Studios** 1 Btcentenar U Wordsworth 


study which' calls' itself* a polemic 
and addresses Itself, with tho ideol- 


, win mu iaea 

Istic severity of youth, to the Has- 
national . morale. His title 


HlHg .„ U L U .L, «, s 

braves comparison with Eliot; his 
tone of prophetic put-down suggests 
a. nimbler,, rejuvenated Lenvi?. His 
iront. cover intpnles our attenUon 
with un explodlr ” 
of Atlantic Ci 

states simply, it _ M 

a white ground, “VISION 
Notes ^or a, Vew Culture is both 


Dr Leavis, in revaluing English 

0pment * , exc avntod a 
bellicose "great tradition”; Mi- 


ptoses an undergiwmj 

tradition of arris ts whose virtu a is 




M .r: ■ — "‘“w niww vucua is 
not the ponderous centrality Lenvis 
toeir ironic, marginal 
i our uttenuon ai co tf™°« 011 d snipers : 

mlodTng Vorticist image flx Pl»ration of 

City, and his back coker ' Sadc * Niatzscho, tiio 

|ly, in bold capitals on ^ ** contem- 

auud, “ VISION ”, ™ oi John Ashbery, Frank 

Notes far a New Culture is both etice?^ J“, s refer ‘ . • Y 1Ct “ton pastOri 

4= ».L ■ SSS! 4 - I !“ ra 

iffSSS? 1 ?’ which Ids turned. 

1 • T •ii'.' 

work m 


luwcs. ■ f- T r- j u wiegoricai. Just- as 

In.; November 1795 Wordaivovrii aiid Spensfir the noliri- 

reerst “ Salisbury pfain “ to dxmesi tho ^Li« gi 2 us on 

^awwrfertas-* ass^s 


T 7 ««*r ll,LU lI *e service 

V_ Ell( ^ s voice, since Eliot’s ortho- 
doxy is -not his royalism or his 

m^t C ^ n L but t hls commit- 

ment to a vei-siou of the self that 

e “ to a ‘ ,d . foment!.*’ This confi- 

ibiaul- ^“5*5 in Judgment is tlie more iin- 

Whlch' weTo V ri uhn^ 8fi 4- 1 *' ,as 

welt on popular culture. Mr Abk- 

royd disuianties the now art and 

Sir !,y ns ■ 

hannniilJ U ‘ fi p na ? vo rh y l l»» s ami 
hat monies of nineteen th-centui-y 

Eui-npoau tonullty. Similarly, the 

‘ ca J for personal « liberation ** 

* C l b r^ 8 f ¥ J ?^too In the 
sixties is tho refrain of a nino- 
Ideology,. p 0 p 

I yri w / .i ni ? “ ent poetry 11 rovive 
L ytotoifon pastoralism. . 
xnoirs is a counter-culture only 
** returns to tut 

1 which the 

movement had over- 


missiles intended to detonate, 
designed to irritate his readers into 
reconsidering received opinions. Be 

sees litenmiro with purposeful, 
provocative unsteadiness, but he 
sues It whole, us academic critics in 
their sueclalizod corners no longer 
cmi. lienee the vitality of nls 
generalizations, ns in that dismissal 
of the counter-culture, Tlie book 
likewiso makes good the fiiturlstk 
promise of Its tfilo, because it ad- 
vuncQs buynmi the ait Undo of com- 
plaint which limits both the 
criticism and tho literature of the 
past two docutlas. Leavis ana 
Flitter Raymond Williams and 
John Osborn o urc all bound by die 
nnrnnoid rhetoric of assertion and 
la in out, mid their senso of isolation 
end persecution as they patch up 
an obsoloto liumanism is for Mr- 
Ackrpyd entirely cbaracterlsdc of 
a time of detuning subjeciivhy^ 


taae increase based on the retail 
price index, theh the rich must 
inevitably get richer and the poor 


tendon which one can p 
both books. It was a mistake - on 
the . part of Professor Atkinson to 


equality One is not now concerned 
with the a 


Not only 


Inevitably get poorer. . 

would the top wage and salary 


cover world distribution by tacking 

' t. It 


earners always get cumulatively, 
greater increases, but they would 
always improve their ability to 


on one chapter on this subject, 
is insufficient in itself and does not 
really harmonize with what goes be. 


strongly and positively correlated 
with inheritance of brains, flair, 
animal spirits, family or social con- 
nections and so on. 


additional benefits of con- 
suming more of ona commodity, or 
less of another, for which there are 


- - 'The dangers we face are exempli- 
fied by the quotation given above. 
Jf the principle of intervontion by 
the government to correct “• gross" 
Inequalities of income and .wealth 
is widely accepted, and tbe power 
. to do so conferred on it as a, matter 
of. course*, what is to prevent -these 


to say, oven in purqst jpfln 
„ , .. . . clple, how one' should measure -the 

In tills latter respect, Dr Okun's benefits of- on Income transfer from 
book does better. The author does 


hard 


approximative measures. It Is very, powers be’lng misused liy knaves and 


one person to another. 


ignoramuses : who con only be 
trusted to -destroy .our oconomic and . 
political inheritances? That buplc- 
stops here — with all of us. - - / 


create more income and ‘we a It 1^ 


for themselves by investment o 
various types. (Jock Jones, “The 

Case Against Percentages ”, ffcu> . ~ ~ v : — 

Statesman, September 5, 1975) n 
What play a latter-day Gibbon Ronald Meek 
(fluid make on this 1 The carefully — 

liw *!««(] >«i>» *3 ltiao rtln rre nf ** ” ■■ ‘ ■ ■ ■ ■ * ‘ 



man 


Smith gave the stamp of moral 
jf these 


approval in the first of these books 
and that to which he gave it in the 


'in the book, the illustrative passages'- Js laid on the third (and_mo8t tUs- 
are selected from the whole of 


undefined meanings of “ richer 
ud “poorer ”, the insertion of “In« 
nhabfyV "cumulatively” . and 
'always*. 1 , and die punch line about 
creating' income and wealth for 
;(AenueIves J but such- on. exercise 
would be an article in itself, 


DAVID A. REI8MAN 

Adam Smith's Sociological 
Economics 

274pp, Croom Helm. £7.50. 


second, made it difficult for early 

of his 


Smith scholars to conceive 
thought in terms of an integrated 
system. 

As new Information about his 
Ideas gradually became available, 
however, in the form oE various 
sets of students' lecture notes and 


Smith's corpus in order to demon- 
strate tho consistency and con- 
tinuity of the main elements of his 
thought. 


After the intriguing (though not 
wholly convincing) chapter, 


' What Is relevant for our purposes in tins year of tlie bicentenary of 
here Is thdt the quotation reveals so The Wealth b / Nations, It is good 
heatly _the smokescreen which h H s that wo should be rentinded, in i" J 3 - 


“Con- 
sumer Behaviour ”, Mr Relsman 

f ’oes on to consider Smith’s socio- 
ogy and economics — so far as these 
can be separated from his epistemo- 


I i u table) of those points. He stresses 
n particular the ubiquity in Smith's 
work of the notion of a causal link 
-between oconomic basis, and <qctal 
superstructure, end gives a. cleat 
and comprehensive account ol 
Smith’s ideas about the way in .which 
the character of individuals, nations, 
and classes depends upon their was 
of life. His treatment of Smith's ver- 


bteo thrown around* tills area or 
economics over the years. If a lot 
ef people can write, believe, priut 
md publish such rubbish we really 
do desorve the Gbtterdiimmerim, 


David Reis mail's extremely stimulat- 

ing book, chat Smith's economics ? inI - th P»Wem .receded Into the 


slon of tlie four stages theory is alsc 

-- . - . , „ . . n excellent. And all In all no .does. 

logy and moral phUosopl y— in three j ^ llk] suct ibd In proving his point. 

T n^if rS Those of' us. who nave noticed the 

m Classes „ ^? W Br Importance of .these elements in 


phloh Has so often been' prophesied 
iscuss such 



Mr 


title justifies its 
Jtaracteri 


And ailyone trying to d- - — 

witters in a 1 reasonably -calm and 
potion-free mood is faced with uu 
wn ill task of daunting, size. 

IHow do these two hooks fart) 
Wien judged in this context? A. B. 

g nson in The Economics of In- 
ility provides *us with a very 
able textbook covering nil tho 
lard areas— income distribution 


himself accepts me 
ueoline of sulijcctivity and wolcome* 
'a new literature which Is free “ to 
exercise the full potential of. me. 
written language Tills new Htei» 
ture exists 11 outside interpretation *, 


By C. T, Probyn 


~ ate thomselvos. not now to Swift’s 
editors. AH the suhstantlve ■ onel 
were incorporated long ago into tiua 
aw/ n ® L J 1 s of Herbert Davis's edi- 

' J m 1 fto “? e ntion only the 

mqef .familiar authoritative text)." 


not, as Jn Susan Son tag’s 

ae , st hetlc, against it : the forms m 


hedonistic 


mg hook, mat omnu » shhihhuw birtwaWA "to ^-Bsses_ , ‘, and “ The State *\ where Smith's work, but hove hesitated" 

cannot be fully understood If it is ' a5}}L B 5ride?v recoEiilzfd aa theYreat of-the raf^renced ard oi c»Urae about committing ourselves W t 

rmiridored in Isolation from the to /be Lectures an Jurliprudence term as eXtrdmo as “ economic 

tKt he^ acSSiywas * and The Wealth of Nations. - .mipist” need lies tale no longpr.' 


considered in isolation from the 
rest of his thought. It was in fadt 
part and parcel of n much more 
" theoretical system which 


teiieral theoretical system wnten Mr R Q Jsman, writing In the tfons about the character of .Smith’s . earns in IWs book is to demolish till 

smith developed and expounded spirit or this kind or approach, is system of “ sociological econoptlcs! 1 idea of Sdilth as a “guru of liberal 

during itis long life as a scliolnr — aoovo an concerned to present a pA iniamuina nnri nprcsntlo#. hnnvitanU mnllalicm ". idih wnnt»/ 

a system which embraced not only 


Mr Roisman’a leading gonerollza- 


Ono of Mr Reis man’s major con 
srns in ids book is to demotieh tlu 


oconotnics but olso 


moral philosophy, 
leal more bi 


epistemology, 
sociology, and a 


v* uftwue- — iiiwumw tuau luuuuii 

Ity size and by factor,, the distrlbu-- 
pn of earnings from work, the 
wealth and 


, . . ngs 

Ncentration of 


its : 


groat deni more besides. 

The various constituent parts of 
this theoretical system were 
elaborated by Smith at different 
periods of his life: The Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, for . example. 


present 

Smith's work as a unified organic 
whole, characterized by a striking 
consistency of outlook and an abso- 
lute minimum of internal contradic- 
tion. First, under, the lieadin 
“Methodology”, lie deals wit 
Smith’s ' 
scientific 

the main reterences here being 
Smith’s Essays on Philosophical Sub- 


are interesting and perceptive. 
First, he says, Smith “striy econo- 
mic actions as forming only on? 
strand In a massive interdisciplin- 
pattern". Second, Smith 


bourgeois capitalism , who wtmt«£ 
economic growth simply because it 
would lead to an nbunmutce of con- 


sue isvs b vuua t 

|f BLLIOA IK • UBVWHUi ,UII11 iu unaware, of -tite serious costs 
ellevcd his massive social aggre- growth. 


sumer goods^ and who was supreme^ 


under the 


■uses!- 'pove rty U a s ses°smen t ‘anil in- appeared in 1759, but The Wealth jects and Lectures on Rhetoric and 

i m&Mn^cb^ Tha ofNations was not completed until Belles lettres Nex 

“In emphasis is- on the United 1/76. This fact, doupled witii what heading "Conduct ani 

^flgdom and the United States appeared at first, sight to be a he discusses (in effect) . 

tothare iralso a chamer qn startling contradiction- between tite of The Theory Of Moral Sentiments 

»rld distributional issues. • He kind ol human action to which — although here, ns everywhere else 


a % f i5 

determfnist, convinced that . social' lection of' critical common) 
and institutional ' phenomena- are. Sntith on the cepltidUte mid .Jan 
principally emanations of a, coun* lords of his time ; and tiio. two 
try's nabli 


attack on 

. .. ',;for ' 

example, in rrtnrshalHng o ffnp Co)- . 


JONATHAN •jyyip'r 5 «n»t xpmuiar authoritative Wv wtroi .1 ,ilu,LD ‘ 3 . tHScrerion. Svri&h« 175 r T1'”'"" w ‘ OM &P Ui 

Travels '■ ' ' - V. .^^^yfo'caiitiou^ ascribed thtai oisVriu^rV^^nrf a r^ *° ob ^-. atlSi?d. 17 ^ ^ ” os Sim l 

Ap PlotfM : gfe, B ru«p£!S£ ^ 

Hop was byzantlno. * Benfamln ^ naiI s^es in the a .slemif^n^ *.i — “ 

lAttB’s , 'eonini>^i,w(,i. o.'jjilv- .*?!? P morgm^ and impossible to Attribute 

kite t « . 


t- Smith 


Kdhqd .by Colin McKelvie 


^ It /adorns. iv p 
editorial hisfi,. 
: ; book \ has adit 
No^nvanuscri" 
■'.iiuryiY.es* 1 *-' 


r --'P^ rr"*/ - Mr -Adttovd has ■ 

Jtaod^cd edFrio^^Th^ F/ e ? vl0U / niatch^'e , 

fjclent evldenciprovJded here^hat f nS i he Is flri «ly^ibg: He renitrta, 

f OT I » stan 1 c e, tlia t some lines of Mai- 
l .° Jarmd claim on inverted prejedee 
on the page, a hollowness full d{ ' 
by dcscribing.the absence pi , 

,*TT,a flic.' 


AMirt-nT*** pnncipany emanations oi a, coun* loros or ms nme., qnu inv 
dnrfrinM tr y*s nabltufll manner o£ wbridog famous paragraphs in The Wealth-pl 
wit/mmts .and earning allying V Nations , referring to tlie harmful'. 

. h.™.l,= ■ Much ,f Mr emph«il. SZSft-. 

Beyond the price. of a loaf 

dustry was stimulated by . tho proper Breakfast without Tea and 
growth of demand for a wlcfe-varl- hot buttered white Bread”. Nay, 
ety of manufactured goods. This Dr Deering continued, even “ a 


working people ere used (overusj 
in. my opinion), tq show that-Smi 
wqp fully, a war a of at least somq of ; 
tix^coits of growth.'/ 


J. 


,-i- . v-:; . ,, . Mr Relsman 'a critique of tiia fdOa, 

creased the l jproduotivity- of . that Smith wanted oh-abMnoftnce.of - . 

L..l ■ riivilla MAM Y»l* lCM for 


By G. E. Mktgay 


talent 


tei-!*** wiwi w- 

to account of the inaiw 

01 Axhhm-is’a lvrld.m> 



arose not frokn an increase In pop^ ragged air 
.illation, whiah apparently w«i near came into 
stagnant at this period, b 
cheapening of basic : food .. . . 

of sugar, ft ,..L 
live' without drinking 
day”. 

Tbe improved living standard of 


weavers but /cheated a 'shortage conatmrer goods more for 

‘of yqra. Th6 xnining of , deeper- its own saka is moro obTOi^_but ^ 


the same time raiher less 


pnoN, j. uttle , ; SSSi’ TSSHSJfPd 

deration in the, -Eighteenth- 

'upp. Croom Helm. £5.95. farming improvements «t pushing 

- the supply of agricultural produce 

■well above normal levels.. Corn was 

Iteong', economic historians it has especially cheap, aqd since bread 


every 


the poor was e? 
good woollen clotl 
leather boots go 


been a commonplace that the forpted a ittajor £?!\J35m tordsn visitors, and in 

fijs* i the British Industrial Re- rrJfnev fence, of a ddepeeated 1 

Jtixbou,. must be sought back in found,, themselves with money lattice. Among the mjd 

™ 6 » in tii® earlier eighteenth oen* . W spare for; other, things. ; , Dr .Little 

wty, or further back In the seven* go fdt. With : minor reservation#, purchaslm 

" “ ‘ ' agrees. But: M into t 

pother things " hence. 


also io tha 
ng and stout 
admired by 

*hn Indiil- 


argues in effect that . 
cbn^stently regarded oopsumer 
' " ■ mere "trinket*, .end 

B men. ,t urea tenea^ tne viamuty or ■- ; pauoies end. that he wanted eco- 
te industry. The rising volume .nomic growth because it would cure 
Of internal, commerce put trans- unemployment, improve me itving 
port facilities - under, a greater standards of . the poor, ana brmg In 
and greater strain.' , . its train certain desirable social ant 

Above al-1, the autbon txmcludesi ■ political cl mnges, 


low agricultural prices., and . demo- 
aranhtc 


reverses were the tWd those 


; If Is trite that Smith was^ efinbl 
valent towards tha BCqulsltiye im 


friilL”* t ur «»K aacK ut tne seven* - So ftfc, with ininor reservations, pure 
Ej™. possibly, even the sixteenth Anthony J. -Little, agrees. But: h# ic 
v The great revolution in questions what the; " other things i h 

t™ 1 ? 1 ^on and transport sprang were. 1 Hb argues lit Deceleration in st 
r«ni seeds *»i *nt- a A More in the Eighteenth Century British Econ? g 

that tilt 



is use of tengt 


Planted long before 
' #aady well cultivated. But 

.^erts disagree on - 


amif 


baubles* 1 was 

areues an increase in i/w. wiui omy •■ikih oaobbo*m*uh up.; means- widesprtod; as Mt 

in* rawer was likely to go the period might be Scribed M Rpbnnan makes out) : aaid W'ls ms© 

the aK oHhelT betterfl; one of • profitiess .proaferity ”. .. trh? that among/mi^eeW^t; 
r .. into more s^llSh end expen* Dr Little is an economist and he’ 
sive clothing, ana other Juxnry has, looked at, a historical problem t any, rate. the. second 
floods, father then,.. 'staple mabufap;^ vrfth ep. econb 

...e additional purchasing .tiirers, The .atghitndnt, howeverr no - pretence/ 

. , precisely when power Cre^^ fal1 in % D *d 9; ' S ' de nte to tit 

Where tiie seedbed v&$ pre- of bretuTwes in Jarge part directed, "e^aoded" ’• $ pat - m 

k and wfriph of its constituent txzwerd# other, more ^traodve, thetis. In, sbrveya ol stand omsi 

were really crudal ln fat-, foodstuffs, and toWards drink. This, tlops in .agriculture, ^industry, VB y i-t -fL, . . ^ i 

^ “ great dlscontibuity » WM the age of the gin orgy, when, jnimng, transport and building, th a approach. Hfo; dTscusSlon la brief, 

.,jrjr; ch we call the Industrial Revolu* Sb yearly optniit ol spir^ jtauph author put# the case fof . an actuaj . ite lanauM# jqrid/. apd brenchantj 

ijhf* S^ddd a ^llon, per head orpop. dteflleratioh of toe 

■ » recent.; Vews : tije ■ vl^w has > luStm) ; /Thfo Waa the age, Wd, J between. 1725 ^^^.*hrfs_ico ? oc^j4c view- 


! 1 






;;Ji 


" (■ 
t ‘ 


I ' ’1 




•\?h\ 


.* * .1 


trub that 

wanting 

l problem 1 a/ty 

But surely ftare 


He make# fte thpefi whl 
Bueaucelytiu 
into: art. already sages in wfaldi; 




qnd 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

f ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited from Qualified 
Librarians preferably with some relevant 
• experience for the post of Assistant Librarian 
in the Library of the Institute of Chartered 
Aooountants. 

. The Library has a leading collection of 
ourrent and historic material' on Accountancy 
and offers a wide range of services to 
members of the Institute. 

I Duties include answering reference 
i enquiries, cataloguing, control of circulation 
I and supervision of Junior staff. 

I Salary In the region of £3,300 p.a., LVs, 

I 3 weeks' holiday. Hours 9.30-5.Q0 . 

I Please apply fn writing to : 

Mrs. M. Ware 

Institute of Chartered Accountants 
In England and Wales, 

. Chartered Accountants’ Hall, 

11 Copthalf Avenue, EC2R 6EQ 

^ . 

CJOOOOOO 

BBC Reference Library 
Broadcasting House 

, ‘ requires . 

QUALIFIED LIBRARIAN 

]£! *»* 0 °od reference library experience to loin team 

"■ : JJSSWG& „ 

~ P 0 r annum to a roof- of E3.63T oar annum niiia • ' 

■ : SSffiS.® v>aa#.HS: , 


oo 


iff : * 




Senior Asalelent Librarians' 
ldren?e Librarians . In the 
ereae of the City. Char- 
oneirieratlon wl[l be . given . 
trie Ifnal examination of 



EDINBURGH CITY LIBRARIES 

HEAD OF 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
SERVICES 

£5,109-£5,895, plus £312 supplement 
( Re-advertisement ) 

This key post carries responsibility for the efficient and 
economic management of bibliographical resources 
throughout a system consisting of a subject depart- 

C0 ?i rfll L,brary ' 24 Bran0h Bnd Mobile Lib- 
rarlea and a wide range of ancillary services, and candl- 
B a h n °i ,ld POM 000 wide experience of InlUaUng, devel- 
op control pl0,,fnB mod0rn techniques of blbllographi- 

ShS” 10 ® th,B ls H lh,rd ' ,,Br Post within the City Llb- 
ProtaPBinlif i 18r ® on fl PPointed wifi be a member oi the 
Professional Services Team, co-operating In the manana. 
mem of the libraries with ihe Heads of Reference 5nd 
information and Landing Services. enCs and 

approved* ases!"^ 8 f0m ° Val flxp0ns03 ,a Payable In 
Antony' S d hM?man n CH? P | ll ih all< l n f °i mB are available from 

Previous applicants need not re-apply. 


LDBRARIAN/INFORMATION I 

OFFICER 

MARCHW00D ENGINEERING LABORATORIES 
RESEARCH DIVISION 

Applications nro Invited for tho poat of Uiimilan/ininr^. » 

Th 0 successful GRndldnlo will bo roaponolbto 0&*. 

- n S.c. nd b .° l,,volvod *« ‘ho long-tofin ulnnnlna of the 
1 . E u L , ■n'POrtant luncilona of mo llbiaiy [no%dfl ii^ rary ,,cl(l| e 
a iBohnlcnl and oonorol Informnilon oorvice "and 5 
prompt circulation ol raaeoroli ropoda to outsldo Im®,^ 4 « 


Applloanls should ba prolorRbly Cltmlorod 
BOBS an equivalent quallRcaUon na g..*9* lfc 

LSfSSr l ro , leva , n ‘ quDliflonllon al firai-donroo o«l ° W 1 
havn had at lonal flvo yonra 1 npproprlnlo & uLISSf* 
ml nl mum ol Iwo years In a auparvlaory role, 1 

11,10 0, l d 0,, fl | noorlno topics would be an added advSgs! 

The anla/y for thla nnpolnlmonl will be within the pah a Ju. , 

,o e4 - 005 per 


March wood Englnaerlng Leboralorlea HuahiJnS t 1 

H.mp.hi™. f.,„ i77" , B. h K., s s^ 


REDBRIDGE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Lillie Heath, Romford, Essex RM6 4XT 
Telephone: 01-599 5231 

S'^ d p!." arv '■ 1977 ' or “ “ on ,hare - 

LIBRARIAN 

AP IV (£3,963 to £4,289 Inclusive) 

f fflVfiSlatlOti' Vylth the TtU'or Librarian - and 

to Msiirn. responsibility for -oertaln aspects ’of the 
development of- a new library complex, 

/ 8,al,a u and a PP licfl tion forma may be 
obtained from the Principal, at the above address! 


Derbyshire County 
Library 

Children’s 

Librarian 

Aniber Valley amt Erewash 
Library Area 

Qualified librarians with on 
Interest In children's work 
are invited to apply for this 


? ost, based at Lons Eaton. 

he post Is whole time, 
superannunblo, mid offers u 
sound opportunity to 
acquire experience In a 
specialised nren of library 
wor*. Sataty is within the 
Librarians' scale, and the 
c ,° dnf y Council .offers 
attractive . conditions of 
employment.. 

Tonus ahd idforjnaildn rilay 
be . obtnfucd from Uiq 

n?ri ,,ly County 

Offices, Mnliock, Dli4 3AC, 
and applicniionsr Nliould be 
returned by 2 1st December. 


DORSET 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
County 

Library Service i 

Lending 

Librarian 

Dorchester 
Central Library, 

Post LB13-AP5 
(£3,825-£4,095) 
plus £312 supplem&nl 

Charleroi Llbrarlaat eiftilwd h 
Lending Library xfTJite ire. l.niW 
io apply far appoInlMnl lo HH 
posi. 

Fu/lhcr details and agyllrillM. 
forms, returnable br II htt&t; 
from the County Llbririei, DiikI 
County library, Cellilen Perl, fo- 
rties fcr Oil 1X1. 


Classified Advertisements: 

Agpointments Other Categories- 


plTrii i Obok, A Prlnli' F.XlValt 

■Public 4 University c i 

-'.Educational - ^ ^ 

. i ' P *° n ^ Literary r : 

Othw AppoIntmuntr Vacant , Fb r 5«|u K Wantsd ‘ JheotrU, » EphlblWn,: . 

Appointments Wanfed ' s ; . • • - 

■ • ' 


Appointments Wanted 


. ^.SO singl^pQlupin centimetre . 


>ox number 50p 




^♦•s . f A0p per Ilne fMln. £l.80| box Number 5Qp Extra * - 


CLASSIFICATION. REQUIRED 


a.-* 




TLS DECEMBER 3 1976: 1527 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Leisure Services Department 

We are now re-advertlafng the poat of : 

information and 
Reference Librarian 

Humberside Area Health Authority 
Grade APS £3,B25-g4,095+£312 supplement 
per annum. Post No. 72. 

Central Division, Kingston Upon Hull 
Tht9 post was established as a new service 
some three years ago and Is an important sup- 
port service lo the Area Health Authority. The 
Librarian, working on secondment to the Health 
Authority provides a full Information and current 
awareness service lo the Area Health Adminis- 
tration. Apart from working In close liaison with 
Medical Library Staff ths poat holder would also 
be expeoted to work in liaiBon with Ihe Humber- 
side Centra! Reference and Technical Team. The 
successful applicant will have Initiative, 
enthusiasm and considerable skill as an Infor- 
mation Officer; experience Jn .theJield of Health 
Information or MediCBl Librariea will be an 
advantage. It is hoped that interviews will be 
held on 7th -January, 1977. 

Assistance towards disturbance expenses up lo 
a maximum of £400 and reimbursement of 100% 
removal aosls may be available In accordance 
with the Council’s Recruitment Incentive Scheme. 
Suitably qualified persons are Invited to apply, 
giving the names and addresses of two referees 
to: Director of Leisure Services, AS, Central 
Library, 'Albion Street, Hull, North Humberside, 
KU1 3TF. Previous applicants need not re- 
apply. 

Clogl/ig date: 17th' December, 1976. 


i/S, Humberside — J 
iilRi). Countu Council 


London Borough of 
Waltham Forest 

Libraries & and ttio 
Arts Department 

Deputy 

Librarian-in- 

Charge 

fatral Ltodlai library 

JM: S3.iBl-t3.9l7 p.l., he., 
flu £312 SuppIcMDt p.a, 

Applicants mint bo Chartered Lib- 
wins wllh experience in b large, 
fid busy leading library. Sound 
bibliographical knowledge ind the 
iMIilf te cealrol staff ire she 
essential. 

Firlber details nd applkithi hr* 
fra*. Ihe PertHKl officer, Timi 
U l, Faust tad, Lenta EI7 4JF 
Ml. M-527 SH4, Eri. 3321. 

( Ming data i 21st December. 197C. 
Fh»« gnte REF I.BI4. 


w Royal 
^County of 
^BERKSHIRE 


ASSISTANT 

SCHOOLS 

LIBRARIAN 

£2,439-£3,594 



HoItTogbsmshlre Counly Council 
. LEISURE SERVICES 

Libraries ““ = 

Assistant 

Librarian 

tfHTUL RESOURCES fECTNN 

; , S!,W«, 212, >|H 1112 . 

County Library 

IsshI 3 

S-SfaHS 

Ubrjry. ,ub het <hptftniBn1»II«*d 

1 dotilia' «r> . ..Mt'i.ki. 


Furlhw partloulara and applica- 
tion form Irom (ho 
County Librarian . 

Abbey Hill Houto 
Abbey Square, Reading 
C Ini ng date t December IS 


1 LIBRARIANS 1 

LONDON BOROUGH OB 
. EALING 

ACTON TBCIJNrQAL GOLLBOB 
COLLEGE UBRAIIIAN 
Baiarr: ,eS,6Si ,lu ea^T pee 
eitnum indunve, plua H 1 B supple- 

"’Required to load add aunarviM k 
busy. cotiMo .library, . A . Dtote*. 


j.h'2 

peerance of Ihe advert! aement. 

ST. THOMAS' 
HEALTH DISTRICT 
- ic»U. , 

LIBRAAY Apfl^STANTl 




COMMONWEALTH 

INSTITUTE 

LIBRARY A RESOURCE CENTRE 

CILARTCIIED I, I U It A II I A N 
required lo lake tfturno or uualo- 
vlHUel and loamlnq matrilala in uio 
LlUnry & ncsourco Coniro. Cxnerl- 
onco In Iho nianaBcmeni of moan 
uiDlorlals would ba dixlrablc end 
on iniprrM in and hnowli-dno or 
music and rocordlnga an ailvnninno. 
hldo ranoe of. diUlos, including 
■ulociion of maierUU and blbllo- 
ornrHilcal wort. 

iSonimoncino pay CA.17U.2n i.nr 
annum IntludJno London WclQlitlne 
and Pny Bupplcmonl, then by seven 
annual jncrcnionta lo C4.44H.2U pur 
annum. 

rim- day woefc . In aliracllvo 
onvlronmcnt. now library. Soma 
Saturday work, no ovorUnoa. 

. Further can leu lari and annlka- 
llon rorm IX-nni iho Eslahllshmem 
of llccr. Common wealth lnsllluln. 
honitnoion lllnh Slrpoi, Lon.lan Wii 
lKS'IA? 1 ’ 60 * 3302 i Pi oa Jo quoio 

. Closing dale Tor appllcailorr lo 
days from dale of advonisomcm. 


DORSET COUNTV COUNCIL 

COUNTY UDEIAIIY SERVICE 



NATIONAL CORPORATION 
FOR THE CARE OF OLD 
PEOPLE 


in^P^Mo^rfi? «t_ 

small but expanding ipcrLsiLal Infor- 
mal ion wrvlco. Dulloa aro varied 
and include answering onqufrloa. 


R,PO ’i £ £n m!SS.o1! 

London 1 N^ d %8. rio 8 0 i^ 
CipBine ute December 1 OU 1 . 

POLYTECHNIC OF TIIE 
SOUTH BANK 

(L.41) 


.To. bo 
visual, me 


ual me .... 

marprlals colloctlon In tho Library 
ol Iho Faculty of the null! Environ* 
iqqnt. ^andaworUt Road, London 


it!" turns 


with, know! 
or retaiod au 


U ah quid .be qualified 
or In forma lion sc I on l lata 


corulrucllon 
vo experl- 


iy (TLRA Librarian 81 E4.BB7 
,©9 Plus London Wclnlilltjp 

parileulara and annll 
from Jlip Btarnno OHI 



PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


SIMON FRASER 
-j 1 t .UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 

at teUv 


Forthcoming Book Sales 

Thursday, December 9 at 10.30 a.iu. and 2.30 p.m. 

Printed Bookfi 

rncluding a section of 20th century Uteraturc and Art Reference Books mid 
catalogues of the Pierpont Morgan Collections printed on vellum. 

Catalogue (1 plate) 35p post paid 

Wednesday, December 15 at 11 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. 

Printed Books 

Tli* Property of The Lord Belper 
Catalogue 35p post paid 

8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON SW1Y 6QT 

Tel : 01-839 9060 Teles : 916429 Telegrams I Christ i art, London 8W1 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 1 LITERARY 


UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 

DEPAHTMENT OP ENGLISH 
VACANCY* | lat JULY. 1B77 , 
/JO,, Area: Rqnalaunco Drama 

13) ,,QiuUflcaUansi Ph.D. and 


ccs. Id: Chslriqan. SelecLirm *Cqm- 
mlltco. Department of Enflllah. Un|- 

«A r iN°W- 0Hawi - om - 

■VWS 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 

Sydnoy, Aua trails 

FACULTY OP MILITARY STUDIOS 
PROFESSOR OP ENGLISH 


ADVICE, WANTS D.— Aullior , or 
memoir skalcnea bo oka advice 
from experience s book rayitwtr 
Wr t raaardinfi nubi!c«ileh.- 

.WG1X f 

BUSINESS SERVICES 

PETER coxboh , Uioniiy Aca- 
dandc, London. B34 OLBB, H76 
fiSOfi. ..Eatpart/mali .. order. 
Pocockj, Hawkloy, Uaa, Hants, 
AUTHORS' MSB.. Thoiil. Play*, 
otc., typeu Tip expert!. Special 
* rush lab'' Bonqca for uruent 


WmiM, 


maikp" tppew 
dupUcatlno, o 
etc. — -Conlral 

PrtnDM 

otanyn BUeot, H.W.l, 



MANUSCRIPTS typed. Cl 1,000 
Vfosda, paper and nSiliao In- 
cluded: _gultk, .afflclui^ advice. 


BOOKS. & PRINTS 


THEATRES . I 

7 feu, 


FOR SALE & WANTED I 

r famovu veoplo 
roo brachum on 
pur.. Auto 
a ml I ten. 
our York 

MIJJTARV HISTORY. — QfftWfl mido 

ore ihi 4 incl 
■notions on Ihe 
realRienlBl hUtunr 
leontc _ wfl ri .‘—VI _ _ 

Acre Edge, Aero Street 



CURD BOOKS 8 

■Christmas Catalogue 'j 

Antiquarian, Rare and Out-of-Print Books A 

on History, English Lltoratura, Religion, a 

The Arte,' etc, and a collet) Hon. of books by 5 

The Sitwells Including some Iriaoijbed Items. • 

.. 11, Lastingham Terrace, York. . , J 

Tel: York (6904) 21576 5 

•eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


WOMEN'S 8TUDIBS 



• o»v« nra^^ 

■' cugffi* 

wanian. Dcparimont of HlatQjv 
Blnipn Fraaer Unlvenlty, Burnabi 
Brltuh Columbia, VBA lSfi by J*nE 
ary 31, 1077. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


In an iroiwitr. School DOibr- Uwn 
{hat .a# ■ EngUan Uutguaoe and 


. closing dale tor appUostlqitsi 31 
January, IbfTT. 

UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 
DEPARTMENT OF ENG USB 
VACANCY ■ V< JULY. 1977 
jfi) Ami aghleenlh-cintiiry 
p^J^gkt MflOGIATS. W FUW. . 
P R &1 “Quail fica lioaj ! Ph.D, end 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK8 . - 
I- Small cbIIcIiior Imparlait Ceuaty 
Hjilarits oUtf ran boeAs far yalt. 
Writs for N.-Mmll, 

StUtasn, Raattdu Rsad. Etialinhg, <r 
riWM (Maes) 21432 fir ap^lirtninf. 


: BROKEN- >WORD RECOR0S ' 

N(J Aujlpriweat ‘ii^-rfOX Pr*ha' 
ORIEL, [ur.ttuvn 'ltmf;-'CAnllff' cn,' 
2Wi CMlury- pralry ilit -aM . 
Atglo-Wtlib UWOturt IFit gkg XnU- 
ablt. 


IBOOKS OLD & NEW 




VACAHT APPOINTMENTS 





PRWEft 

* 


-auh 


*rypo5mIu 


: INTERNATIONAL 
PICTURE LIBRARY 
. in St. JOhna Wopfl . 



rNfiTTBBTBffl 

es.odo awed- 


/ ;-,1^;Rro»re .AafoiiATtt 
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